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PART VI. 


M0 be Hiſtory of Opinions relating to the Lord's 
Supper. 


INTRODUCTION. 
F is nothing in the whole hiſtory that 


I have undertaken to write, ſo extraor- 
dinary as the abuſes that have been introduced 
into the rite of the Lord's Supper. Nothing can 
be imagined more ſimple in its original inſti- 
tution, or leſs liable to miſapprehenſion or abuſe; 
and yet, in no inſtance whatever, has the de- 
pravation of the original doctrine and cuſtom 
proceeded to a greater height, or had more ſe- 
rious conſequences. 


In alluſion, perhaps, to the feſtival of the paſſ- 
over, our Lord appointed his diſciples to eat 
Vor. II. A br ead 
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bread and drink wine in remembrance of him; 
informing them that the bread repreſented his 
body, which was going to be broken, and the 
wine his blood, which was about to be ſhed 
for them; and we are informed by the apoſtle 
Paul, that this rite is to continue in the' chriſtian 
church till our Lord's ſecond coming. Far- 
ther than this we are not informed in the New 
Teſtament. We only find that the cuſtom was 
certainly kept up, and that the chriſtians of the 
primitive times probably concluded the public 
worſhip of every Lord's day, with the celebra- 
tion of it. As the rite was peculiar to chriſtians, 
the celebration of it, was of courſe, in common 
with joining habitually in the public worſhip of 
chriſtians, an open declaration of a man's be- 
ing a chriſtian, and more ſo indeed, than any 
other viſible circumſtance ; becauſe other perſons 
might occaſionally attend the public worſhip 
of chriſtians, without bearing any proper part in 
it themſelves. 


Let us now ſee what additions have been made 
to this ſimple inſtitution, in ſeveral periods, from 
the primitive times to our own. And for this 
purpoſe it will be moſt convenient to divide the 
whole hiſtory into four parts; the firſt from the 
age of the apoſtles to that of Auſtin, including 
his time, and that of the great men who were 
his cotemporaries; the ſecond extending from 
that period to the time of Paſchaſius; the third, 

from 


relating to the Lord's Supper. 3 


from him to the reformation ; and the fourth, 
from that time" to the preſent, 


In writing the hiſtory of this ſubject, in each of 
the periods, I ſhall firſt note the changes of opi- 
nion with reſpe& to the Lord's ſupper itſelf, 
rogether with the change of language which took 
place in conſequence of it. I ſhall then give 
an account of the ſuperſtitious practices that 
were grounded on thoſe opinions; and laſtly, I 
ſhall relate what particulars' have met with re- 
lating to the manner of celebration. 


$2 ET 15 . 


The Hiſtory of the Euchariſt till after the Time 
of Auſtin. 


HE firſt new idea which was ſuperadded 
| to the original notion of the Lord's ſup- 
per, was that of its being a ſacrament, or an oath 
to be true to a leader. For the word ſacrament is 
not to be found in the ſcriptures, but was after- 
wards borrowed from the Latin tongue, in which it 
ſignified the oath which a Roman ſoldier took 
to his general. Thus, in the firſt century, Pliny 
reports, that the chriſtians were wont to meet 
together before it was light, and to bind them- 
elves by a ſacrament. This I would obſerve, 
is but a ſmall deviation from the original idea 
A 2 of 
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of the Lord's ſupper; and though it be not the 
ſame with the true idea of it, as before explain- 
ed, yet it cannot be ſaid to be contrary to it. 
Afterwards the word ſacrament came to be uſed 
by chriſtian writers in a very looſe manner, for 
every thing that was looked upon to be ſolemn 
or myſterious ; and indeed, as biſhop Hoadley 
obſerves, for almoſt every Ai relating to re- 
ligion. 


The next idea which was added to the primi- 
tive notion of the Lord's ſupper was of a much 
more alarming nature, and had a long train of 
the worſt conſequences. This was the con- 
ſidering of this inſtitution as a myſtery. And, 
indeed, the chriſtians affected very early to 
call this rite, one of the myſteries of our holy 
religion. By the term myſtery was meant, ori- 
ginally, the more ſecret parts of the heathen 
worſhip, to which ſelect perſons only were ad- 
mitted, and thoſe under an oath of ſecrecy. 
Thoſe myſteries were alſo called iniriations ; thoſe 
who were initiated were ſuppoſed to be pure 
and holy, while thoſe who were not initiated 
were conſidered as impure and profane; and 
by theſe myſteries the heathens were more at- 
tached to their religion than by any other 
circumſtance whatever. This made the firſt 
chriſtians (many of whom were firſt converted 
from heatheniſm, and who could not all at 
once, diveſt themſelves of their fondneſs for 


pomp and myſtery) wiſh to * ſomething 
' of 


relating to the Lord's Supper. 5 


of this nature, which was ſo ſtriking and cap- 
tivating, in the chriſtian religion; and the rite 
of the Lord's ſupper ſoon ſtruck them, as 
what might eaſily anſwer this purpoſe, 


When this new idea was introduced, 
they, in conſequence of it, began to exclude 
all who did not partake of the ordinance, 
from being preſent at the celebration of it. 
Thoſe who did not communicate, were not 
even allowed to know the method and 
manner in which it was adminiſtered, Ter- 
tullian, who wrote at the end of the ſecond 
century, ſeems to allude to this practice, “Pi- 
* ous initiations,” he ſays“, “ drive away the 
« profane, and it is of the very nature of 
« myſteries to be concealed as thoſe of Ceres 
© jn Samothrace,” but as he is there defend- 
ing the chriſtians from the charge of practiſing 
abominable rites in ſecret, he may only 'mean 
that, on the ſuppoſition of ſuch practices, no 
perſon could reveal them, their enemies not 
being preſent, and they would hardly do it 
themſelves. Indeed, it is moſt probable that 
this cuſtom of concealing the myſteries did not 
take place till the middle of the third cen- 
turyf. After this time, the council of Alex- 
andria reproached the Arians with diſplaying 
the holy myſteries before the catechumens, and 
even the pagans, whereas that which is holy” 


*. Apol, cap. 7. Opera, p. 8. + Larroche, p. 125- 


* 
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they ſay, “ ſhould not be caſt to the dogs, nor 
te pearls before ſwine*.” In the fourth century 
it was uſual to call the euchariſt a tremendous 


myſtery, a dreadful ſolemnity, and terrible to 
Angels. 


Another new idea annexed to the euchariſt 
was that of its being a ſacrifice; and this too 
was in compliance with the prejudices of the 
Jews and heathens, who in the early ages uſed 
to reproach the chriſtians with having no ſa- 
erifices or oblations in their religion. We ſoon 
find, however, that this language was adopted 
by them, and applied to the Lord's ſupper. 
This language is particularly uſed by Cyprian, 
and in general the Lord's ſupper was called 
an euchariſtical ſacrifice, though, in fact, they 
only conſidered it as a memorial of the ſacri- 
fice of Chriſt, or of his death upon the croſs. 


It is evident, from the nature of the thing, 
that neither baptiſm nor the Lord's ſupper ope- 
rate as a charm, or produce any immediate ef- 
feet upon the mind, beſides impreſſing it with 
proper ſentiments and affections, ſuch as be- 
come chriſtians, and ſuch as are naturally ex- 
cited by the uſe of theſe ſymbols. But we 
find, in very early ages, that both baptiſm _ 
and the Lord's ſupper were imagined to 


* Sucur, A. D. 333. 5 


ope- 


- 


7 
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operate in a different and more direct me- 


thod, ſo that the uſe of them was ſuppoſed 
to depend upon the mere act of adminiſtra- 
tion. Both Juſtin Martyr' and Irenzus thought 
that where was ſuch a ſanctification of the 
elements that there was 4 divine virtue in them. 


This idea of there being a real virtue in 
the elements of bread and wine, after they 
were conſecrated, or ſet apart for' this parti- 
cular purpoſe, opened a door to endleſs ſu- 
perſtitions, and ſome of a very dangerous kind; 
as chriſtians were led by it to put theſe merely 
external rites in the place of moral virtue, which 
alone has the power of ſanctifying the heart, 
and making men acceptable in the fight of 
God. After this we are not ſurprized to find 
(and it appears as early as the ſecond century) 
that both baptiſm and the Lord's PP +, were 


5 » thought to be neceſſary to ſalvation. 


It is too early to look for the notion of 


the tranſmutation of the bread and wine into the 
real body and blood of Chriſt, but we find even 


in this early age language ſo highly figurative 


(calling the ſymbols by the name of the things 
repreſented by them) as very much contributed 

produce this opinion in after ages. It was 
the cuſtom with the early Fathers to ſay that 
the bread and wine paſſed into the body and 
blood of Chriſt, and even that they are tranſ- 


elenentec into them. They alſo uſe other ex- 
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preſſions to the ſame purpoſe; meaning, how- 
ever, by them, nothing more than that a di- 
vine virtue was communicated to them “. 


c We do not confider,“ ſays Juſtin Martyrf, 
te this bread and wine as common bread and 
« wine. For, as Jeſus Chriſt was made fleſh, 
re and had fleſh and blood to procure our ſal- 
cc vation, ſo we learn that this aliment, over 
« which prayers have been made, is changed, 
* and that by which our fleſh and blood are 


« nouriſhed is the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt. 


ee For the evangeliſts teach us that Jeſus Chriſt 
tc took bread, and faid this is my body. He 
ce alfo took the wine and ſaid this is my blood.” 
Tertullian, however, fays$, that by the words, 
this is my body, we are to underſtand the figure 


of my body, 


The language of Cyril of Jeruſalem on this 


ſubject is peculiarly ſtrong, and might very 
well miflead his hearers, whatever ideas he 
hindfelf right annex to it. He ſays to the 
young cornmunicants , © Since Chriſt has faid, 


« this is my body, who can deny it? Since he _ 


« has faid this is my blood, , Who can fay it 


is not ſo? He formerly changed water in- 
« to wine, and is he not worthy to be be- 


« Heyed, when he ſays that he has changed 


* Larroche, p. 221. + Edit. Thirlby, p. 96. 
$ Opera, p. 408. 1 Cat. 4ta. ny. p. 292. 
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« the wine into his blood. Wherefore let us, 
re with full affurance of faith take the body _ 
« and blood of Chriſt, For under the form 
« of bread the body is given to them, and 
« under the form of wine his blood.” He 
then tells his pupils they muſt not judge of 
this by their ſenſes, but by faith. 


This writer carried his idea of the ſanity 
of the conſecrated elements ſo far, as not to 


allow that they ever went into the excrements 


of the body; maintaining that they entered 
wholly into the ſubſtance of the communicants; 
and Chryſoſtom ſupported this opinion, by the 
compariſon of wax, which is conſumed in the 
fire, without leaving aſhes or ſoot“. This was 
going yery far indeed for ſo early an age. 


About two hundred years after Chriſt, chri- 
tians applied their thoughts very much to the 
giving of myſtical ſignifications to the ſacra- 
ments, as they were alſo fond of myſtical in- 
terpretations of ſcripture. Among other al- 
luſions, a happy one enough was this, that 
the ſacramental bread, being compoſed of ma- 
ny grains of wheat, and the wine being made 


of many grapes, repreſented the body of the 


. chriſtian church, which was compoſed of ma- 


ny believers, united into one ſociety. Cyprian 


Was the firſt who need that dy the wine 
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was meant the blood of Chriſt, and by the 
water (which they always at that time uſed to 

mix with the wine) the. chriſtian people; and 

that by the mixture of them the union between 

Chriſt and his people was repreſented. This 
idea continued a long time in the church, But 
ſome ſuppoſed that this water and wine were 
a memorial of the water and blood, which 
iſſued from the ſide of Chriſt, when he was 
pierced with the Rs” as he "_ on the 
croſs *. . { 


118 
15. 


1 It was a natural conſequence of this ſuper- 
| ſtitious ' reſpect for the euchariſtical elements, 
that many perſons began to be afraid of com- 
municating. Accordingly we find that, whereas 
originally, all chriſtians who were baptized, and 
not under ſentence of excommunication, received 

the Lord's ſupper, yet in the time of Chry- 
ſoſtom, ſo many abſtained from this part of 
the ſervice, that he was obliged to reprove 
them for it with great ſeverity; and various 
methods were taken to engage them to attend 

y It, | «3013 N WR 21% I. 
When the bread was called the body of 
Chriſt, the cloth which covered it was uſually _ 
called. the cloth of the body, and was conſidered 
* an, to ſome particular reſpect. And wer 
find that Optatus 3 the Donatifts, that - 
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they had taken away theſe body-cloths, and 
that they had waſhed them as if they had been 
dirty. Alſo, Victor of Vita, complained that 
Proculus (the executioner of the cruelties of Gen- 
ſeric, king of the Vandals, againſt the catholics) 
had made ſhirts and drawers of them. This 
body-cloth was to be of very fine linen, and not 
of filk, or of purple, nor of any coloured ſtuff, 
agreeable to an order made by pope Silveſter, 
or, as ſome ſay, pope Euſebius. Jerom treating 
of the euchariſt calls the table on which it was 
celebrated a myſtical table, whoſe very utenſils and 
ſacred coverings were not to be conſidered as 
things inanimate, and void of ſenſe, or to have 


no ſanctity, but to be worſhipped with the ſame , 


ee as the body and blood of our Lordf. 


by the fourth century the Lord's | ſupper was | 
celebrated ſometimes at the tombs of the mar- 


tyrs, and at funerals; which cuſtom gave riſe to 
the maſſes which were afterwards. performed in 
honour of the ſaints, and for the dead. Alſo, 
in many places, about the ſame time, the bread 
and wine were held up to the view of the — * 
before they were diſtributed, that they might be 
ſeen and contemplated with religious reſpect; 
from which the adoration of the ſymbols was as f- 
terwards derived. 


2 — + Middleton's Introductory Diſcourſe, p. 57. | 


* 
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Pas 


neighbouring, and often to diſtant pariſhes, as a 
| particularly at the feaſt of Faſter; and provided 


- ſeems to have been little to complain of in the cuſ- 


tetics. But pope Innocent, who lived a century 
-— after, ſtill continued to ſend the conſecrated. 


elements being thought to be of uſe to the ſick, 
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Towards the end of the fourth century it was 
thought wrong to commit the blood of Chriſt to 
ſo frail a thing as glaſs. Jerom reproaches a 
biſhop of Thoulouſe with this; he being a rich 
man, and able to afford a better veſſel, and more 


proper for the purpoſe 9. 


As the primitive chriſtians confidered their 
joint-partaking of the Lord's ſupper as a bond 
of union among themſelves,” it was natural to 
fend part of the elements to thoſe perſons whoſe 
infirm ftate of health, or neceſſary ayocations, 
would not allow them to be preſent. For the ſame 
reaſon conſecrated bread was alſo ſent to the 


token of brotherly communion. This they did, 
no ſuperſtitious uſe had been made of it, there 
tom. However, the council: of Laodicea thought 


proper to forbid this ſending out of the elements, 
as a cuſtom borrowed from the Jews and the he- 


| bread to the neighbouring pariſhes F, 


„But the greateſt abuſe that was made of this 
euſtom was in conſequence of the conſecrated 


in a medicinal way, and to be a means of pre- 


$ Larroche, p. 53. Baſnage, vol. 1. p. 111. 
-- ſerving 
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ſerving perſons in journies, and upon voyages; 

and as perſons might not always have carried 
home with them enough for theſe uſes, it was 
the cuſtom for the prieſts to keep a quantity of 
the conſecrated bread to diſtribute occaſionally, 
as it might be wanted. Auſtin ſays, © If any 


one fall ſick, let him receive the body and 


% 


« blood: of Chriſt, and let him keep a part of 
« this little body, that he may find the ac- 
« compliſhment of what St, James ſays, Let 
« thoſe who are ſick go to the church to receive 
is frrength of body*.” This ſame Father alſo 
mentions a woman who had made a plaiſter of 
the ſacramental bread for a ſore eye 9. 


Some of the antient chriſtians uſed to bury the 
ſacramental bread together with the dead; think- 


ing, no doubt, that it would be of as much uſe 


to them in that long journey, as it had been in 
other ſhorter ones. However, in a council held 
at Carthage in 419, this practice was condemned; 
but it appears that the cuſtom was not wholly 
laid aſide at the end of the eighth century, 
though it had been prohibited again by the ſixth 
general council in 691. The reaſon was, that 
to bury theſe ſacred elements was now thought 
to be a profanation of them; ſo that a cuſtom 
which, took its riſe from one degree of ſuperſti- 
tion, was aboliſhed by a greater degree of it; 


% 


© Baſnage, vol. 1. P · 161. 4 8 Larroche, P- 6. 
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and of this we ſhall have other inftances 1 in 1 
n of this * | 


| Having vs noted Ane in the doctrine 
| of the euchariſt, and the ſuperſtitious practices 
which in theſe early times were derived from the 
erroneous opinions of chriſtians on the ſubject, 1 
ſhall now relate what I have been able to collect 
concerning the manner in which it was admi- 


niſtered. 


In the firſt place it cannot be denied that in 
the primitive times, all thoſe who were claſſed 
among the faithful received the euchariſt every 
Lord's day. After reading the ſcriptures, and 
the expoſition of them, or the ſermon, at which 
others might attend, they proceeded to the pub- 
lic prayer, in which the audience bore their part, 
at leaſt by ſaying occaſionally, Amen, and the 
ſervice conſtantly cloſed with the celebration 
of the euchariſt, We even find that young 
children, and: indeed infants, communicated. 
This was clearly the caſe in the time of Cyprian. 
The cuſtom continued in the weſtern church till 
near the time of the reformation, and it is ſtill the 
practice of the eaſtern/| churches, and of every 
other part of the chriſtian world that was never 
uy to the ſee of Rome, _ bor? 

al 1 110 

The different claſſes. of chriſtians. in the Pri- 
mitive times as they reſpected the Lord's ſupper, 
were as follows, There were four orders of the 
catechumens. 
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catechumens. The firſt, were inſtructed at their 
own houſes, the ſecond heard the expoſition in 
the church, the third attended the public prayer, 
and the fourth were thoſe h were completely 
ready for baptiſin, for till that time they did not 
attend the celebration of the euchariſt, but were 
formally diſmiſſed at whatiis called Miſſa Cute- 
chumenorum; as the final diſmiſſion of the aſſem- 
bly was called Mi Fideligm n . 


The primitive chriſtians communicated after” 
ſupper, but the cuſtom of celebrating it in the 
morning, was frequent in the church in the time 
of Tertullian, in conſequence, no doubt, of a 
ſuperſtitious reverence for the elements, which 
led them to think that it was wrong to eat any 
thing before they partook of them, but it was 
{till uſual to communicate in the evening. on Ho- 
ly Thurſday. Chryſoſtom being charged with 
giving the euchariſt to ſome perſons after a re- 
paſt, ſaid, * If I have done it, let my name 
be blotted from the catalogue of biſhops, 
and let me not be reckoned among the 
© orthodox &. Magde ic ho, 1 
34 L 25) £5 Pn, | e 

It having been "cuſtomary with the Jes 
whenever they made a ſolemn appearance be- 
fore God, to bring ſome oblations; theſe chriſ- 
tians whenever they aſſembled for public wor- 
OP Neun oy alſo conſidered as an 3 


1 4 4 . "Fi , ”# 
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ing before God, and eſpecially in the more 
ſolemn part of the ſervice, the adminiſtration 
of the euchariſt) brought with them a quantity 


of bread and wine, and a the firſt fruits 


of their corn and grapes theſe offerings, 
or oblations, as they then affected to call them, 
a part was reſerved for the euchariſt, and part 
alſo was eaten afterwards in common, in what 
they called their Agapes, or love feaſts, but 
the remainder was appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the miniſters, and of the poor. Be- 


_ fides bread and wine, it was the cuſtom to 


offer many other things of value at the ſame 
time. But at length they limitted the obla- 
tions which were made on this particular occa- 
ſion to bread and wine only; and afterwards 
they uſually made for this purpoſe one great 
loaf, or cake, which they ſaid repreſented the 
unity. of the church, and which was broken in 
public, and diſtributed to as many as commu- 
nicated. In the fourth century ſome churches 

ſubſtituted what they called eulogies, or holy 


. read, for the bread of the Lord's ſupper “. 


The antients in general believed that the 
water was mixed with the wine in our Savi- - 
our's own adminiſtration of the euchariſt, and 
therefore they did the ſame. This mixture of 
water with the wine is mentioned by Tertul- 
lian, and Cyprian pretends that it was of fin- 


- © Baſnage, vol. 1. p. 112. 
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gular uſe. We find that ſome chriſtians com- 
municated with water only, from which they 
were called Aquarians. Theſe were not only 
Manicheans, who abhorred wine, but alſo others 
who were in the ſcheme of mortifying the fleſh 


by abſtaining from marriage, and the uſe of 
fleſh meat, as well as of wine. 


When the elements began to be conſidered 
in a ſuperſtitious light, as ſomething more than 
mere bread and wine, there muſt have, been a 
time when they imagined that this change took 
place; and, in the early ages it was ſuppoſed 
to be made by the prayer which preceded the 
adminiſtration, and not by any particular form of 
words; and this 1s the idea that the Greek 
church ſtill retains concerning conſecration. But 
afterwards, though it is not eaſy to determine 
when, the change was ſuppoſed to take place as 
the prieſt was pronouncing the words This is my 
body, in Latin, hoc eft corpus meum; as if there 
had been ſome peculiar virtue in the ſound of 
thoſe words, when pronounced by a perſon du- 
ly qualified to uſe them. Thus alſo the hea- 
thens imagined that the preſence of the inviſible 
divinity was made to dwell in an image by the 
prieſt pronouncing ſome form of words, which 
was termed conſecrating them. 


The euchariſtical elements being. now con- 
ſidered as ſomething holy, it was natural to 
Vor. II. B | ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that a degree of holinefs belonged alſy. 
to the table on which the ſeryice was performed, 
and therefore that it ought to be prepared by 
ſome ceremony, for this holy purpoſe. Gregory 
Nyſſen, the ſame whoſe eloquence on the ſub- 
ject of the, euchariſt has been recited already, 
is ſaid to have been the firſt who performed any 
ceremony of this kind, It was about the fourth 
century, as is generally agreed, that places of 
worſhip began to be conſecrated, though in ſome 
very ſimple manner, and it was then forbidden 
to celebrate the Lord's ſupper except in con- 
ſecrated places. When churches were built with 
more magnificence, under Conſtantine, there was 
2 particular place called the /anuary, where the 
table or altar ſtood. 


Lights in the day-time were uſyal in many 
ceremonies in the heathen religion, whence an 
idea of chearfulneſs, and of ſacredneſs alſo, was 
annexed to them, and the chriſtians of thoſe 
ages were but too ready to adopt the religious cuſ- 
toms of the heathens, partly from their own attach- 
ment to them, and alfo with a view to make 
their religion more inviting to the pagans. The 
cuſtom of uſing wax-lights at the euchariſt, in 
particular, probably began in the time of Auſtin, 
in the fifth century. For, in the time of Gre- 
gory the firſt, they were uſed at baptiſm; and 
Iſidore of Seville, who was cotemporary with 
Gregory, ſpeaks of it as a thing eſtabliſhed, 
„ Thoſe,” ſays he, “ who in Greek are called 

Acolytes, 
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ce Acolytet, are in Latin called /ink-bearers, be- 
« cauſe they carry lights when the goſpel is 
ce read; or, when the ſacrifice is offered, not to 
ec diſſipate darkneſs, but to expreſs joy, to de- 
ce clare, under the type of corporeal light, the 
« light ſpoken of in the goſpel.” In bleſſing 
theſe torches and flambeaus, they ſaid, © O Jeſus 
« Chriſt bleſs this wax, we beſeech thee, that it 
© may receive of thee ſuch a power and bene- 
ce diction, that, in all places where it ſhall be 
ce lighted and ſet, the devil may tremble and fly 
ce for fear, and may no more attempt to moleſt 
ce or ſeduce thoſe who ſerve thee.” It muſt 
be obſerved that this cuſtom of uſing lights at 
the celebration of the euchariſt began in the Eaſt 
a little after the time of Gregory Nazianzen. 


The bleſſing of the bread and wine uſed by our 
Saviour himſelf was probably nothing more than 
a very ſhort prayer, ſuch as we commonly uſe 
before meat. But when the adminiſtration of the 
euchariſt came to be a principal part of ſolemn 
religious worſhip, it 1s probable that the prayer 
which preceded it, and from which the whole 
ſervice got the name of Eucbariſt was of 
ſome length, eſpecially as we do not find that 
prayer was uſed in any other part of the ſervice. 
In the third century it is particularly obſerved, 
that the prayers which preceded the celebration 
of the euchariſt were conſiderably lengthened, as 


Larroche, p. 537. 
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well as that the ſolemnity and pomp with which 
it was adminiſtered were increaſed ; and that at 
this time perſons in a ſtate of penitence, and 
others, were excluded from it, in imitation of 
the heathen myſteries. 


r 


It was the cuſtom within this period to aſk 
forgiveneſs of one another, as well as to give 
the ki/s of peace, or charity, before communion, 
the men kiſſing the men, and the women the 
women. They alſo uſed to kiſs the hand of the 
prieſt. This cuſtom of aſking pardon before com- 
municating was uſed in France in the 11th cen- 
tury “*. 


At firſt the deacons generally adminiſtered 
the elements, but in the fourth council of Car- 
thage, they were only ſuffered to adminiſter in 
caſes of neceſſity. Afterwards they adminiſtered 
the cup only, while the prieſt who celebrated 
gave the bread. Sometimes women ſerved on 
this occaſion, and though it was forbidden by 
pope Gelaſius, the practice continued in many 
places till the tenth century f. 


Cyril of Jeruſalem, at the end of the fourth 
century, exhorted his communicants to receive 
the bread by ſupporting the right hand with the 
lefr, alſo to receive it in the hollow of the hand, 


» Larroche, p. 120, + Ib, 123. 
ground, 
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ground; and that in receiving the wine, they 
ſhould approach it with the body a little bowed, 

in token of veneration. The ſixth general coun- 
cil ordered that the hand ſhould be held in the 
form of a croſs. It was the cuſtom in the time 
of Jerom, to kiſs the bread; and in the liturgy 
of Chryſoſtom, uſed by the Greeks, it is directed 
that he who receives the elements ſhould kiſs 
the hand of the deacon from whom he receives 
thkem*. It is needleſs to note the progreſs of 
ſuperſtition in all theſe obſervances, 


When the ſervice was ended, the congregation 
was difmiſſed by the prieſt, ſaying Ite, Miſſa eſt; 
which Polidore Virgil acknowledges was alſo the 
form of diſmiſſing the idolatrous ſervices of the 
pagans f. There was likewiſe, as was obſerved 
before, a formal diſmiſſion of the catechumens, 
before they proceeded to the celebration of the 
euchariſt, in the ſame words, and from this term 
miſſa the whole ſervice came afterwards to be 
called by that name, which by corruption is in the 
Engliſh language maſs. 


The primitive chriſtians did frequently eat 
in common, before the celebration of the Lord's 
| ſupper. To this kind of entertainment, to which 
every perſon brought what he thought proper, 
they gave the name of Agape, or love-feaſt; and 
It is thought to be alluded to in the epiſ- 


* Larroche, p. 119. + Sueur, A. D. p. 398. 
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tles of Peter and Jude, 2 Pet. ii. 13. Jude xii. 
This cuſtom, however, of eating in common hav- 
ing been abuſed, it was forbidden by the council 
of Laodicea in 360. But before this time, when 
it began to be thought improper to eat any thing 
before the euchariſt, this feaſt was omitted till 
after the celebration“. 


Such was the progreſs of ſuperſtition in this 
age of the church, which abounded with men 
of learning and writers. We are not to expect 
a reformation of theſe abuſes, in the next period 
of groſs darkneſs, and while the ſame cauſes of 
corruption, and eſpecially a fondneſs for pagan 
cuſtoms, and a willingneſs to gain over the pa- 
gans by adopting them, continued and increaſ- 
ed. We have now ſeen how the pagan notion 
of myſteries, together with that of a ſan#ifying 
power in the elements themſelves, contributed to 
introduce a train of ſuperſtitious practices into 
the chriſtian church; but we muſt go much deep- 
er into this ſuperſtition in the two following pe- 
riods, with leſs pleaſing proſpects than in the laſt. 
We have ſeen the ſhades of the evening cloſe up- 
on us; we muſt now prepare to paſs through the 
darkneſs of the night, but with the hope that, 
as we come nearer to our own times, the day light 
will viſit us again. 


* Moſheim, Vol, 1. p. 104. 
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$SECT10ON II. 


The Hiſtory of the Eucbariſt from the Time of 
Auſtin to that of Paſchaſius. 


N this period we find a very conſiderable 
L advance towards the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, which was afterwards eſtabliſhed in the 
weſtern church ; but the firſt great ſtep towards 
it, as well as almoſt all the abuſes of which 
an account is given in the laſt ſection, was 
made in the Eaſt, where Anaſtaſius, a monk 
of Mount Sinai (in a treatiſe againſt ſome he- 
retics who aſſerted that the body of Chriſt was 
impaſſible) ſaid that the elements of the Lord's 
ſupper were the true body and blood of Chriſt; 
for that. when Chriſt inſtituted the euchariſt he 
did not ſay, this is the type or antitype of my 
body, but my body. This is evidently a lan- 
guage unknown to all the antients, when they 
ſpoke not rhetorically but gravely on the ſub- 
jet; and yet, on the whole, it is certain that 
he did not mean ſo much as was afterwards 
underſtood by that mode of ſpeaking *. 


But John Damaſcenus, another monk, and 
a celebrated writer in the Eaſt, not only fol- 


lowed Anaſtaſius in his language, but made 


®* Sueur, A. D. 637. 
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a real change in the ideas annexed to it; ſay- 
ing that, when ſome have called the bread 
« and wine figures or figns of the body and 
ce blood of Chriſt, as Baſil, they ſpake of them 
© not after conſecration, but before the obla- 
ce tion was conſecrated,” *© Jeſus,” he ſays, © has 
<c joined to the bread and wine his own divini- 
« ty, and, made them to be his body and blood.” 

He illuſtrates this in the following manner. 
« Iſaiah ſaw a /ighted coal; now a lighted coal 
ce is not mere wood, but wood joined to fire; 
« ſo the bread of the ſacrament is not mere 
©, bread, but bread joined to the divinity, and 
«© the body united to the divinity is not one 
*« and the ſame nature, but the nature of the 
« body is one, and that of the divinity united. 
ce to it anotherf. In the ſecond council of 
Nice, when it was urged on one fide that Chriſt 
had no other image. than the ſacrament, it was 
argued by the council, that the ſacrament af- 
ter conſecration was no image, but properly 
his body and blood 1. This has been the faith 
of the Greek church ever ſince the time of this 
Damaſcenus, who wrote in the beginning of the 
eighth century; and his name is as great an 
authority in the eaſtern church, as that of 
Thomas Aquinas was afterwards in the weſtern, 


In reality, the Greeks muſt conſider the eu- 

chariſtical clements as another body of Chriſt, 
+ Larroche, p. 367. 

3 Taylor on the Grand Apoſtacy, p. 160. 
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to which his ſoul, or his divinity, bears the 
ſame relation that it did to the body which 
he had when on earth, and with which he 
aſcended to heaven. They muſt ſuppoſe that 
there is, as it were, a multiplication of bo- 
dies to the ſame foul, No real change, how- 
ever, is by them ſuppoſed to be made in the 
ſubſtance of the bread and wine; only from 
being mere bread and wine, it becomes a 
new body and blood to Chriſt. mw 


Whether this new opinion ſpread into the 
Weſt does not diſtinctly appear, and the two 
churches had not, at that time, much commu- 
nication with each other. But from the ſame 
general cauſes the idea of ſomething myſtical 
and ſacred in the euchariſtical elements kept 
advancing in the Weſt, as well as in the Eaſt; 
and they were conſidered as bearing ſome pe- 
culiar relation to Chriſt; who was, therefore, 
thought to be, in ſome extraordinary manner, 
preſeut with them, but in what manner, they 
had nor perhaps any diſtinct idea. 


When the euchariſtical elements were con- 
ſidered as fo peculiarly ſacred, we are not ſur- 
prized to find that many methods were uſed 
to prevent the loſs, or waſte of them. Among 
other methods, they began, pretty early in this 
period, to take the bread dipped in the con- 
ſecrated wine. This was particularly noticed 
in the 11th council of Toledo in 675, and 
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in another at Braga in Gallicia, in which a 
decree was made to put a ſtop to this prac- 
tice; but ſtill it was allowed that the eucha- 
riſt might be adminiſtered to ſick perſons and 
young children in this manner. The Armenians 
ſtill receive the euchariſt in this way, and the 
Moſcovites take the bread and wine together 
in a ſpoon “. 


— * 8 


I have obſerved that, in the former period, 
it was uſual for the communicants to carry 
ſome of the conſecrated bread home with them, 
and to take it with them when they went on 
a journey; but in the council of Saragoſſa, with- 
in the preſent period, they who did not eat 
the bread at the time of communicating were 
anathematized. Thus a greater degree of ſu- 
perſtition put an end to a practice which had 
been introduced by a leſs degree of it. How- 
ever, the practice of conſecrating a great quan- 
tity of bread was kept up; and in the time 
of Charlemaigne expreſs directions were given 
for keeping it, in order to communicate the 
ſick 1. This conſecrated bread, it had been the 
cuſtom to keep in a cloſe cheſt, in the church; 
but at a council of Tours, in 567, it was or- 
dered that the het (as it was then called) 
ſhould be kept not in a cheſt, but under the 
title of the croſs, to excite the devotion of 
the people |. 


* Larroche, p. 146. f Ib. p. 167, || Sueur, A. D. 567. 
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Among other ſuperſtitious cuſtoms within this 
period, we find that ſometimes the conſecrated 
wine was mixed with ink, in order to ſign writ- 
ings of a peculiarly folemn nature. Thus pope 
Theodore, in the ſeventh century, ſigned the con- 
demnation and depoſition of Pyrrhus the Mono- 
thelite; it was uſed at the condemnation of Pho- 
tius by the Fathers of the council of Conſtantino- 
ple in 869; and Charles the bald, and Bernard 
count of Barcelona alſo ſigned a treaty with the 
ſacramental wine in 844. It is evident, how- 
ever, from this very abuſe of the euchariſtical 
elements, that they were not at that time ſup- 
poſed to be the real body and blood of Chriſt ; 
for, ſince they have been thought to be ſo, it 
would be deemed a great profanation to make 
any ſuch uſe of them. 


e 


It is not denied that, originally, the cele- 
bration of the Lord's ſupper was a part of the 
public worſhip, in which all the congregation 
of the faithful joined; but in the church of 
Rome at preſent the prieſt alone communicates 
in general, while the congregation are mere ſpec- 
tators of what he is doing, and only join in the 
prayers. This was occaſioned by the ſuperſtitious 
veneration for the elements, from which was natu- 
rally derived an idea of ſome particular prepara- 
tion being neceſſary for the receiving of them. 
The firſt notice that we find of this kind of maſs 
was about the year 700; but we have ſeen thar, 
even in the time of Chryſoſtom, the people in 
general 
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general began to decline communion; but in 
the time of Charlemaigne the prieſts were for- 
bidden to celebrate maſs alone; and pope Soter 
ordained. that no perſon ſhould celebrate maſs, 
unleſs:the prieſt made a third“. Among other 
accuſations of John XII, he was charged with 
celebrating maſs without. communion f. 


No laws, however, could long check the tor- 
rent of this abuſe. It being imagined that the 
celebration of the "maſs was offering the moſt 
acceptable ſacrifice to God, which would avail 
ſor the pardon of fin, and for redeeming ſouls 
out of purgatory, large ſums of money were 
given and bequeathed to the prieſts for this pur- 
pole, which proved a ſource of immenſe wealth 
ro 'them. But this abuſe was much increaſed 
when monks were allowed, by pope Gregory, to 
do the office of prieſts. This order of men had 
much leiſure for the purpoſe, and an idea of pe- 
culiar ſanctity was annexed to their character in 
the minds of the common people. 


To the monks may be attributed the origin of 
private chapels, and the multiplication of altars 
in churches for celebrating ſeveral maſſes at the 
ſame time. For, according to antient cuſtom, 
it was not lawful to ſay more than one maſs, at 
which all aſſiſted; and it was a thing unheard of 
that any perſon ſhould celebrate maſs on the 


* Larroche, p. 126. + Sueur, A. D. 963. 
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ſame day, upon the ſame altar, a cuſtom which 
is ſtill obſerved in the eaſtern churches. For 
the Greeks have but one altar in one church, 
nor do we find the mention of any more in 
the weſtern church till the eighth century. But 
in the time of Adrian the firſt, who lived: to- 
wards the end of the eighth century, there is 
mention made of the great altar to diſtinguiſſi it 
from others in the ſame church. Whenever the 
phraſe occurs in any period pr1or to- this, by 
altars we are to underſtand the tombs of the mar- 
tyrs, which are often ſo called 17. The firſt men- 
tion that we have of the euchariſt being cele- 
brated more than once in the courſe of the ſame 
day, in any church, is in the fifth century, when 
Leo the firſt ordered it on great feſtival days, 
when the crowds were ſo great that the churches 
could not contain thoſe that reſorted to them. 


To indnce the common people to continue 
their offerings after they ceaſed to communicate, 
they were given to underſtand, that provided 
they kept up that cuſtom, the ſervice would 
ſtill be uſeful to them; and inſtead of a real 
communion with bread and wine duly conſe- 
crated, the prieſts gave them a kind of ſubſtitute 
for it, and a thing of a much leſs awful nature, 
viz. bread, over which they prayed, and to which 
they gave the name of hallowed bread. This 
was about the year 7005. 


+ Larroche, p. 47. $ Hiſt, of antient ceremonies, p. 88. 
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It was in conſequence of few perſons offering 
themſelves to communion, that the prieſts got 
a habit of ſpeaking in a very low voice, a cuſtom 
which was afterwards continued through ſuper- 
ſtition, This is ſaid to have begun about the 
end of the tenth century; and ſome ſay that it 


proceeded from a report that God had pu- 


niſhed with ſudden death ſome ſhepherds, who 
ſung the words of conſecration in the fields“. 


Having noted theſe general abuſes, reſpecting 
the euchariſt, I ſhall now conſider the method 
in which it was adminiſtered, going over the 
different parts of the ſervice for that purpoſe ; 
and we ſhall find traces enow of ſuperſtition every 
ſtep that we take. 


As there is nothing preſcribed in the New 
Teſtament concerning the order of public wor- 
ſhip, or the mode of celebrating the Lord's ſup- 
per, different churches fell naturally into dif- 
ferent methods with reſpect to them, as we ſee 
in what remains of ſeveral of the antient litur- 
gies, That of moſt churches had probably been 
gradually altered, eſpecially as mens ideas with 
reſpect to the nature of the ſervice itſelf had 
changed. The preſent canon of the maſs, as it 
is now uſed in the church of Rome, was, for 
the moſt part, compoſed by Gregory the great, 
who made more alterations in it than any of 


* Larroche, p. 79. 
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his predeceſſors. He introduced into it many 
pompous ceremonies, but it was ſeveral centu- 
ries before this canon was adopted by all the 
members of the Latin church. In 699, pope 
Sergius added to the canon of the maſs, that 
while the prieſt is breaking the bread, he ſhould 
ſing three times Lamb of God who taketh away 
the fins of the world, have mercy upon us; but 
chat at the third time, inſtead of the words have 
= mercy upon us, he ſhould ſay, grant us peace. 


Since the celebration of the euchariſt was 
now conſidered as a proper ſacrifice, the table 
on which it was offered came of courſe to be 
an altar; and as altars in the Jewiſh church, 
and among the pagans, were conſecrated, the 
chriſtian altars muſt be ſo too. The firſt men- 
tion that is made of the conſecration: of al- 
tars (more than was obſerved to have been 

done by Gregory Nyſſenus) is in the council of 
Agde in 506, when they were ordered to be 
conſecrated both by chriſm and by the bene- 
diction of the prieſt, In the ninth century 
they added water to the chriſm, and incenſe, 
and other things. They alſo conſecrated three 
table cloths of ſeveral faſhions, and a kind of 
veil of ſeveral colours, according to the dif- 
ferent days, &c 8. 


* Sucur. $ Larroche, p. 49. 
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In order to be better entitled to the name 
of altars, and to correſpond to the altars in 
the Jewiſh and pagan religions, all the wooden 
tables were removed, and all altars were or- 
dered to be made of ſtone. And it was far- 
ther alledged in favour of this cuſtom, that 
Jeſus Chriſt is called the corner fone, and foun- 
dation of the church. This inftitution is aſcrib- 
ed to Silveſter; but the decree is not found. 
It was a council of Epaone in 517, that for- 
bad the conſecration of altars, unleſs they were 
made of ſtone “. 


To the due conſecration of altars it is now 
requiſite that there ſhould be relics in them; 
but this was far from being the caſe originally. 
For a council in the ſeventh century ordered 
that altars ſhould not be conſecrated in any 
place where a body had been interred 7. The 
laſt thing which I ſhall obſerve in reſpect to altars 
is, that Bede is the firſt who makes any mention 
of portable ones. 


It was the cuſtom in all this period not 
only to make ute of /ights, though in the day 
time, during the celebration of the euchariſt, 
but of incenſe alſo; and both theſe appendages 
were borrowed from the heathen ſacrifices, and 
were firſt adopted by the Greeks, and ſo early 


* Baſnage, vol. 1. p. 47. + 1b. p. 48. 
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as the middle of the fifth century; mention 
being then made of aſſembling the church by 
Aambeaus and perfumes. But it is not ſaid that 
this was for the celebration of the euchariſt in 


particular ©. * 
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Originally, the bread that was uſed for the c ce- 
lebration of the Lord's ſupper, was ſuch as was 
preſented among other offerings on the occaſion. 
Afterwards it was the cuſtom to make one great 

loaf or cake, to ſupply all the communicants ; 
and this was broken at the time of the celebra- 
tion, and diſtributed in ſmall pieces to the com- 
municants. But this cuſtom being attended 
with ſome loſs, ſome prieſts in Spain began 
about the ſeventh century, to prepare the eucha- 
riſtical bread in a different manner, baking ſmall 
round pieces on purpoſe, that there might not 
be occaſion to break it at all. But this inno- 
vation was not generally approved, and it was 
expreſsly forbidden by the council of Toledo in 
693 F. In time, however, the increaſing ſuper- 
ſtition of the age got the better of this regula- 
tion, and the cuſtom of making ſmall round 
wafers for the purpoſe of communion at length 
became univerſal in the church. 
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It was the cuſtom in the primitive church, as 
I have already obſerved, to give what is called 


Y 3 p. 526. F. Ib. p. 36, 
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the kiſs of peace, or of charity, immediately be- 
fore communion. This, in time, was thought 
to be an indecent practice, and therefore ought 
to have been laid aſide altogether, However, 
Leo the third, at the end of the ninth century, 
changed this cuſtom for that of kiſſing a plate of 
ſilver or copper, with the figure of a croſs 
upon it, or the relic of ſome ſaint after the con- 
ſecration of the elements“. 


In the fifth century it was the cuſtom for men 
to receive the bread with their naked hands, and 
the women (who perhaps did not expoſe their 
hands naked) in a clean cloth, which obtained 
the name of Dominica. Afterwards, in the farther 
progreſs of ſuperſtition, it came to be the cuſtom 
to receive it in veſſels of gold, &c. but this was 
forbidden in the ſixth general council in 680, and 
they were again ordered to receive it with the 
hand. It has been already obſerved that glaſs 
was thought to be too brittle a thing to receive 
the holy elements. Glaſs veſſels, however, con- 
tinued to be made uſe of, ſo that it was thought 
neceſſary to forbid the uſe of them in a council 
held at Rheims under Charlemaigne; and in 
another council, held in the year 895, wooden 
veſſels were forbidden to be uſed for that pur- 
poſe; and at preſent the Latin church does not 
ſuffer the conſecration to be made in any thing 
but in a chalice of gold, or ſilver, or at leaſt of 
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pewter; and a council held at Albi, in 1254, 
commands all churches, the yearly rent of 
which amounts to fifteen French livres, to have 
a ſilver chalice “. 


In the primitive times we find no mention 
of any particular poſition of the body, as more pro- 
per than any other for receiving the Lord's ſup- 
per; but as ſuperſtition kept gaining ground, 
the Eaſt began to be held peculiarly ſacred, as it 
always had been held by the heathens, who wor- 
ſhipped with their faces turned that way; and 
about the year 536, Pope Vigilius ordered that 
thoſe who celebrated maſs ſhould always direct 
their faces towards the Eaſt f. 


— 


We ſee the effects of ſuperſtition as well in 
the method of diſpoſing of what remained of the 


conſecrated elements, as in the uſe of them. 
Some churches uſed to burn all that remained 
after communion, This was the cuſtom at Jeru- 
ſalem, and it is ſo with the Greeks at preſent ; at 
leaſt, ſays Fleury Þ, they are reproached with it. 
At Conſtantinople it was formerly eaten by young 
ſcholars, ſent from the ſchool for that purpoſe, 
as is related by Evagrius, who wrote at the end 
of the ſixth century, The council of Toledo, in 
693, left it to the liberty of each particular 
church, either to keep what remained of the 
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conſecrated elements, or to eat it; but, in the 
latter caſe, it was ordained that the quantity 
conſectated ſhould be moderate, that it might 
not oppreſs the ſtomachs of thoſe who were 
appointed to take it. But, in whatever man- 
ner they diſpoſed of theſe ſacred elements, it 
was the 5 og not * en "oy of oo till the 
next day . 
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One would imagine that we had ſeen ſuperſtition 
enough in this one article of chriſtian faith and 
practice within this period; but we ſhall find 
much greater abuſes in the next; and notwith 
ſtanding the greater light of the preſent age, 
they continue unreformed in the church of Rome 
to this day. 
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The Hiſtory of the Euchariß, from the Time of 
Paſchafius to the Reformation. 
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E are now arrived to the moſt diſtin- 
W guiſhed æra in the hiſtory of the eu- 
chariſt; after having ſeen how much the eucha- 
riſtical elements in this age of darkneſs had 
gained in point of ſacredneſs and ſolemnity, and 
how aweful a thing the a& of mme 
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was generally apprehended to be; ſo that com- 
monly the prieſt alone communicated, and the 
people very ſeldom, except at the time of the 
greater feſtivals, and eſpecially at Eaſter, 


This was in conſequence of the people in 
general being impreſſed with a confuſed notion 


that the euchariſtical elements were, in ſome 


ſenſe or other, the body and blood of Chriſt,” and 
therefore that Chriſt himfelf was preſent in them. 
But in what manner he was preſent they ſeem to 
have had no clear idea. This general notion, 
however, paved the way for the capital addition 
that was made to the doctrine of the euchariſt 
by Paſchaſius Radbert, a monk of Corbie in 
France, who undertook to explain the manner 
in which the body of Chriſt is preſent in the 
euchariſt. 


This he did in a treatiſe publiſned in the year 
818, in which he maintained that not only the 
bread and wine were changed, by conſecration, 
into the real body and blood of Chriſt; but 
that it was the ſame body that had been born 
of the virgin Mary, and that had been crucified 
and raiſed from the dead. It was in ſupport 
of this opinion that he wrote the two books on 
the delivery of the virgin Mary, which I had oc- 
caſion to mention before; in which he main- 
tained, that it was performed in a miraculous 
manner, without any opening of the womb “. 


* Sueur, A. D. 818. 
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This opinion Paſchaſius himſelf ſeems to have 
been ſenſible was bold and novel. For the firſt 
time that he mentions it, after calling the eucha- 
riſtical elements the body of Chriſt in general, 
he adds, © and to ſay ſomething more ſurpri- 
ce ſing and wonderful (Ut mirabilius loquar) it 
« ig no other fleſh than that which was born 
« of the virgin Mary, which ſuffered upon the 
ec croſs, and which was raiſed from the 
« grave. 


38 


Not depending intirely upon the reaſons 
which he was able to alledge in favour of ſo 
extraordinary an opinion, he likewiſe pro- 
duced in ſupport of it, what was no uncommon 
thing with the monks, and what had no ſmall 
weight with the common people, in that igno- 
rant age, namely an apparition, which for its 
ſingular curioſity, and as a ſpecimen of the 
impoſitions of thoſe times, I ſhall relate. 


A prieſt whoſe name was Plecgills officiating 
at the tomb of St. Ninus, wiſhed, out of love, 
and not infidelity, to ſee the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and falling upon his knees, he aſked 
of God the favour to ſee the nature of the body 
of Jeſus Chriſt, in this myſtery, and to hold 
in his hands the form of that little child which 
the virgin had borne in her lap; when an angel 
cried to him, Get up, quickly, and look at 


* Sucur, A. D. 818. 
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te the infant, which that holy woman hath car- 
« ried, for he is cloathed in his corporeal ha- 
« hit.” The prieſt declared, that being quite 
terrified he looked up, and ſaw upon the altar 


. the child that Simeon had held in his arms, 
it that the angel told him he might not only ſee 
11 but touch the child, and that accordingly he took 
e him and preſſed the breaſt of the child to his 
e own, and after embracing him frequently, he 


kiſſed the God, joining his lips to the lips of 
Jeſus Chriſt. After this he replaced the beau- 
tiful limbs of the God upon the altar, praying 
to God that he might reſume his former figure, 
and that he had ſcarcely finiſned his prayer, when 
riſing from the ground, he found that the body 
of Jeſus Chriſt was reſtored to its former figure, 
as he had requeſted “. 


Notwithſtanding this miracle, and every thing 
elſe that Paſchaſius could alledge in favour of 
his doctrine, it excited great aſtoniſhment, and 
was oppoſed by many perſons of learning and 
eminence. Among others, the emperor Charles 
the Bald was much offended at it, and by his 
particular order, the famous Bertram or Rattram, 
wrote againſt the new opinion of Paſchaſius, and 
at the ſame time againſt his peculiar notion con- 
cerning the delivery of the virgin. 
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In conſequence of this, the doctrine of Paſ- 
chaſius, though publiſhed in the ninth century, 
* Sueur A. D. 818. 
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does not appear to have gained many advocates 
till che eleventh, when it was oppoſed by Beren- 
ger archdeacon of the church of Angers in France, 
(whom I mentioned before as one of the moſt 
eminent ſcholars of his age) and his writings 
on this fubjet made a great impreſſion on the 
minds of many; ſo that though no leſs than 
ten or twelve councils were held on this ſub- 
ject, in all of which the doctrine of Berenger 
was condemned, Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, 
that it had infected almoſt all France, Italy, and 
England; and though, when he was threatened, 
he was weak enough to ſign a recantation of his 
opinion, he certainly died in the belief of it. 
Berenger was followed by Peter and Henry de 
Bruis, whoſe diſciples were called Petrobruſſians, 
and by the Albigenſes in general; who in the 
twelfth century ſeparated from the church of 
Rome. Arnold of Breſſia alſo taught the ſame 
doctrine in Italy, and for this, and his declaim- 
ing againſt the church of Rome in general, he 
was burned at Rome, in 1155 *. 


It is remarkable that for two centuries the 
popes did not interfere in the controverſy about 
Paſchaſius. Moſt probably they thought with 
his adverſaries; and as very few joined him at 
firſt, and he was openly oppoſed by the learned 
men of the age, it ſeemed as if his opinion would 
have died away of itſelf. As ſoon, however, as 


* Larroche, p. 473. 
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it was perceived that the doctrine went down 
with the common people, and that it promiſed 
to give a high idea of the dignity and power of 
the prieſthood, the popes were ready enough to 
enforce it by their decrees, as we have ſeen in 
the caſe of Berenger. It was not, however, till 
the beginning of the thirteenth century that this 
doctrine was made an article of faith, viz. by a 
decree of Innocent the third, at the council of 
Lateran, in 1215, the term franſulſtantiation hav- 
ing been firſt uſed by Stephen biſhop of Autun, 
in the beginning of the twelfth century. 


Even notwithſtanding this decree, ſeveral di- 
vines openly maintained a different opinion, 
thinking it ſufficient to acknowledge the real 
preſence, though they explained the manner of 
it differently from Innocent, and the followers of 
Paſchaſius; and John, ſurnamed Pungens Aſinus, 
a doctor of the univerſity of Paris, ſubſtituted 
the word conſubſtantiation inſtead of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, towards the concluſion of this century“. 
Others ſay that he maintained the aſſumption of 
the conſecrated bread by the divinity. How- 
ever, he did not deny that the ſubſtance of the 
bread and wine remained in the elements; and 
yet the faculty at Paris did not condemn his opi- 
nion, but declared that both this, and the com- 
mon doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, were proba- 
ble ways of making the body of Chriſt exiſt in 
the ſacrament. 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 106, 
As 
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As the monks had contributed greatly to the 
eſtabliſhment of almoſt every other corruption of 
chriſtianity, they were no leſs active in promot- 
ing this. Among others, the name of Odo, bi- 
ſhop of Clugni in France, in the tenth century, 
is mentioned as having been of eminent uſe on 
this occaſion. Indeed, another Odo, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, of that age, is likewiſe ſaid 
to have been a great promoter of it. But there 
does not appear to have been any public act in 
favour of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation in 


England, before the council of Oxford which 
condemned Wickliffe. 


We cannot be ſurpriſed, that the circumſtance 
of all the known properties of bread and wine 
remaining in the euchariſtical elements after con- 
ſecration, ſhould not a little embarraſs the ad- 
vocates for the change of them into real fleſh 
and blood. On this account, Innocent the 
third acknowledged that, after conſecration, 
there did remain in the elements a certain pa- 
neity and vineity, as he called them, which ſa- 
tisfied hunger and thirſt. But afterwards they 
who maintained that the conſecrated hoſt retain- 
ed the nature of bread, and nouriſhed the body, 
and eſpecially that any part of it was turned in- 
to excrement, were, in deriſion, called Stercorariſts. 
This term of reproach ſhews in what abhorrence 
all thoſe who did not aſſent to this new doctrine 
were then held. If ridicule and contempt were 
a proper 4% of truth, I doubt not but that thoſe 

who 
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who defended the abſurd doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tion would have had the advantage of the argu- 
ment. Proteſtants would now only laugh at 
being called Stercorariſts, but at that time the 
laugh would probably not have been with us, 
but againſt us. That was not an age of experi- 
ment, or it might have been eaſily decided, 
viz. by giving a man nothing but conſecrated 
bread, whether it turned to nouriſhment and ex- 
crement or not; but the very propoſal would 
have been deemed impious, and might have been 
very hazardous to the propoſer. 


Conſidering the great difficulty of forming any 
conception concerning this converſion of the 
bread and wine into real fleſh and blood, it 1s 
no wonder that many doubts ſhould have been 
ſtarted, anddifferent opinions ſhould have been held 
concerning it; and that they ſhould even conti- 
nue to be held, notwithſtanding the moſt autho- 
ritative deciſions reſpecting it. Peter Lombard, 
cotemporary with Stephen of Autun above men- 
tioned, approved of this doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, but could not determine of what ind the 
change was ; whether it was only formal, or ſub- 
ftantial, that is, whether it affected rhe ſenſible 
properties of the elements, or the real ſubſtance 
of them“. 


It was alſo a queſtion whether the water (which 
it was always the cuſtom to mix with the wine 
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before conſecration) was changed immediately 
into the blood of - Chriſt, or whether it was 
changed into wine firſt. Paſchaſius himſelf had 
aſſerted the former, but after long debates it was 
determined by Innocent the third, and the ſchool- 
men ſupported him in it, that the water is chang- 
ed into wine before it is changed into the blood 
of Chriſt. See Baſnage's Hiſtoire des Egliſes 
Reformees, vol. iii. p. 681, where this and other 
difficulties on the ſame ſubject are particularly 
confidered, It is ſufficient for my purpoſe to 
give a ſpecimen of them. 


In this, and ſeveral other reſpects, a conſidera- 
ble latitude of opinion was formerly allowed in 
the church of Rome; and indeed the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation did not properly become an ar- 
ticle of faith before it was made to be ſo by the 
council of Trent. The cardinal D'Ailli, at the 
council of Conſtance, ſpoke of the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation as an opinion only, and ſaid that 
it-could not be clearly inferred from the ſcrip- 
tures, that the ſubſtance of bread did not re- 
main in the ſacrament f. 


At the council of Trent, the Franciſcans main- 
tained that the body of Chriſt deſcended from 
heaven, in order to be changed into the form 
of. bread and wine, though it did not quit its for- 
mer place, whereas the Dominicans ſaid, that Je- 
ſus Chriſt did not come from any other place, 


+ Larroche, p. 492. 
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but that he was ed in the hoſt, the ſubſtance 
of the bread being changed into that of his bo- 
The council did not decide this queſtion, 
but in their decrees made 8 of ſuch terms as 
both n might r b 
When the great Aiffeulty of one 1 con ver- 
ſion of any particular quantity of bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Chriſt was got over, 
one would imagine that another difficulty, no leſs 
inſuperable, would have occurred, with reſpect to 
the multitude of conſecrations performed in dif- 
ferent places at the ſame time. But Guimond, 
who wrote againſt Berenger, in 1075, made no- 
thing of theſe, or af ſtill greater difficulties. 
« Every ſeparate part, ſays he, © of the eu- 
ce chariſt is the whole body of Chriſt. It is giv- 
* en entire to all the faithful. They all receive 
ce it equally, Though it ſhould be celebrated a 
ce thouſand times at once, it is the ſame indiviſi- 
«© ble body of Chriſt, It is only to ſenſe that a 
« ſingle part of the hoſt appears leſs than the 
« whole, but our ſenſes often deceive us. It is 
« acknowledged that there is a difficulty in com- 
« Pprebending this, but there is no difficulty in be- 
ce lieving it. The only queſtion is, whether God 
* has been willing to make this change? It is 
e like the voice of a ſingle man, which all the 
te. audience hears entire.” He exhorts hererics 
to yield to the truth, becauſe, ſays he, © we arg 


5 Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 669. 
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c not now contending for victory, as in the 
« ſchools, or for any temporal intereſt, as in the 
« ſecular courts. In this diſpute nothing leſs is 
« depending than eternal life f.“ 


When it was objected to Guimond, that the 
rats ſometimes eat the conſecrated bread, he re- 
plied, that either the ſenſes were deceived, or the 
body of Chriſt did not ſuffer any more in the rat, 
than in the ſepulchre, or that the devil put real 
breadinto it, on which men and rats might feed . 


The language in which ſome of the popiſh 
prieſts have boaſted of the power which this doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation gives them, would ex- 
cite the greateſt ridicule, if there was not a mix- 
ture of impiety with the abſurdity of it. On 
« our altars,” ſay ſome of them, “ Jeſus Chriſt 
*« obeys all the world. He obeys the prieſt, let 
« him be where he will, at every hour, at his 
« ſimple word. They carry him whither they 
&« pleaſe. He goes into the mouth of the wick- 
« ed as well as of the righteous. He makes no 
« reſiſtance, he does not heſitate one moment. & 
Some prieſts boaſted that they had even more 
power than the bleſſed virgin, becauſe they could 
create their creator whenever they pleaſed ; 
whereas ſhe had conceived him but once||. 


+ Fleury, 1 Baſnage, vol. 2. p. 120. 
§ Ib. vol. 1. p. 26. I Ib. vol. 2. p. 423. 
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So much is made to depend on the power and 
will of the prieſt, with reſpect to the euchariſt, 
and the ſacraments in general, in the church of 
Rome, as, I ſhould think, muſt occaſion a good 
deal of anxiety on the part of thoſe who receive 
them. For they believe that the efficacy of all 
the ſacraments depends upon the intention of 
him that adminiſters them. This is exprefsly 
determined in a decree of pope Eugenius; and 
at the council of Trent an anathema was 
pronounced on thoſe who denied it. This is 
even carried ſo far, that in 'one of the rubrics of 
the Miſſal, it is given as a rule, that if the 
prieſt who goes to conſecrate twelve hoſts, 
ſhould have a general intention to leave out 
one of them it will affect them ail“. Luther 
mentions ſome prieſts at Rome, who acknow- 
ledged that inſtead of pronouncing the proper 
words of conſecration, only ſaid to themſelves, 
Bread thou art, and bread thou ſhalt remain f. 


All the diſputes about the nature of the eu- 


chariſtical elements were not confined to the 
weſtern church, in this period; for at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century the Greeks were 
much agitated about this ſubject; ſome affirm- 
ing that the myſteries, as they called them, were 
incorruptible, while others maintained that they 
were not: when Zonaras, a Greek friar, hap- 


* Burnet on the Articles, p. 370. + Baſnage, vol. 3. 
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pily found out a middle way, which ſhewed no 
leſs ingenuity than had been diſplayed on the 
ſame ſubject by many of the monks or ſchoolmen 
in the Weſt. The conſecrated bread, he aid, 
was the fleſh of Chriſt, as dead, and therefore 
corruptible ; but that after it was eaten, and 
thereby gone, as it were, into the ſepulchre 
it became incorruptible ; becauſe the body of 
our Lord did not remain long dead and buried, 
but roſe again I. | 


The doctrine of tranſubſtantiation was the 
cauſe of a great variety of new ceremonies 
and inſtitutions in the church of Rome. Hence, 
among other things, thoſe rich and ſplendid re- 
ceptacles which were formed for the reſidence 
of God, under this new ſhape, and the lamps 
and other precious ornaments that were deſigned 
to beautify this habitation of the deity; and 
hence the cuſtom of carrying about this divine 
bread in ſolemn pomp, through the public ſtreets, 
when it is to be adminiſtered to ſick and dying 
perſons, with many other ceremonies of a like 


nature. But what crowns the whole was the 
feſtival of the holy ſacrament, 


This was an inſtitution of Urban the fourth, 
in 1264, on the pretended revelation of one Juliana, 
a woman of Liege, who ſaid that it was ſhewed 


4 Larroche, p. 494, 
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her from heaven, that this particular feſtival day 
of the holy euchariſt, had always been in the 
councils of the ſovereign Trinity ; but that now 
the time of revealing it to men was come. In 
the decree of Urban it is ſaid, © this feſtival 
« day properly belongs to the ſacrament, be- 
c cauſe there is no ſaint but what has his proper 
« feſtival; that this is intended to confound the 
© unbelief and extravagance of heretics, and to 
ee repair all the faults that men might be guilty of 
ce jn other maſſes *.” This feſtival is attended 
with a proceſſion, in which the hoſt is carried 
in great pomp and magnificence. No leſs a per- 
ſon than Thomas Aquinas compoſed the office 
for this great ſolemnity. 


Notwithſtanding all this pomp and ſplendor, 
which ſeldom fail to have charms for the bulk of 
mankind, this decree of Urban was not univer- 
ſally obſerved; and therefore it was confirmed 
by another bull of Clement the fifth. But when 
the minds of men were a little enlightened after 
the reformation by Luther, this ſolemnity be- 
came the topic of - much ridicule. On this ac- 
count Catharine of Medicis wrote to the pope 
in 1561, as Thuanus informs us, to requeſt the 
adolition of this feſtival, becauſe it was the oc- 
caſion of much ſcandal, and was not at all ne- 
ceſſary. It may not be amiſs to give a more 
particular account of ſome of the other new 
ſuperſtitions mentioned above. 


* Larroche, p. 581. 
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It was towards the end of the ſixth century that 

the elevation of the hoſt was firſt praiſed in the 
eaſtern church; but then it was intended to 
repreſent the elevation of Chriſt upon the croſs, 
and was made immediately before the commu- 
nion; and there is no mention of this ce- 
remony in the weſtern church before the ele- 
venth century. But then it immediately followed 
the conſecration, though no adoration is ſaid 
to have been intended by this ceremony till the 
thirteenth century, when it was expreſsly ap- 
pointed in the conſtitutions of Honorius the 
third and Gregory the ninth ; the latter of whom 
in 1227, ordered the ringing of a bell, to warn 
the people to fall down on their knees and adore 
the conſecrated hoſt*. This, however, ſeems 
to have been done before by Guy Pare, the 
pope's legate in Germany; who, when he was 
at Cologne, in 1201, ordered, that when the 
hoſt was elevated in the celebration of the maſs, 
the people ſhould proſtrate themſelves in the 
church at the ſound of a bell . | 


The ceremony of carrying the hoſt in proceſ- 
ſion to communicate the ſick, ſeems to have 
been firſt uſed in this country. For, at the 
end of the twelfth century, Hubert archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and legate of pope Celeſtine, 
held a ſynod at York, in which, among other 
things, he commanded that when any fick per- 


* Larroche, p. 102. + Hiſtoire des papes, vol. 3. 
p. 131. | 
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ſons were to receive the communion, the prieſt 
himſelf ſnould carry the hoſt, cloathed with his 
proper habits, and with lights borne before it, 
ſuitable to ſo great a ſacrament 7. We are alſo 
informed that, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, Odo, biſhop of Paris, in one of his ſy- 
nods, made ſeveral conſtitutions relating to the 
ſacrament; as about the manner of carrying it to the 
ſick, of the adoration of the perſons who ſhould 
meet it, of keeping it in the beſt part of the al- 
tar, of locking it up ſafe; with ſeveral precau- 
tions in caſe it ſhould happen that any part of 
the conſecrated elements ſhould fall to the 
ground, or any fly or ſpider ſhould fall into the 
wine §. 


Conſidering how ſolemn a thing the buſineſs 
of communicating was made, in conſequence of the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, we do not wonder 
that it was ordered by the council of Trent that, 
how contrite ſoever a ſinner ſhould feel himſelf, 
he ſhould not approach the holy euchariſt with- 
out having made his ſacramental confeſſion, nor at 
the ſolemnity which the receiving of the com- 
munion gave to an oath, This appeared, when 
pope Gregory the ſeventh, propoſed to the em- 
peror Henry, who was charged with many 
crimes, to exculpate himſelf, by taking one part 
of a conſecrated hoſt, while he himſelf ſhould 
take the other. This propoſal ſtaggered the em- 
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peror ſo much, that he deſired the affair to be re- 
ferred to a general council *. But we are more 
ſurpriſed that, upon any occaſion whatever, any 
perſon ſhould be permitted to eat before he re- 
ceived the communion ; and yet, application be- 
ing made to the pope on the part of the king of 
France, in 1722, that he might take ſome nou- 
riſhment before he received the communion, on 
the day of his conſecration, as it was thought 
that he would not be able to go through the fa- 
tigue of the ceremony without it, the requeſt 
was granted. It muſt be preſumed, however, 
that no other than the pope himſelf could have 
given ſo great a diſpenſation f. 


It was owing to the great awfulneſs of the real 
maſſes, and the many ceremonies that were ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in the celebration of them, 
that, for four or five hundred years, what are called 
dry maſſes (or the ceremonies of the maſs without 
the conſecration of the elements) were much uſed 
in the church of Rome. They were more eſpe- 
cially uſed by gentlemen who went a hunting 
early in the morning, or returned late, or when 
a new married couple wanted to receive benedic- 
tion, c. St. Louis often uſed this ceremony 
on board his veſſel, and it ſerved for a conſola- 
tion to pilgrims, when they had no opportunity 
of having real maſſes in their return from the 
Holy Land. Theſe dry maſſes were ſo common 
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at one time, that there was a rubric in the Ro- 
miſh ritual prepared for them. But the refor- 
mation opening mens eyes upon the ſubject, Ec- 
cius confeſſed that what had been practiſed fo 
long was, in truth, an impiety and blaſphemy 
againſt God. The council of Trent did not, 
however, correct the abuſe ; but the biſhops ſince 
that time have aboliſhed it by degrees, and now 
it is only uſed on Good Fridays, and during 
ſtorms at ſea f. 


We ſee the farther progreſs of ſuperſtition in 
the various methods that were deviſed in order 
to prevent the waſte or abuſe of the conſecrated 
elements, which increaſed after the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation. In the tenth century the 
prieſts began to put the bread into the mouths 
of the communicants, and in the eleventh they 
began, in ſome churches, to uſe little hoſts, like 
wafers, made round, white, and very thin; but 
this was not till after the condemnation of Be- 
renger, and was diſliked by many at that time; 
and the former cuſtom of breaking the bread 
into little pieces, and alſo that of giving the 
bread ſteeped in the wine were ſtill uſed in many 
places, till near the end of the twelfth century, 
after which the uſe of thin wafers became uni- 
verſal, 


At length, in order to leave the leaſt room for 
waſte or abuſe poſſible, the cuſtom of communi- 


+ Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 686. 
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cating the laity with the bread only was introduc- 
ed; and the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation made 
this practice much eaſier than it could otherwiſe 
have been. For it being now agreed that the 
conſecrated bread was the whole body of Chriſt, 
it contained the blood of courſe; and conſequent- 
ly the wine, which was the blood only, became 
ſuperfluous, 


Thomas Aquinas defended the cuſtom of com- 
municating with the bread only, but he ſays that 
it was not obſerved in all churches ; and the laity 
in many places, in order to prevent the ſpilling 
of the wine, or as they called it, the blood of 
Chriſt (againſt which they were always moſt par- 
ticularly cautioned) ſucked it through quills, or 
filver pipes, which were faſtened to their chalices 
for that purpoſe. But at length, and eſpecially 
from the cuſtom of giving the bread ſteeped in 
the wine, came by degrees, the cuftom of com- 
munion in one kind only, without any expreſs au- 
thority for the purpoſe, in almoſt all the weſtern 
churches, till it was eſtabliſhed by the council of 
Conſtance, in 1415. But the cuſtom of commu- 
nicating in both kinds was ſtill practiſed in ſeve- 
ral places, and the pope himſelf is ſaid at one 
time to have adminiſtered the wine to the dea- 
cons and miniſters of the altar, and to other 
perſons of eminent piety, whom he thought 
worthy of ſo great a gift. 


The 
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The council of Trent confirmed that of Con- 
ſtance, but left it to the pope to grant the uſe 
of the cup to thoſe whom he ſhould think pro- 
per. Accordingly Pius the fourth granted the 
communion in both kinds to thoſe who ſhould 
demand it, provided they profeſſed to believe 
as the church did in other reſpects“ . The Bo- 
hemians alſo were allowed, with the pope's con- 
ſent, to make uſe of the cup. 


The high reverence for the euchariſt, which 
. was produced by the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, made a change in the poſture of re- 
ceiving it. For till the thirteenth century, all 
perſons had communicated fanding, but about 
that time the cuſtom of receiving it kneeling 
came into uſe, and this is continued ever ſince 
in the church of Rome, and from that in the 
church of England. Frequent communion alſo 
was now no more to be expected, and indeed 
ſo early as the tenth century, Ratherius biſhop 
of Verona was obliged to order his prieſts 
to warn believers to come four times a year to 
the communion , and now the catholics are not 
required to communicate more than once a year, 
and this is generally at Eaſter, 


There are various other ſuperſtitious practices re- 
ſpecting the euchariſt in the church of Rome, the 
origin of - which it is not eaſy to trace, There 


* Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 4. p. 679, + Larroche, p. 137. 
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are ſix ſeveral ſorts of veftments belonging to the 
officiating prieſt, and eight or nine to the biſhop, 
and there is not one of them but has ſome 
myſterious ſignification, and a correſponding ſe- 
parate conſecration; not to mention the dif- 
ferent colours of them, and the different oc- 
caſions on which they are uſed; and they are 
all ſo neceſſary, that the ſmalleſt variation in 


the ritual, makes the maſſes be deemed im- 
perfect, 


As I obſerved before, that two maſſes muſt 
not be celebrated on the ſame altar in the courſe 
of one day, and even a prieſt cannot officiate at 
any altar when a biſhop has done it before him, 
they are now multiplied exceedingly. The maſ- 
fes alſo are reckoned defective, unleſs the altar 
be covered with three cloths, conſecrated by the 
biſhop, the laſt of which muſt be longer than 
the other; and it muſt, after all, be covered with 
a fluff of ſome particular colour, according to 
the feſtival on which it is ufed. But the altar 
muſt be ſtripped of all its ornaments on Good 
Friday, for reaſons which may be ſeen in Baſ- 
nage vol. i. p. 48. together with many other 
ſuperſtitious obſervances relating to the eucha- 
riſt, which I do not think it worth while to 
recite, 


In the eleventh century there aroſe violent 
debates between the Greek and Latin churches 
on account of the former uſing unleavened bread 

in 
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in the celebration of the euchariſt. Such, how- 
ever, it is very evident, muſt have been the 
bread that our Saviour himſelf made uſe of in 
the inſtitution, as there was no leaven to be 
had during the whole ſeaſon of paſſover; and 
at length the Latin church conformed to this 
cuſtom. 


Conſidering the many groſs abuſes which 
prevailed with reſpect to the Lord's ſupper, 
after the time of Paſchaſius, it is no wonder 
that we meet with ſome perſons who laid it 
aſide altogether. This was the caſe with the 
Paulicians in the ninth century, who conſider- 
ed both baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper as ſome- 
thing figurative and parabolical“. This was 
alſo the caſe with ſome perſons in France, in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and they 
were condemned at the ſynods of Orleans, and 
again at Arras in 1025$h. Allo in the twelfth 
century, one Tanchelin perſuaded the people 
of Antwerp, and other perſons in Flanders, 
that receiving the Lord's ſupper was not ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. But indeed this he might 
do, without wiſhing them to omit the celebra- 
tion of it altogether, 


As little can we wonder that unbelievers 
ſhould take advantage of ſuch a doctrine as this, 
to treat the chriſtian religion with contempt. 


 * Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 178. Þ Fleury. 
Averroes, 
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Averroes, the great free-thinker of his age, ſaid 
that Judaiſm was the religion of children, and Ma- 
hometaniſm that of hogs ; but he knew no ſe& 
ſo fooliſh and abſurd as that of the chriſtians, 
who adored what they eat f. 


s-5 © FT - 1-0-3 IV. 


Of the Recovery of the genuine Chriſtian Doctrine 
concerning the Lord's Supper. 


As the corruption of this doctrine took place 
A very early in the chriſtian church, and 
proceeded farther than any other, ſo it was with 
great difficulty rectified; and indeed it is in 
general but very imperfectly done to this day, 
eſpecially in the eſtabliſned reformed churches. 
The minds of the reformers, in general, were 
impreſſed with an idea of ſomething peculiarly 
myſterious and awful in the nature of the eu- 
chariſt, as well as with a firm perſuaſion con- 
cerning the divinity of Chriſt. 


Wickliffe was late in ſettling his notion about 
the Lord's ſupper; ſo that, in different parts 
of his writings, he contradicts himſelf on this 
ſubject f. John Huſs believed the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation and the real preſence; but 
in anſwer to a perſon who had ſaid that a 


+ Memoires pour la vie de Petrarch, vol. 3. p. 750. 
1 Gilpin's life of him, p. 65. 


prieſt, 
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prieſt, after his conſecration, was the Father of 
God, and the creator of God's body, he wrote 
a treatiſe to prove that Jeſus Chriſt is the au- 
thor of the tranſubſtantiation, and the' N 
only the miniſter of it“. 


It is remarkable, that with reſpect to moſt of 
the reformers from popery in the ſixteenth cen- 
rury, the article of the euchariſt was the laſt in 
which they gained any clear light, the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation being that which they 
parted with with peculiar reluctance, and in 
all public diſputations their popiſh adverſaries 
had more advantage with reſpect to this than 
to any other ſubject. They advanced to the 
conferences with the utmoſt boldneſs when this 
was to be the ſubject of their diſputation, hav- 
ing the prejudices of their audience, and in a 
great meaſure, thoſe that were their adverſa- 
ries too, on their fide, 


Though Luther rejected tranſubſtantiation, 
he nevertheleſs retained the doctrine of the 
real preſence of the body of Chriſt in the eu- 
chariſt ; believing that even the body of Chriſt 
might be omnipreſent, as well as his divinity ; 
and in the Lutheran Form of concord, which they 
made the terms of communion with them, this 
article was inſerted. Luther, in his attempts 


* Lenfant's Hiſtory of the Council of Conſtance, 
vol, 1. p. 432. 


to 
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to explain his doctrine on the fubject of the 
euchariſt (which, to diſtinguiſh it from that of 
the papiſts, he called conſubſtantiation) ſaid that 
as in a red hot iron, two diſtinct ſubſtances, 
the iron and the fire are united, ſo is the body 
of Chriſt joined with the bread in the euchariſt *. 
Some Lutherans maintained, that all the pro- 
perties of the divine nature were communicated 
ro the human nature of Chriſt, and conſequently 
its omnipreſence, by the hypoſtatical union be- 
tween themf. But theſe were more rigid than 
Luther himſelf, and it is ſuppoſed that being 
convinced by the reaſons of Melanchton, he 
would have entertained the opinion of the other 
reformers on this ſubject, if death had not pre- 
vented him. Carolſtadt, Luther's colleague, 
maintained that the bread and wine were no 
other than ſigns or ſymbols, deſigned to excne 
in the minds of chriſtians the remembrance of 
the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, and of the 
benefits which ariſe from them S. 


It is remarkable that Zuinglius was much 
more rational than Luther on this ſubject. For 
he, like Carolſtadt, conſidered the bread and 
wine as no more than ſigns and ſymbols of the 
body and blood of Chriſt, and that we derive no 
benefit from the euchariſt, except what ariſes 
from the recollection of the merits of Chriſt |. 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p 331. + Ib. vol. 4. p. 75. 

m Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 331. 5 Moſheim, vol, 3. p. 331. 
| {| Moſheim, vol. 4. p. 76. 

He 
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He would not even allow the miniſters of the 
church the power of excluding flagitious mem- 
bers from church communion, but left all pu- 
niſhment to the civil magiſtrate ®. Upon the 
whole, Zuinglius ſeems to have thought as ra- 
tionally on the ſubject of the euchariſt as Soci- 
nus, who alſo conſidered it merely as a comme- 
moration of the death of Chriſt, 


Calvin was much leſs rational. For he ſup- 
poſed that a certain divine virtue or efficacy was 
communicated by Chriſt, together with the bread 
and wine T. And he not only excluded vicious 
perſons from communion, but likewiſe procured 
their baniſhment from the city 8. 


We have a remarkable example of the confi- 
dence of the catholics on the ſubject of the eucha- 
riſt in the famous conference of Poiſſy, in 1561, 
held in the preſence of Charles the ninth, and Ca- 
tharine of Medicis, in the court of France, be- 
tween a number of popiſh and proteſtant divines, 
of whom the cardinal of Lorraine was the princi- 
pal on the ſide of the catholics, and Beza on that 
of the proteſtants. The cardinal, in his ſpeech on 
this ſubject, ſays, We muſt always oppoſe theſe 
*« words of Chriſt, This is my body, to all argu- 
* mentations, judgments, and ſpeculations of the 
© underſtanding. They will be fire and thun- 
* der to all conſciences. Let us believe the 


* Moſheim, vol, 4. p. 115. + Ib. p. 79. 5 Ib. p. 115. 
« Lord, 
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Lord, and obey him in all things, and places; 


« Jet us not contradict him, becauſe what he tells 


us ſeems abſurd, improper, and contrary to our 


« {ſenſes and thought. Let his word overcome 
te every thing, and be unto us, as it is, the moſt 


e precious thing. This it becomes us to do 


cc every. where, but eſpecially in the holy myſte- 
& ries... Let us not look only to the things we 
« fee, but let us obſerve his word, for his word 


<« is infallible, and cannot be falſe or deceive 


« us, On the contrary, our ſenſes are eaſily 
ce impoſed upon, and deceive us often. Since 
ce then he has ſaid this is my body, let us not 
« doubt of it, but believe, obey, and look upon 
<« him with the eyes of our underſtanding, &c“.“ 


On moſt other ſubjects the popiſh advocates ra- 
ther declined the conteſt, but in this they thought 
they could triumph. This conference ended 
as all others in thoſe days did, without giving 


any ſatisfaction to either party. The cardinal 


himſelf would have conſented to an article on 
this ſubject ſufficiently agreeable to the Luthe- 
ran doctrine, viz, That the ſubſtance of the bo- 
dy and blood of Chriſt is in the euchariſt; but 
his brethren would not admit of it, think- 
ing it captious and heretical f. 


It is the doctrine both of the church of Eng- 


land, and of the eſtabliſhment in Scotland, that 


» Laval's Hiſtory of che Reformation in France, vol. 
1. p. 536. + Ib. p. 583. 


ſome 
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ſome peculiar divine virtue is communicated with 
the euchariſtical elements, when they are pro- 
perly received, and therefore more preparation 
is enjoined for receiving this ordinance, than for 
attending public worſhip in general. In the 
twenty fifth article of the church of England it 
is ſaid, that © ſacraments ordained by Chriſt, be 
tc not only badges or tokens of chriſtian mens 
te profeſſion, but rather they be mens certain 
« ſure witneſſes, and effectual ſigns of grace, 
« and God's good will towards us, by the which 
« he does work inviſibly in us, and doth not 
cc only quicken, but alſo ſtrengthen and confirm 
« our faith in him.“ 


In the Aſſembly's catechiſm, a ſacrament is de- 
fined to be © an holy ordinance, inſtituted by 
« Chriſt; wherein, by ſenſible ſigns, Chriſt and 
« the benefits of the new covenant, are repre- 
« ſented, ſealed, and applied to believers.” The 
Lord's ſupper in particular is ſaid to be « a 
e ſacrament, wherein, by giving bread and wine, 
« according to Chriſt's appointment, his death is 
e ſhewed forth, and the worthy receivers are not 
te after a corporeal and carnal manner, but by 
te faith, made partakers of his body and blood, with 
« all its benefits, to their ſpiritual nouriſhment, 
e and growth in grace.” Agreeably to theſe 
ideas, it is there ſaid that, © it is required of 
% them who would worthily partake of the 
« Lord's ſupper, that they examine themſelves, 
* of their knowledge to diſcern the Lord's bo- 
ca « dy, 
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« dy, of their faith to feed upon him, of their 
© repentance, love, and new obedience, leſt, 
* coming unworthily, they eat and drink judg- 
tc ment to themſelves.” 


This article of ſuperſtition has great hold on 
the minds of Diſſenters in general, the Independ- 
ants requiring before admiſſion to communion, 
an account of what they call an experience in 
religion, or the evidence of a man's having had 
what they deem to be a miraculous work of 
grace upon his ſoul; ſo that they can have 
reaſon to think that he is one of the ele#, and 
that he will not fall away. And on this ac- 
count they have days of preparation for receiy- 
ing the Lord's ſupper, and they do not conſider 
any perſon to be properly qualified to adrniniſt- 
er either this ordinance, or baptiſm, till he has 
been regularly ordained, though they have no 
objection to his preaching all his life, if he plea- 
ſes, without that ceremony, or to attending up- 
on his miniſtry in all other reſpects. 


It can alſo be from nothing but the remains 
of ſuperſtition, that the number of communi- 
cants, even among the moſt liberal of the-Dif> 
ſenters, is very ſmall, ſeldom exceeding one 
in ten of the congregation; and very few as 
yet bring their children to communion. On 
this ſubject Mr. Pierce wrote a very valuable 
tract, which has led many perſons to think fa - 
vourably of the practice, as the only effectual 

method 
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method of ſecuring the attendance of chriſtians 
in general, when they are grown up. 


I would only adviſe the deferring of com- 
munion till the children be of a proper age to 
be brought to attend other parts of public wor- 
ſhip, and till they can be made to join in the 
celebration with decency, ſo as to give no of- 
fence to others. This being a part of public 
worſhip, there cannot, I think, be any reaſon 
for making them communicate at an earlier age ; 
and' to make them do it at any period before 
it be properly an act of their own, will equally 
ſecure their attendance afterwards, which is the 
object to be aimed at. It is having had no 
particular fixed time for beginning to commu- 
nicate, that has been the reaſon of its being ſo 
generally neglected as it has been with us. I flat- 
ter myſelf, however, that in due time, we 
ſhall think rationally on this, as well as on 
other ſubjects relating to chriſtianity, and that 
our practice will correſpond with our fenti- 
ments. 
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PAR T VI. 
The Hiſtory of Opinions relating to BaPTiSM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE rite of baptiſm was firſt praftifed by 
John, whofe commiſſion from God, was 

to baptize unto repentance all who ſhould pro- 
feſs themſelves to be his diſciples. Our Saviour 
himſelf was baptized, and probably all the 
apoſtles, who, by his directions, baptized others, 
even in his life time; and in his giving his com- 
miſſion to them, he commanded them to haptize, 
as well as diſciple all nations. Accordingly we 
find, in the book of Acts, that all who were 
converted to chriſtianity, Jews as well as Gen- 
tiles, were received into the chriſtian church 
by baptiſm ; and at that time this rite appears 
to have been generally, though probably not 
| always 
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always, performed by dipping the whole body 
in water. 


As this rite is uſually called the baptiſm of 
repentance, it was probably intended to repre- 
ſent the purity of heart and life which was re- 
quired of all who profeſſed themſelves to be 
chriſtians; and therefore a declaration of faith 
in Chriſt, and alſo of repentance, was always 
made by thoſe who preſented themſelves to be 
baptized, at leaſt if it was required of them, 
Nothing more, therefore, ſeems to have been 
meant by baptiſm originally, than a ſolemn de- 
claration of a man's being a chriſtian, and of 
his reſolution to live as becomes one; and very 
far was it from being imagined, that there was 
any peculiar virtue in the rite itſelf. It was 
conſidered as laying a man under obligation 
to a virtuous and holy life, as the profeſſion 
of chriſtianity neceſſarily does, but not as of 
itſelf making any perſon holy. 


It is certain, that in very early times, there 
is no particular mention made of any perſon 
being baptized by ſprinkling only, or a partial 
application of water to the body; but as on 
the other hand, the dipping of the whole body 


is not expreſsly preſcribed, and the moral emblem 
is the ſame, viz. that of cleanneſs or purity, 
produced by the uſe of water, we ſeem to be 
at liberty to apply the water either to the 
whole body, or to a part of it, as circumſtan- 

E 2 ces 
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ces ſhall make it convenient. The Greek word 
Cargo certainly does not always imply. a dip- 
ping of the whole body in water. For it is 
applied to that kind of waſhing which the Pha- 
riſees required before eating. See Luke xi. 38. 
Vii. 4. We read in-the ſame evangeliſt of the 
baptiſm not only of cups, pots, and brazen veſſels, 
but alſo of couches. Alfo, as in the Old Teſta- 
ment we often read of ſprinkling with water, as 
Num. xix. 13. 18. Ezek. xxxvi. 25. and it is re- 
ferred to in the New, Heb. ix. 19. where we read, 
And Moſes ſprinkled both the book of the Law, and 
all the people; I think it moſt probable, that 
when great numbers were baptized at the ſame 
time, the water was applied in this manner, the 
practice being ſufficiently familiar to Jews. 


In the three firſt centuries it was not un- 
common to baptize perſons at the hour of death, 
and in this caſe they certainly did not dip the 
whole body. Epiphanius ſpeaks f of a Jew- 
iſh patriarch being baptized by a chriſtian, who 
was introduced in the diſguiſe of a phyſician, 
on account of his being unwilling that his re- 
lations ſhould know it; and the water was 
brought by a ſervant, as if it had been for ſome 
other purpoſe. Whether the ſtory be true or 
falſe, it equally ſhews that the minds of chriſti- 
ans in that age, were not ſhocked at the idea 
of baptizing in a manner which muſt have been 


+ Her. xxx, Opera, vol, 1. p. 128. | 


nearly 
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nearly as it is now uſed, and that ſuch was 
deemed a ſufficient baptiſm. It is ſaid, indeed, 
by ſome *, that the Eunomians made this change 
in the rite of baptiſm; thinking it indecent 
to plunge perſons over-head in water, and eſ- 
pecially naked; and that they therefore only 
uncovered them as far as the breaſt, and then 
poured the water upon their heads. But as 
the Eunomians were a branch of the Arians, it 
is not probable that the catholics, as they were 
called, would adopt the cuſtom from them. 
Beſides, if the practice of immerſion had always 
been thought abſolutely neceſſary to baptiſm, 
it is not probable that the chriſtians of that 
age would have ever departed from it. As 
ſuperſtition increaſed, we ſhall have evidence 
enough, that they were more ready to add than 
to d:miniſh, with reſpe& to every thing that was 
of a ceremonial nature. 


It has been much debated whether infants 
were conſidered as proper ſubjects for baptiſm 
in the primitive church. Now, beſides, that 
we are not able to trace the origin of infant 
baptiſm, and therefore are neceſſarily car- 
ried back into the age of the apoſtles for it, a 
controverſy aroſe pretty early in the chriſtian 
church, which would naturally have led ſome 
perſons to deny the antiquity of the practice, 
if they could; and conſidering the ſtate of opi- 


* Sce Jortin's Remarks, vol. 2. p. 282. 
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nions and practices with reſpect to things of 
a ſimilar nature, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
the primitive chriſtians would baptize infants 
as well as adult perſons. 


With reſpect to this ſubject, I cannot think that 
writers have attended ſo much as they ought to 
have done to the power of a maſter of a family (the 
patria poteſtas ) in the Eaſt, and particularly have 
not conſidered how far his own character and 
profeſſion uſually affected his wife, his children, 
and his ſervants, and indeed every thing that 
belonged to him. When the Ninevites :epent- 
ed, they made even their cattle to faſt, and 
wear ſackcloth, as well as themſelves; not that 
they could conſider their cattle as having any 
occaſion to repent, but they did it 1n order to 
expreſs, in a ſtronger manner, their own humi- 
Lation and contrition*, 


Agreeably to theſe prevailing ideas, though 
circumciſion was a religious rite, inſtituted as a 
ſymbol of the covenant between God and the 
deſcendants of Abraham by Iſaac and Jacob, yet 
not only was Iſhmael circumciſed, but alſo all 
the ſlaves of Abraham, who had no intereſt 
whatever in the promiſes made to him. The 
application of this rite, therefore, to Iſhmael, 
and to the ſlaves of Abraham, was no more than 
a neceflary appendage to the circumciſion of 
Abraham himſelf, as maſter of the family. It 


See Jonah, ili. 7. 9. 


Was 
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was his own al only, and therefore the con- 
ſent of Iſhmael or of the ſlaves cannot be ſup- 
to have been in the leaſt degree neceſſary, 
From the ſame fa& we muſt alfo conclude that 
circumciſion, as ſuch, could not expreſs any 
intereſt that the ſubjects of it had in the things 
ſignified by it; for then Iſhmael and the ſlaves 
of Abraham would have had an equal intereſt in 
them. 


There can be no doubt but that when the 
Jews in future ages made converts to their reli- 
gion, they obliged every maſter of a family borh 
to ſubmit to this rite himſelf, and likewiſe ca 
ſee that all his houſhold, or all that depended 
upon him, did the ſame. For the ſame reaſon, 
whatever other rite had been enjoined them, 
.and whatever it had expreſſed, the ſame people 
would, no doubt, have applied it in the ſame 
indiſcriminate manner, to the maſter of the fa- 
mily, and to all his houſhold. It was natural 
therefore, for the apoſtles, and other Jews, on 
the inſtitution of baptiſm, to apply it to infants, 
as well as to adults, as a token of the profeſ- 
fion of chriſtianity by the maſter of the family 
only; and this they would do without conſi- 
dering it as a ſubſtitute for circumciſion, and 

' ſucceeding in the place of it, which it is never 
ſaid to do in the ſcriptures, though ſome have 
been led by ſome circumſtances of reſemblance 
in the two rites to imagine that this was the caſe. 
According to the general ideas, and the eſtab- 

| E 4 liſhed 
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liſhed cuſtom of the Jews and other Aſiatics, in 
ſimilar caſes, they would not have thought of 
adopting any other practice than that of infant 
baptiſm, without particular directions. 


Accordingly, we find in the ſcriptures, that 
the jailor, on profeſſing his faith in Chriſt, was 
baptiſed, he and all bis, Acts xvi. 33; and that 
Lydia was baptiſed and all her houſhold, Ver. 1g. 
Now it is certain that to a Jew theſe phraſes 
would convey the idea of the children, at leaſt, 
if not of the domeſtic ſlaves, having been bap- 
tized, as well as the head of the family. A 
Roman alſo could not have underſtood: them to 
imply leſs than all who were ſubject to what was 


called the patria poteſtas. 


It alſo appears to me to be very evident from 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the writings of the 
chriſtian Fathers, that infant baptiſm was the 
uniform practice of the primitive chriſtians, and 
continued to be ſo till, along with other ſuper- 
ſtitious notions, they got the idea of the efficacy 
of baptiſm as ſuch to waſh away ſins, and con- 
ſequently of the peculiar ſafety of dying pre- 
ſently after they were baptized, before any freſh 
guilt could be contracted. Now an argument 
derived from the uniform practice of the primi- 
tive chriſtians cannot but be allowed to have 
conſiderable weight, as an evidence of its having 
been a practice of the apoſtolical times, and 


having the ſanction of apoſtolical authority. 
It 
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It is from the evidence of tradition only, de- 
duced from the uninterrupted practice of the 
chriſtian churches, that we now ſet apart not 
the ſeventh but the firſt day of the week, for 
the purpoſe of public worſhip. There is no 
expreſs authority for 1 in the New Teſta- 
ment. 


Tertullian indeed, adviſes to defer baptiſm 
till perſons be of age to be chriſtians, left it 
ſhould bring their ſponſors into danger; alledging 
alſo *, that their innocent age had no need to 
haſten to the remiſſion of fins. But he no 
where inſinuates that infant baptiſm was not 
even the univerſal cuſtom of his time, or that 
it had been an innovation; which, in pleading 
againſt it, he might naturally have been ex- 
pected to inſiſt upon. He was only offended 
at the too great readineſs with which all per- 
ſons were admitted to baptiſm, when ſome of 
them were afterwards a diſgrace to their pro- 
feſſion. He therefore adviſes to defer it in all 
caſes, and in that of infants alſo. 


If we trace the progreſs of this affair, a little 
farther, we ſhall find that when, by the preva- 
lence of the liberal ſentiments of chriſtianity, 
more account was made of flaves, as being of 
the ſame ſpecies with their maſters, and equally * 
intereſted with them in the privileges and pro- 


De Baptiſmo, ſect. 18. Opera, p. 231. 
miſes 
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miſes of the goſpel, and eſpecially when, in con- 
ſequence of this, they acquired more civil rights, 
and were allowed to act for themſelves more 
than they had done; they were conſidered as 
having religious intereſts of their own. Indeed, 
in the time of the Romans, ſlaves, being of 
different nations, were allowed (agreeably to the 
genius of the pagan ſyſtem) to practiſe ſome of 
their peculiar religious rites; and a great many 
of the firſt chriſtian converts were ſlaves ; their 
maſters, at that time, not finding themſelves or 
their intereſt affected by it, and therefore not 
taking any umbrage at it. 


It happened, alſo, that the power of a father 
over his children was much leſs in theſe nor- 
thern nations of Europe, than it was in the Eaſt, 
or among the Romans, with whom, likewiſe, it 
ſenſibly declined. On this account, and alſo 
becauſe, from the very firſt promulgation of 
chriſtianity it could not but be manifeſt, that 
perſons were intereſted in it, as individuals, and 
not as members of families, or ſocieties, I make 
no doubt, but that, in general, if there were 
adult children or ſlaves in a family, at the time 
that the maſter profeſſed himſelf a chriſtian, they 
were not baptized without their own conſent; 
but no conſideration, that can be ſuppoſed to 
have occured either to Jews or Romans, could 
have led them to make the ſame exception in 
favour of infants. 


Conſiderin 8 
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Conſidering how very different are the ideas 
and cuſtoms of theſe times, and theſe parts of 
the world, from thoſe which prevailed among 
the Jews, when baptiſm was inſtituted, the pe- 
culiar reaſons for applying it to infants have, in 
a great meaſure, ceaſed. But ſtill, as the prac- 
tice is of apoſtolical authority, it appears to me, 
that no innovation ought to be made in it by 
any power whatever ; but that we ought rather 
to preſerve thoſe ideas which originally gave a 
propriety to. it, eſpecially when there is nothing 
unnatural in them. For my own part, I endea- 
vour to adhere to the primitive ideas above-men- 
tioned, and therefore I conſider the baptizing of 
my children, not as directly implying that they 
have any intereſt in it, or in the things ſignified 
by it, but as a part of my own profeſſion of 
chriſtianity, and conſequently as an obligation 
which, as ſuch, I am under, to educate my chil- 
dren, and alſo to inſtru& my ſervants, in the 
principles of the chriſtian religion. In this view 
of the ordinance of baptiſmy infants are indirect- 
ly intereſted in it, whether they adhere to the 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, and thereby ſecure the 
bleſſings of it when they become adults, ſo as to 
think and act for themſelves, or not. 


It is poſſible, that, at this time, and in theſe 
parts of the world, we may not ſee ſo much rea- 
ſon for any poſitive inſtitutions; but with the Jews, 
and indeed throughout all the Eaſt, nothing 1s 
more common than to expreſs ſentiments and 

| purpoſes 
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purpoſes by appropriated actions. Now waſh- 
ing with water ſo naturally expreſſes purity of 
heart, and is a thing ſo agreeable in itſelf, eſpe- 
cially in hot countries, that we cannot wonder it 
ſhould be made choice of to denote the profeſ- 
ſion of a religion which brings men under the 
ſtricteſt obligations to repent and reform their 
lives; and particularly that John the Baptiſt, 
whoſe immediate buſineſs it was to preach re- 
pentance, ſhould be directed to enjoin it. 


Whether baptiſm be of earlier antiquity than 
John the Baptiſt, I have not been able to ſatisfy 
myſelf. Maimonides, and the earlieſt Jewiſh 
writers, ſpeak of ſolemn baptiſm as a neceſſary 
attendant on circumciſion, whenever any new 
converts were made to their religion, and alſo as 
a practice that was immemorial among them. 
But whether it was tacitly implied in the origi- 
nal inſtitution of circumciſion, or whether it had 
been adopted afterwards, as naturally expreſſive 
of the new converts cleanſing themſelves from 
the impurities of their- former ſtate of heathen- 
iſm, it was probably the cuſtom of the Jews in 
the time of our Saviour. 


N 


If this was the caſe, and the Jews did both 
circumciſe and baptize all that were capable of 
it, when families were converted to their reli- 
gion, there was both the leſs reaſon for explain- 
ing the nature and the uſe of the rite on the firſt 
mention of it, or for deſcribing more particular- 


ly 
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ly than has been done, who were the proper ſub- 
jects of baptiſm. And we may rather ſuppoſe 
that our Lord would have expreſsly reſtricted the 
application of it to adult perſons, if he had in- 
tended that the prevailing cuſtom ſhould be al- 
tered. Conſequently, when a maſter of a family 
was converted to chriſtianity, he would, of courſe, 
be required to baptize all his houſhold, and con- 
ſider himſelf as bound to inſtruct them in the 
principles of the religion that he profeſſed. 


If any controverſy was ever calculated to bring 
a fact of this nature to light, it was that of Pela- 
gius and Auſtin about original fin, in which the 
latter maintained that baptiſm was neceſſary to 
waſh it away; the ſecond ſpiritual birth counter- 
acting the effects of the firſt carnal birth. Now 
the utmoſt that Pelagius appears to have replied 
on this ſubject was, that infant baptiſm was not 
neceſſary. But he did not pretend to. ſay that 
the practice was not then univerſal, or that it had 
not always been ſo. Nay Auſtin ſays“, that it 
was agreed between him and his opponent, that 
infants ought to be baptized, and that they dif- 
tered only about the reaſon why they were to be 
baptized. 3 


We alſo find no trace of its being thought that 
the baptiſm of either the maſter of a family, or of his 
houſhold, on their firſt profeſſion of chriſtianity, 


De Verbis Apoſtoli Sermo, 13. Opera, vol. 10. p. 318. 
might 
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might ſuffice for their deſcendants ; and though 
the Jews did not repeat that baptiſm which ac. 
companied circumciſion, yet the circumciſion it- 
ſelf was repeated on every male, ſo that if the 
chriſtians in the primitive times had been influ- 
enced by any analogies between the Jewiſh re- 
ligion and their own, they would rather have 
been led to repeat the rite of baptiſm with re- 
ſpect to their children, than to diſcontinue it. 


Laſtly, I am not able to interpret 1 Cor. vii. 
14, The unbelieving huſband is ſanttified by the 
wife, or elſe were the children unclean, but now 
they are holy, more naturally than by ſuppoſing, 
that, as by holy the Jews meant devoted to God, 
ſo by a child being boly, they meant that it had a 
right to the ceremonies of their holy religion. 
As therefore a child born of one Jewiſh parent 
had a right to circumciſion, ſo a child born of 
one chriſtian parent had a right to baptiſm. In- 
deed, I do not fee what other rational meaning 
can be affigned to the holineſs of a child. 


It is remarkable that the chriſtians in Abyſſi- 
nia repeat their baptiſm annually, on the feſtival 
of Epiphany“. 


* Geddes's Church Hiſtory of Ethiopia, p. 33. 
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Of the Opinions and Practices of the Cbriſtians re- 
lating to Baptiſm till the Reformation. 


HERE is this difference with reſpect 

to the corruptions of the rite of bap- 
tiſm, and thoſe of the Lord's ſupper, that though 
they both began about the ſame time, and thoſe 
relating to baptiſm were perhaps the earlier of 
the two, and the progreſs of ſuperſtition in con- 
ſequence of this corruption, was rather more ra- 
pid in the firſt century of chriſtianity, it was by 
no means ſo afterwards. For after the time of 
thoſe who are more properly called Fathers, we 
find no material alteration in the rite of baptiſm 
itſelf (though the buſineſs of confirmation grew 
out of it) whereas we have ſeen that the moſt. 
material additions were made to the doctrine of 
the eucharift ſo late as the ninth century. 


In the age immediately following that of the 
apoſtles, we find that baptiſm and regeneration 
were uſed as ſynonymous terms; and whereas, 
originally, the pardon of fin was fuppoſed to be 
the conſequence of that reformation of life which 
was only promiſed at baptiſm, it was now imagin- 
ed that there was ſomething in the rite itſelf, to 
which that grace was annexed ; and in general it 
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ſeems to have been imagined that this ſanctiſying 
virtue was in the water, and in no other part of 
the ordinance as adminiſtered by the prieſt. 


Tertullian ſays, that the holy ſpirit was always 
given in baptiſm; and yet he. expreſsly denied 
that it was beſtowed by the laying on of hands, 
This writer ſays farther, that the ſpirit of God de- 
ſcends upon the water of baptiſm, like a dove. 
Cyprian adds that the adorable Trinity is ineffa- 
bly in baptiſm. Paulinus ſays, that the water 
conceives and contains God; Chryſoſtom, that 
the water ceaſes to be what it was before, and is 
not fit for drinking, but is proper for ſanctifying. | 
He ſays*, that the chriſtian baptiſm is ſuperior 
to that of John, in that his was the baptiſm of 
repentance, but had not the power of forgiving ſin. 
And Auſtin adds, that it touches the body and 
purifies the heart F. 


Chriſtians having now got the idea that bap- 
tiſm waſhed away fin, a field was opened for 
much ſeducing eloquence on the ſubject, 
which could not fail to confirm and increaſe the 
prevailing ſuperſtition. Chryſoſtom, ſpeaking of 
baptiſm, ſays, © When you are come to the bed 
e of the holy ſpirit, to the portico of grace, to 
s the dreadful and deſirable bath, throw your- 


* Hom. 83 vol. 1. p. 312. 
+ Baſnage Hiſtoĩre des Egliſes Reformees, vol. 1. p. 138. 
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te ſelves upon the ground, as priſoners before a 
ce king“. 


Superſtitious practices, ſimilar to thoſe which 
followed the corruption of the doctrine of the 
euchariſt, did not fail to accompany this undue 
reverence for the water of baptiſm. We find 
that in the third century the noviciates returned 
from baptiſm adorned with crowns, and cloath- 
ed with white garments, in token of their victory 
over ſin and the world. If they ſcrupled eating 
before they received the euchariſt, they made a 
greater ſcruple of waſhing after baptiſm. They 
would not do it till the end of the week; and 
immediately after baptiſm they wiped the bodies 
of the catechumens leſt a drop of the ſacramental 
water ſhould fall to the ground. They went to 
church on the Sunday to put off their white gar- 
ments, and to receive what was called the ab- 
lution. 


It was even believed that a miracle was wrought 
on the water that was drawn on the day of Epi- 
phany, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt had been baptized 
at that time. They carried it with reſpect to 
their houſes after it had been conſecrated; it 
was kept with care, and Chryſoſtom ſaid that it 
would keep ſweet many yearsf. This water 
was even given inſtead of the euchariſt, to peni- 
rents who were not entirely reconciled to the 


* Baſnage, vol. 1. p. 139. + Hom. 24. Op. vol. 1. p. 311. 
Var, II, F church ; 
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church; and Auſtin ſays, the catechumens among 
other means are ſanctified by it, © The water,” 
he ſays, © is holy, though it be not the body of 
« Chriſt. It is more holy than the other ali- 
«© ments, becauſe it is a ſacrament.” He ſays, 
at the ſame time, that the catechumens are ſanc- 
tified by the ſign of the croſs, and by the impo- 
ſition of hands, which had alſo been made appen- 
dages of baptiſm at that time f. It appears by 
a paſſage in Auſtin, that the African chriſtians 
uſually called baptiſin ſalvation, and the eucha- 
riſt /ife, preferring the former to the latter. 


When once it was imagined that a perſon 
newly baptized was cleanſed from all fin, it is no 


wonder that many perſons deferred this ſanctify- 


ing rite as long as poſlible, even till they ap- 
prehended that they were at the point of death, 
We find caſes of this kind at the beginning of 
the third century. Conſtantine the Great, was 
not baptized till he was at the laſt gaſp, and in 
this he was followed by his ſon Conſtantius; and 
two of his other ſons Conſtantine and Conſtans, 
were killed before they were baptized. 


When baptiſm was adminiſtered to perſons 
near the point of death, the patient muſt gene- 
rally have been in bed, and conſequently the cere- 
mony could not have been performed by immerſion; 
and it appears in the hiſtory of Novatian that this 


- De Peccatorum Meritis, lib. 4, cap. 26. Opera, vol. 
p. 711. 
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was actually the caſe. On theſe occaſions, the 
unction, and other ceremonies which had been 
added to the ſimple rite of baptiſm, were omit- 
ted; but they were performed afterwards, if the 
ſick perſon recovered, We even find that, ra- 
ther than omit baptiſm entirely, it was uſual to 
baptize perſons who were actually dead. Epi- 
—_ Chryſoſtom, and Theodorit, obſerve, 
that this cuſtom preyailed jn ſome 4088 in 


their time f. 


After the age of Juſtin Martyr we find many 
additions made to the rite of baptiſm; It was 
then the cuſtom to give the perſon baptized milk 
and honey, and to abſtain from waſhing all the 
remainder of the day, for which Tertullian ſays 
they had no authority from the ſcripture, but on- 
ly from tradition. They alſo added unction and 
the impoſition of hands; the unction, probably, re- 
ferring, in a ſymbolical manner, to their prepa- 
ration for a ſpiritual combat; and in apply- 
ing the oil the prieſt touched the head or the 
forehead in the form of a croſs. Tertullian is 
the firſt who mentions the figning with the 
fign of the croſs, but only as uſed in private, 
and not in public worſhip; and he particular- 
ly deſcribes the cuſtom of baptizing without 
mentioning it. Indeed, it does not appear to 
have been uſed in baptiſi till the latter end of the 
fourth or fifth century; but then we find great 
virtue aſcribed to it. Lactantius, who lived in 


+ Baſnage, vol, 1. p. 137. 
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the beginning of the fourth century, ſays, the de- 
vil cannot approach thoſe" Who have the heaven- 
ly mark of the croſs upon them, as an impreg- 
nable fortreſs to defend them “; but he does not 

ſay It \ be uſed i in baptiſm. | W 8 
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Aſter th the council of Nice chan added tc to ks 
tiſm, the « ceremonies of exorciſm, and is 0 d 
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touched his mouth and ears with ſpittle, and alſo 
blew and ſpit upon his face. At that time alſo 
bap tized perſons were made to wear. white gar- 
ments till the Sunday following as was mention- 
ed above. They had alſo various other ceremo- 
nies,” ſome of which are now aboliſhed, though 
others of them remain in the church of Rome to 
this day. Blowing in the face, putting alt in the 
mouth, giving milk and honey, and alſo kiſfing the 
baptized perſons, and making them abſtainfor ſome 
time from wine, are now no longer in uſe!” The 
reaſon of theſe ceremonies may be pretty eaſily 
conceived. I ſhall, therefore, only obſerve, that 
the alt was uſed as a ſymbol of purity and wil- 
dom ; and that exorciſm took its rife ' from the 
Platonie notion that evil dæmons hovered over 
human 19 ſeducing them to lin. ede 
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Io a decree of che council. of Lacdices, held 1 in 
the year 364, mention is made of he  anoint- 
ings, one with fimple oil before  baptil m, and 
the other with ointment (ws) after baptiſm; 
and it is there expreſſed, that the firſt unction 
was for the, participation of. the holy ſpirit, thar 
ointment, which was applied with the ſign « of the 
croſs, was for the ſeal of the covenant “. This 
latter unction we ſhall find was afterwards reſerv- 
ed for the biſhops, and became the ſubject of a 
diſtin& ſacrament in the church of Rome, called 
Confirmation. 


1 


Originally the biſhop only, or the prieſts by 
his permiſſion, adminiſtered baptiſm ; as, with 
his leave, they alſo performed any other. of 
of his functions; but it appears from Tertullian 
that, in his time, laymen had, in ſome caſes, 
the power of baptizing. This baptiſm, how- 


ever, we may be aſſured, required the confir- 


mation of the biſhop, and would not be allowed 
but in caſe of neceſſity, as at the ſeeming, ap- 
proach of death, &c. Art a ſynod at Elvira, 1 in 
306, it was allowed that a layman, provided 
he had. not been married a ſecond time, might 
baptize catechumens in caſe of neceſſity; but 
it was ordered that, if they ſuryived, | they 
ſhould be brought to the biſhop for the impo- 
ſition of hands. Afterwards, when the bounds 


* Sueur, A. D. 364. 
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of the church were much enlarged, the buſineſs 
of baptizing was left almoſt entirely to the 
prieſts, or the country biſhops, and the biſhops 
of great ſees only confirmed afterwards, . 


Great doubts were raiſed in early times about 
the validity of baptiſm as adminiſtered by he- 
retics. Tertullian, before he became a Mon- 
taniſt, wrote a treatiſe to prove that heretics, 
not having the ſame God, or the ſame Chriſt, 
with the orthodox, their baptiſm was not valid. 
Cyprian called a ſynod at Carthage, in which it 
was determined, that no baptiſm was valid out 
of the catholic church, and therefore, that thoſe 
who had been heretics ſhould be re-baptized. 
But Stephen, the biſhop of Rome, did not ap- 
prove of this deciſion, and by degrees his opi- 
nion, which continued to be that of the church 
of Rome, became every where prevalent. In- 
deed, when ſo much ſtreſs was laid on bap- 
tiſm itſelf, it would have introduced endteſs 
anxiety if much doubt had remained about the 
power of adminiſtering it. 


Having given this account of the corruption 
of the doctrine of baptiſm, and the principal 
abuſes and ſuperſtitions with reſpect to the prac- 
tice of ir, I ſhall go over what farther relates 


to the ſubject according to the order of admi- 
niſtration. 


When 
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When chriſtians; from a fondneſs for the rites 
and ceremonies of paganiſm, and a deſire to 
engage the reſpe& of their heathen acquaintance 
for the religion which they had embraced, began 
to adopt ſome of the maxims and tites of their 
old religion, they ſeem to have been more parti- 
cularly ſtruck with what related to the myferies, 
or the more ſecret rites of the pagan religion, 
to which only few perſons were admitted, arid 
thoſe under a ſolemn oath of ſecrecy. In con- 
ſequence of this diſpoſition, both the pdfitive 
inſtitutions of chriſtianity, Baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper, were converted into myſteries, 
chriſtians affecting great ſecrecy with reſpect to 
the mode of adminiſtering them, and no per- 
ſon cduld then be admitted to attend the whole 
of the public worſhip before he was baptized ; 
but all who were claſſed with the Catechamens 
were diſmiſſed before the celebration of the 
euchariſt, which cloſed the ſervice. 


Farther, thoſe who were admitted to the heathen 
myſteries had certain figns, or ſymbols, delivered 
to them, by which they might know each 
other; ſo that by declaring them they might 
be admitted into any temple, and to the ſecret 
worſhip. and rites of that God whoſe. ſymbols 
they had received. In imitation of this, it oc- 
curred to the chriſtians to make a ſimilar uſe of 
the Apoſtles creed, or that ſhort declaration of 
faith which it had been uſual to require of per- 
ſons before they were baptized, ' This creed, 
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therefore, (which does not appear to have been 
publiſhed," and indeed was altered from time to 
time, as particular hereſies aroſe in the church,) 
they now began to call a /ymbo!, affecting to 
conceal it from the pagans, and not revealing 
it even to the catechumens themſelves, except 
juſt before they were baptized ; and then it was 
delivered to them as a ſymbol by which they 
were to know one another. 


| Ge ſays, that the ſacrament of faith, that 
is the creed, was not to be prophaned or di- 
vulged, for which he cites two texts, the one 
Proverbs xxiii. 9, Speak not in the ears of a foot, 
for he will deſpiſe the wiſdom of thy word; and 
the other, Matthew vii. 6. Give not that which 
is boly unto the dogs, neither caſt ve your pearls 
before ſwine, Sc. Ambroſe moſt patherically 
exhorts to the utmoſt vigilance, to conceal the 
chriſtian myſteries, and in particular to be very 
careful not by ihcautiouſneſs to reveal the ſe- 
crets of the creed, or the Lord's prayer. This 
laſt appears very extraordinary, as the Lord's 
prayer is contained in the goſpels, where it 
might be ſeen by any yon of” 


In the ſecond century i was performed 
publicly only twice in the year, viz. on Eaſter 
and Whit-ſunday. In the ſame age ſponſors,” 


or Codfatbers, were introduced to. anſwoer.-fos 


* Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed, p. 20. 
unn adult 
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adult perfons, though they were afterwards ad- 
mitted in the baptiſm of infants f. This, Mr. 
Daille ſays, was not done till the fourth cen- 


tury. 


It ſhould ſeem, from the Acts of the apoſtles, 
that if was ſufficient to the ceremony of baptiſm, 
to ſay I baptize into the name of Yeſus Chrift. 
But we ſoon find that the form of words uſed, 
Matthew xxviil. 19. was ſtrictly adhered to, at 
leaſt in the third century, viz. I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, ' the Son, and the Hely 
Ghoſt. It appears, however, that at the time 
of Juſtin Martyr, they did not always - confine 
themſelves: to theſe particular words, but ſome- 
times added others by way of explanation. For 
though theſe preciſe words occur in one account 
of baptiſm by this writer 4; in another he ſpeaks 
of baptiſm, Into the name of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
« was crucified by Pontius Pilate, and into the 
© name of the holy Spirit, who foretold by the 
« holy prophets every thing relating to Chriſt I.“ 
But perhaps this explanation might be only in- 
tended for the uſe of his readers, and not given 
by him, as a form of words that was uſed in 
the adminiſtration of baptiſm itſelf. 


We find very little mention made of | bap- 
tiſm, from the time of thoſe who were gene- 


+ Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 172. f Edit. Thirtby; p. 89. 
U P. 91. Cl © 
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rally called Fathers, that is, from the age of 
Auſtin, to the reformation, Indeed I have 
hardly met with any thing on the ſubje& worth 
reciting. 


It ſoon became a maxim, that as baptiſm 
was a ſacrament that was to be uſed only once, 
it was exceedingly wrong to rebaptize any per- 
ſon; and it is pleaſant to obſerve the precaution 
that pope Boniface hit upon to prevent this 
in dubious caſes. In his ſtatutes, or inſtruc- 
tions he ſays, © They whoſe baptiſm is dubious, 
* ought without ſcruple to be baptized, with 
cc this proteſtation, I do not rebaptize thee, but 
« if thou art not baptized, I baptize thee, &c.” 
This is the firſt example that I have found 
of conditional baptiſm®*. 


From the earlieſt account of the ordinance, 
we find that children received the Lord's ſup- 
per, and that baptiſm always preceded com- 
munion. In a book of divine offices, written 
as ſome think in the eleventh century, it is or- 
dained that care be taken that young children 
receive no food after baptiſm, and that they 
do not even give them ſuck without neceſſity, 
till after they have participated of the body of 


s Jortiu's Remarks, vol. 4. p. 462. 
+ Larroche, p. 129. 
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The State of Opinions concerning Baptiſm fence 

the Reformation, 

, T is remarkable that though the Waldenſes 

always practiſed infant baptiſm ®, many of 

the Albigenſes, if not all of them, held that 

: baptiſm ought to be confined to adults. This 


was the opinion of the Petrobruſſians &, and alſo 
ö of Berenger f. c 


Wickliffe thought baptiſm to be neceſſary to 
ſalvation, © The prieſt,” he ſays, © in bap- 
« tiſm adminiſters only the token or ſign, but 
«© God, who is the prieſt and biſhop of our 
« ſouls, adminiſters the ſpiritual gracef.” And 
Luther not only retained the rite of baptiſm, 
but even the ceremony of exorciſm. At leaſt, 
this was retained in the greateſt part of the 
Lutheran churches |}. 


It appeared, however, preſently after the re- 
formation by Luther, that great numbers had 
been well prepared to follow him, and even 

to go farther than he did. Very many had 
been ſo much ſcandalized with the abuſes of 
baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper , eſpecially, as 


* Leger's Hiſtoire, p. 65, F Baſnage, vol. 2. p. 140. 
+ Fleury, A. D. 1050. f Gilpin's Life of him, p. 64. 
0 Moſheim, vol. 4. p. 58. 
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3 them, AVE in whole, or in n part. The 
baptiſm of infants was very generally thought 
to be irrational, and therefore it was adminiſtered 
only to adults. Moſt of thoſe who rejected the 
doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt, were of this 


perſuaſion, as was Socinus himſelf. Indeed, he 
and ſome others, thought that the rite. of bap- 


tiſm was only to be uſed when perſons were 
converted to chriſtianity from ſome other reli- 
gion, and was not to be applied to any who 
were, born of chriſtian parents. It does not 
appear, however, that thoſe who held this opi- 
nion ever formed a ſeparate ſect, or that their 
numbers were conſiderable ; but thoſe who re- 
jected infant baptiſm were then, and till are, 
very numerous. 


| It kavotec that many of thoſe who held 
this opinion entertained ſome very wild notions, 
eſpecially that of the reign of Chriſt, or of the 
faints, upon earth, independent of any ſecular 
power ; and they made an attempt to ſet up a mo- 
narchy of this kind at Munſter in Weſtphalia, 
which they ſeized upon for that purpoſe in the 
year 1534. But an end was ſoon put to this 
deluſion, and an odium very unjuſtly remained 
upon all thoſe who. retained nothing but their 
doctrine concerning baptiſm. At preſent, thoſe 
who are called Boptifts are as peaceable as any 


other chriſtians. In Holland they are called 


Mennoniles, from Menno, a very conſiderable 
perſon among them; and theſe have adopted 


the: 
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the pacific principles of the Quakers in Eng- 
land. In this country" the "Baptiſts are very 
numerous. The greateſt part of them arè called 
particular Baptiſts, from their holding tlie doc- 
trine of particular election; but there are a few 
ſocieties of them who are called general Buptifts, 
from their holding the doctrine of general: re- 
demption. 


The church of England retains the baptiſin 
of infants, and alſo the uſe of the ſigi of the 
croſs, and of godfathers. It alſo aamitz of 
baptiſm by women, a cuſtom derived from the 
opinion of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of baptiſm 
to falvation. © We do not,” ſays biſnop Bur- 
net, * annul this cuſtom, though we condemn 
© it.” And indeed it is the language of the 
public forms of the church of England, thar 
baptiſm is neceſſary to ſalvation. In the thirty 
nine articles we find the doctrine of an invi- 
fible work of God accompanying baptiſm, as 
well as the Lord's ſupper; and in the church 
catechiſm it is ſaid that by baptiſm a perſon 
becomes à child of God, and an inheritor dd the 
Oy" of e 


The Joie of the chuck of Saban is of 
a piece with this. For baptiſm is faid, in their 
confeſſion of faith, to be © a ſign or ſeal of the 
* covenant of grace, of Pte ingrafting 
e into Chriſt, of regeneration, of remiſſion of 


Fc ** fins, Ke. But the efficacy of bapriſm 1 is there 
| 8 ſaid 
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ſaid not to be © tied to that moment of time 
« wherein it is adminiſtered ; yet notwithſtand. 
e ing by the right uſe of this ordinance, the 
« grace promiſed is not only offered, but re- 
te ally exhibited and conferred, by the Holy 
* Ghoſt, to ſuch, whether of age or infants, as 
ce that grace belongs to, according to the coun- 
* cjl of God's own will, in his appointed time.“ 


The Diſſenters of the Calviniſtic perſuaſion in 
England, may poſſibly retain the opinion of 
ſame ſpiritual grace accompanying baptiſm, 
though I rather think it is not at preſent held 
by them. Nothing, nowever, of it 1s retained 
by thoſe who are called rational Diſſenters. 
They conſider the baptiſm of adult perſons as 
the mode of taking upon them the chriſtian 
profeſſion ; and that when it is applied to in- 
fants, an obligation is acknowledged by the 
parents to educate their children in the prin- 
ciples of the chriſtian religion. Many of them 
lay ſo little ſtreſs upon it, that I imagine they 
would make no great difficulty of deferring it 
to adult age, or indeed of omitting it intirely 
in chriſtian families; but they do not think it 
of importance enough to make any new ſect in 
the chriſtian church on account of it, or to act 
otherwiſe than their anceſtors have done before 
them, in-a matter of ſo great indifference, The 
Quakers make no uſe either of this rite, or of 
the Lord's ſupper. 


AN 
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The Hiftory of the other Sacraments befides Bap - 
tiſm and the Lord's Supper. 


— 


FTER it was imagined that there was 
ſome divine virtue accompanying the ad» 
miniſtration of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, 
and theſe two rites had obtained the name of /a- 
craments, which only prieſts regularly ordained 
had the power of adminiſtering with effect; other 
things, by degrees, obtained the ſame name; 
ſome ſpiritual grace being ſuppoſed to accom- 
pany them, and this contribured to extend the 
power and enlarge the province of the prieſt- 
hood. Ar length five other ceremonies, beſides 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, came to be rank- 
ed in the ſame claſs with them. 


Peter Lombard, in the twelfth century, 1s the 
firſt who mentions ſeven ſacraments. It is 
ſuppoſed that from the expreſſion of the ſeven ſpi- 
rits of God, in the book of the Revelations, there 
came to be a notion of the ſeven-fold operation 
of the ſpirit, But whether this was the true ori- 


gin 
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gin of ſeven ſacraments, in preference to any 
other number, or whether it was uſed as an ar- 
gument in ſupport of an opinion already formed, 
1 have not found; nor indeed is the matter of 
importance enough to make much enquiry about 
it. Eugenius is the firſt pope who mentions 
' theſe ſeven ſacraments, in his inſtrufions to the 
Armenians, which 1s publiſhed along with the 
decrees of the council of Florence; and the whole 
doctrine concerning them was finally ſettled by 
the council of Trent“. 


The five additional ſacraments are, confirma- 
tion, penance, holy orders, matrimony, and ex- 
treme anion. It is, however, with great diffi- 
culty that the papiſts bring all theſe things 
within the deſcription of a ſacrament ; as they ſay 
that, in order to conflitute one, there muſt be 
ſome matter, correſponding to water in baptiſm, 
and bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper (which 
were a pattern for the reſt) and alſo a ſet form 
of words, correſponding to I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, &c. for baptiſm, and to 
the words, This is my body, for the Lord's ſupper. 
The inward and ſpiritual grace was ſome di- 
vine influence which they ſuppoſed to follow the 
due application of this matter.of the ſacraments, 
and the proper words accompanying the admini- 
ſtration of them. 


» Burnet on the Articles, p. 335. 
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I hal ve 4 general Account of alt theſe dif. 
ferent acta 5 "though the ſubjects of ſome 
öf them will be treated more fully in other 


places of this work. 
Ti, gc * . Gi 5 W 
2 


Fre rom. e ſecond u unfion, which: v was ati e 
an appenc lage to the rite of baptiſm, another diſ- 


* - — * * — 


3 


- tinet ere Was made, and called m. 


Nya tv 1 5 nt 
be e church of Rome; in the, time of pope 
| Sylveſter, had two unctions of chriſm (a com- 
— of olive il, and balm, opobalſamum) 


one on the breaſt, by the prieſt, and the other 


on the forehead by the biſnop. But, from the 
time of Gregory the third, the prieſts. had, been 
allowed to anoint on the forchead, and Honors 


4 0 Autun, a writer of 1 e twelfth century, in- 


"forrhs © us that after the prieſt had anointed 


the head, it. was covered with a mitre, which 
was worn eight days, at the end of which it was 


taken off, and then the biſhop anointed the fore- 
head with the chriſm. , From this time the 
church of. Rome, ſeeing that the unction of 
the biſhop was different from that of the. prieſt, 
and perfortned at a different time, made of it a 
ſacrament diſtinct from baptiſm, and called it 
| confirmation, which can only be adminiſtered. by 
the biſhop. The firſt expreſs inſtitution of this 


| ſacrament is in the decree of pope Eugenius, 


in 1439, in which he ſays, the ſecond ſacra- 
% ment is confirmation, the matter of which is 
« chriſm bleſſed by the biſhop, and though the 
Von. II. G « prieſt 
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ce prieſt may give the other unction, the biſhop 
* only can confer this “. 


In adminiſtering confirmation in the church of 
Rome, the biſhop applies the chriſm to the 
forehead, pronouncing theſe words, © I ſign - 
te thee with the ſign of the croſs, and confirm 
*« thee with the anointing of ſalvation, in the 


« name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt d. 


In the church of England the rite 5 confir- 
mation 1s preſerved, though it is not held to be 
a ſacrament. Alſo the uſe of chriſm is omitted, 
but the ceremony can only be performed by the 
biſhop, who puts his hand upon the head of the 
perſons to be confirmed, and prays for the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit upon them, ſaying, 
« We have now laid on our hands to certify 
« them by this ſign, of thy vas, and gra- 
* cious goodneſs.” | 


This is evidently a remainder of the popiſh 
ſacrament of confirmation. But there is no more 
authority for this remainder,” than for any thing 
that is omitted in the ceremony, Biſhop Burnet, 
and other advocates for the doctrine and diſci- 
pline of the church of England, alledge in fa- 
vour of it the conduct of the apoſtles, who 
put their hands upon the heads of thoſe who 


Sueur, A. D. 416. $ Burnet on the articles, p. 336. 
had 
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had been converted and baptized, and thereby 
imparted to them the gift of the holy ſpirit, or 


a power of working miracles. But, beſides that 


* 
% 


no ſuch power 1s now pretended to be conferred, 
this impoſition of hands was the province of the 
apoſtles only, and not that of a biſhop. This 


cuſtom of reſerving the impoſition of hands af- 


ter baptiſm, to be performed by the biſhop alone, 
ſeems to have been begun, in the time of Jerom, 
but he himſelf did not think that the holy ſpirit 
was given by the impoſition of the hands of the 
biſhop only; and he ſays, they are not to be la- 
mented, who, being baptized by preſbyters or 
deacons, in little villages, and caſtles, have died 
before they. were viſited by biſhops, Hilary 


ſays that preſbyters confirmed in Egypt, if the 


* 


biſhop was not preſent. The ſame alſo was de- 
termined by the council of Orange *. 


The origin of penance, which is a ſecond ad- 
ditional ſacrament now enjoined by the church 


of Rome, will be examined in its proper place. 


It is now conſidered as a ſacrament, in conſe- 
quence of the confeffion and the penance that is en- 


joined, being together the matter of the ſacra- 


ment; and the words of the prieſt, I ab/olve thee 


from thy fins, in the name of the Father, and of the 


Sen, and of the Holy Ghoſt, is the form of it, 
After this, the ſpiritual grace, or the remiſſion of 


* Pierce's Vindication, p- 474. 
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ſins, is held to by conferred. T he mention of 


theſe things at this day, is a ane 05 poſing 
of them. P A + 
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of this ſacrament alſo, | though without the 
name of one. For, in t the rules of con fling 
the, ſick, the prieſt is directed i in cerfain Ky 
to pronounce an @bſolution ; and * 90 4 daily 
prayers of the church, after the confeſſion, which 
begins the ſervice, ſomething like abſalution is 
pronounced. In this the compilers of the 
Engliſh, liturgy, followed the method of the 
popiſh ſeryjce ; and at the time of the refor- 
mation it might ſerve to make the more igno- 
rant of the people believe that, notwithſtanding 
a change in other reſpects, the ſame things in 1 ſub- 
france were to be had in both the , 

by next et is s holy orders, the matter 
of which is the delivery of the veſſels, uſed in the 
celebration of the euchariſt, from the biſhop to 
the prieſt, giving him a power © to offer ſacri- 
« fices to God, and to celebrate maſſes for the 
« living and the dead,” adding, as in all the other 
| nll in the, name of the Father, and. of the 

on, and of the. Holy Ghoſt. This ceremony 
If not uſed till 78 the twelfth century, but 
then thi Ivy ſacrament. of Orders was held to be 2 
thing. inet from the office of Prieſthood in ge- 
neral, which is ſaid to be conferred by the biſhop 
n theſe words, Receive the Holy Gboſt. 
11 
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IWhoſe fins ye remit, they are remitted, and whoſe 
fins ye retain, they are retained. The impoſition 
of hands by the biſhops and preſbyters is alſo 
kept up among the catholics; but it is not per- 
formed, as formerly, during the pronouncing of 
any prayer, ſo that it is become a mere dumb 
ſhew. The prayer which accompanied the ce- 
remony of impoſition of hands, is, indeed, till 
uſed, but not during the impoſition. 


In conſequence of this new ſacrament, the ca- 
tholics now ſay, that their prieſts have two kinds 
of power, viz. that of conſecrating, and that of 
abſolving; that they are ordained to the one by 
the laying on of the hands of the biſhop, when 
he ſays, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt, and to the 
other by the delivery of the veſſels; and they 
make the biſhop and the prieſt laying on their 
hands jointly, to be only their declaring, by way 


of ſuffrage, that ſuch a perſon ought to be or- 
dained *. | 


The third ſacrament peculiar to the church of 
Roine, 1s matrimony, the inward conſent of the par- 
ties being ſuppoſed to be the matter of it, and 
the form 1s, the prieſt ſolemnly declaring them to 
be man and wife, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt. But if the inward con- 
lent of the parties be neceſſary to marriage, as a 
ſacrament, there muſt be great uncertainty in it. 


* Burnet on the Articles, p. 354, &e. 
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One conſiderable inconvenience that refulted 
from making marriage a ſacramemt was, that the 
bond was held to be indiſſoluble. In conſe. 
quence of this, a ſentence of divorce in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court, is only what is called with us, 
a divorce a menſa et thore, but does not im- 
power the parties to marry again, which is a 
kind of divorce unknown in any age or country 
before. The innocent perfon, however, was al- 
lowed to marry again by the popes Gregory and 
Zachary, and even in a ſynod held at Rome in 
the tenth century. The doctrine of the abſolute 
indiſſolubility of marriage, even for adultery, was 
not finally ſettled till the council of Trent f. 


The laſt additional ſacrament of the church of 
Rome, is extreme unction, ſo called from its being 
uſed only on the near approach of death. The 
form of this ſacrament, they ſay, is the applica- 
tion of olive oil, bleſſed by the biſhop, to all the 
five ſenſes, uſing theſe words, ©* By this ſacred 
«© unction may God grant thee his mercy, in 
«© whatſoever thou haft offended, by fight, hear- 
ec ing, ſmelling, taſting, and touching ;” the 
prieſt applying the oil to each of the ſenſes, as 
he pronounces the name of it. 


The firſt mention that is made of this ceremo- 
ny is by pope Innocent. Sacred oil, indeed, was 
held in great veneration ſo early as the fourth 


+ Burnet on the Articles, p. 360. 


century, 
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century, and efteemed as an univerſal remedy, 
for which purpoſe it was either prepared and diſ- 
penſed by prieſts and monks, or was taken from 
the lamps which were kept burning before the 
relics of the martyrs. But in none of the 
lives of the ſaints before the ninth century, is 
there any mention made of their receiving ex- 
treme unction, though their deaths are ſometimes 
particularly related, and their receiving the eu- 
chariſt is often mentioned. But from the ſe- 
venth century to the twelfth, they began to uſe 
this anointing of the ſick, and a peculiar office 
was made for it; but the prayer that was uſed in 
it plainly ſnews that it was with a view to their 
recovery, for which purpoſe it is ſtill uſed in 
the Greek church; and no doubt they ſupport 
the credit of it with many reports, of which 
ſome may be true, of perſons who had recovered 
upon uſing it. 


But becauſe it failed ſo often, that the credit 
of this rite was in danger of ſuffering much in 
the eſteem of the world, they began, in the tenth 
century, to ſay that it did good to the /ou/, even 
when the body was not the better for it, and 
then they applied it to the ſeveral parts of the 
body, after having originally applied it to the 
diſeaſed parts only. In this manner was the rite 
performed in the eleventh century. In the 
twelfth the prayers that had been made before for 
the foul of the ſick perſon, though only as a part 
of the office (the pardon of fin being ſuppoſed to 

G 4 be 
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be preparatory to their recovery) came to be con- 
ſidered as the moſt eſſential part of it. After 
this, the ſchoolmen brought it into ſhape, and 
then it was decreed to be a ſacrament by pope 
Eugenius; and it was finally eſtabliſned at the 
council af Trent“. | 


Notwithſtanding the novelty, and apparent 
abſurdity of theſe. five additional ſacraments, 
Wickliffe acknowledged all the ſeven ; defining 
a ſacrament to be a vifible token of ſomething in- 


viſible. He even ſaw nothing unſcriptural in 
extreme unction f. 


It is much to be wiſhed, that as theſe five 
additional ſacraments are now univerſally aban- 
doned in all the reformed churches, chriſtians 
would rectify their notions concerning the re- 
maining two, and not conſider them, as they 
did in the times of popiſh darkneſs, to be outward 
and viſible figns of inward and ſpiritual grace. For 
that will always encourage the laying an im- 
proper ſtreſs upon them, to the undervaluing 
of that-good diſpoſition of mind, and thoſe good 
works, which alone can recommend us to the 
favour of God, and to which 1 his eſpecial 
ben and favour is annexed. 


®* Burnet on the Articles p. 365. 
1 Gilpin's Life of him, p. 66. 
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A Hiſtory of the Changes that have been made in 
the Method of conducting PusLic WorsSAty. . 


INTRODUCTION. 


＋ ſubject of this part of my work is 
no very important article in the hiſtory 
of the corruptions of chriſtianity, becauſe mere 
forms are but of little conſequence in religion, 
except when they are put in the place of ſome- 
thing more ſubſtantial ; and indeed too much 
of this will be found to have been the caſe in 
this buſineſs. It will, however, be a matter of 
curioſity to many perſons, to ſee what changes 
have been made from time to time in the forms 
of chriſtian worſhip; and therefore I did not 
omit to note ſuch particulars concerning it, 

as 
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as happened to fall in my way, but without 
giving myſelf much trouble to look for them, 
It will ſeem, that in general, the ſame fpi- 
rit dictated theſe variations, that led to other 
things of more importance to the eſſentials of 
religion. I ſhall begin with a few obſervations 
on the buildings in which chriſtian aſſemblies 
were held, their appurtenances, &c, 


e J. 


Of Churches, and ſome Things belonging to 
7 them. 


T firſt chriſtians could have no places to 

aſſemble in but large rooms in private 
houſes; and when they began to erect buildings 
for the purpoſe, it is moſt probable they were 
ſuch as the Jews made ule of for their ſyna- 
gogues; their manner of conducting public 
worſhip, as well as their regulations for the go- 
vernment of churches, being copied from the 
Jews; and as far as appears nothing more ſim- 


ple, or more proper, could have been adopted 
for the purpoſe. 


Of the buildings themſelves we know but lit- 
tle. The names that were originally given to 
theſe places of afſembly, were the ſame as thoſe of 
the Jewiſh ſynagogues, viz. wipe Or mpowxss that 

is 
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is, houſes of prayer; but afterwards they were 
called »vpaxs, and in Latin dominica, whence 
came the German word Thom, and the Flemiſh 
and Engliſh words Church and Kirk. Theſe 
buildings were not called temples till the time of 
Conſtantine. But about that time, in imita- 
tion of the pagans, they called the magnificent 
buildings which were then erected for the pur- 
poſe of public worſhip by that name. And 
theſe being generally made to encloſe the tombs 
of martyrs, theſe tombs were called altars, 
on account of their bearing ſome reſemblance 
to the altars of the heathen temples. And from 
this came the cuſtom, at the end of the fourth 
century, of putting bones and other relics of 
martyrs in all thoſe places which were uſed for 
the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, inſtead of 
the wooden tables, which were at firſt uſed for that 
purpoſe “. 


When Conſtantine ordered the chriſtian 
churches to be rebuilt; it was done with great 
pomp; and before they were uſed for the pur- 
poſe of public worſhip, fome ceremony of con- 
ſecration, began to be uſed. But at firſt no- 
thing more was done for that purpoſe, beſides 
ſinging of pſalms, preaching, and receiving the 
Lord's ſupper, that is, nothing more, in fact, 
than going through the uſual forms of public 
worſhip, but probably with greater ſolemaity 


* Sucur A. D. 211, 
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and, devotion, | followed by feaſting, and other 
marks of feſtivity; and it ſoon, became the 
cuſtom to repeat this feſtivity on the ſame day 
annually, 


Is 538, it appears, that the dedications of 
churches were ſometimes made by ſprinkling 


of holy water. For in that year pope Vigilius 
ſays that this ceremony was not neceſſary; it 
being ſufficient for the conſecration of churches 
to celebrate the euchariſt, and depoſit relics in 
them. But in 601, pope Gregory expreſsly or- 
dered that holy water ſhould be added. In 
816, a ſynod was held at Canterbury, in which, 
beſides theſe things, it was ordered that the 


images of the ſaints, whoſe names the churches 


bore, ſhould be painted upon the wall. From 
the year 1150 they added the ſignature of the 
croſs, and other figures on the pavement and 
walls; and afterwards they traced on the pave- 
ment the Greek and Latin alphabet, in- the 
form of a croſs; and laſtly they added the li- 
tany of the virgin Mary and other ſaints. 


That ſome ceremony, or ſome peculiar ſo- 
lemnity, ſhould be uſed on the firſt making 
uſe, of any building deſtined for the purpoſe of 
public worſhip, is natural, and certainly not im- 
proper, provided nothing more be implied in 
it, beſides ſolemnly ſetting it apart for that par- 


ae 1003 1 Sueur A. D. 335» 


ticular 
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ticular and valuable outhoſe x and we find that 
ſolemn conſecrations were made of tlie temple of 
Jeruſalem,” and of every thing belonging to the 


. - : 


tioned, ſhew that ſome peculiar virtue was aſcrib- 
ed to them, and that it was ſuppoſed they impart- 
ed a character of peculiar ſanckity to the building 
itſelf. And that the bell in them (which ſerved 
no other Purpoſe originally, beſides that of call- 
ing the people togethet) ſhould have any form 
of confecration 1 in churches is x little extraordi- 
nary. This, however, Was done Wich much ſo- 
lemnity by 2 the chirtgenthy' in 968. . 


There having been ſt at that time a larger 
bell than had ever been made before for che 
church of Lateran at t Rome, this pope ſprink- 
led it with holy water, bleſſed it, and conſe- 
« crated ĩ it to God with holy ceremonies,” from 
which is come the cuſtom of conſecrating all 
bells uſed 1 in -hurches, and which the common 
people call. aptizing them. Upon this occa- 
ſion they” pray that when the bell ſhall ſound 


they may be delivered from the ambuſhes of 


their enemies, from apparitions, tempeſts, thun- 
der, wounds, and every evil ſpirit. During 
the ſervice, which is a very long one, they 
male many aſperſions of holy water, and ſeve- 
ral unctions on the bells, both within and with- 
out; and at each unction they pray chat the 
bell may be “ fanctified and conſecrated, in the 
« name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 


. 


Jewiſfi religion. But the ceremonies above men- 
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* Holy Spirit, to the honour of Emanuel, and 
« under the patronage of ſuch or . ſuch 4 
ce ſaint f. | | 


The idea of this ceremony, as almoſt of every 
other that was uſed by chriſtians, was adopted 
from the pagan ritual, in which there was a ſo- 
lemn conſecration of every inſtrument uſed in 
their worſhip. And indeed there were ,con- 
ſecrations for the ſame purpoſe of every thing 
that was made uſe of in the worſhip of the 
Jews. But nothing in the heathen ritual can 
equal the abſurdity of this conſecration ,of bells, 
For beſides what is obſerved before, in order 
to make this ceremony a more proper baptiſm, 
(a name that was firſt moſt probably given to it 
by the vulgar, from the ſprinkling of the bell 
with holy water) godfathers and godmothers 
were appointed on this occaſion, to anſwer 
queſtions inſtead of the bell; and they pray 
that God would give the bell his Holy Spi- 
rit, that it may be ſanctified for the purpoſes. 
above mentioned, and eſpecially for driving away 
witches, and evil ſpirits, and preventing tem- 
peſts in the air, which were ſuppoſed to be 
cauſed by thoſe ſpirits, The bell had alſo a 
name given to it as in baptiſin d. I ſhall pro- 
ceed to mention other things which ſuperſti- 
tion has introduced into chriſtian churches, and 


+ Sucur A. D. 968. 5 Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 350. 
eſpecially 
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eſpecially ſuch as were | borrowed from the pa- 
gan worſhip, 


In popiſh churches the firſt thing that we 
are ſtruck with is a veſſel of what is called 
boly water, into which thoſe who enter dip their 
finger, and then mark their foreheads with the 
ſign of the croſs. This holy water, there can 
be no doubt, came from the luſtral water of 
the pagans, as indeed learned catholics allow. 
This water was alſo placed at the entrance of 
the heathen remples, and thoſe who entered 
were ſprinkled with it. The firſt expreſs men- 
tion made of holy water among chriſtians is 

in an epiſtle of Vigilius biſhop of Rome, writ- 


ten in 538, in ſpeaking of the conſecration of 


churches, as was mentioned above; though ſome 
have thought that to have been holy water which 
Syneſius mentions, as placed at the entrance of 
the churches, for the purpoſe of waſhing their 
hands before prayer“ . Middleton farther ob- 
ſerves, that the compoſition of this holy water 
is the ſame with that of the heathens, viz. com- 
mon ſalt and water; and alſo that the form of 
the aſpergillum, or aſperſorium, is much the ſame 
witn that which was formerly uſed by the 9 0 


gans f. 


A fondneſs for the 57 of the croſs was gne 
of the firſt ſuperſtitions of chriſtians. Ir Vas 


* Sueur, A. D. 4357. + Letters from Rome, p. 138. 
probably 
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ads firſt uſed by way of iſtingviſhins 


themſelyes from the heathen ns, or to ſhew the 
heathens that they were not. aſhamed, of that with 
which they were moſt Teproached,, via. the cru- 


cifixion. of their maſter. . From this conſtant 
uſe of 1 it they began to imagine that (there was 
ſome peculiar virtue in the thing itſelf. „They 


alſo imagined it to be alluded to in many! paſ- 


ſages of the Old Teſtament, and various frites 


of the Jewiſh religion, and they were alſo; plea- 


ſed to find the traces of it every where elſe. 
Hence came the cuſtom of, marking theraſelves | 


with it, which is ſaid to have been firſt done 
by the Valentinians, and then by the Monta- 


niſts, of whom was Tertullian, who makes great 4 
boaſt of it. But it does not appear to have 


been uſed in the public offices of religion in 
the three firſt centuries, or that croſſes, made of 


wood or metal, were ever uſed till it was uma- 


gined that Helena, the mother of Conftantine, 
had diſcovered the true croſs in 326 * 


Burning wax lights | in the day time, was uſed 
in many heathen ceremonies, for which they 
are ridiculed by Lactantius. The heathens,” 
ſays he, © light up candles to God, as if he 
« lived in the dark; and do not they deſerve 
ce to paſs for madmen, who offer lamps to the 
e author and giver of light?” But not long 
after this, theſe very wax lights were introdu- 
ced into chriſtian worſhip. 


* Larroche, p. 538. 


* 


Another 
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Another thing that was noted by the early 
chriſtians, as peculiar to the pagans, was incen/e. 
But ſo early as the third century, we find this al- 
ſo made uſe of in chriſtian churches. And Mid- 
dleton ſays, that even the thuribulum itſelf Was 
taken into the ſervice of the chriſtian altar, toge- 
ther with the incenſe. They are mentioned by 
Ambroſe and Chryſoſtom, as in common uſe, 
both in the eaſtern and weſtern churches in their 
timef. But both wax lights and incenſe were 
firſt introduced into the eaſtern churches, and 
from them were adopted in the Welt. 


Laſtly, proceſſions, which are conducted with 
great ſolemnity by the papiſts, were alſo copied 
from the heathen worſhip. Among the Romans 
they were inſtituted by Numa, and both in the 
pagan and popiſh proceſſions, the chief magiſ- 
trates often aſſiſted Þ. 


+ Middleton's Letters, p. 237. t Ib. p. 189. 
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r II. 


Of Ceremonies in general, and other Things rela- 
ting to Public Worſhip. 


7T TAVING made the preceding obſervations 
11 on the places in which the public wor- 


hip of chriſtians was performed, and. ſome other 


things and circumſtances belonging to them; 
I proceed to give an account of what was tran- 


ſacted within the place; but firſt I ſhall make 
a few general remarks on modes and forms in 


_ chriſtian worſhip. 


We may take it for granted, that originally 
chriſtians had no proper ceremonies in their wor- 
ſhip. But after the ſign of the croſs, wax lights, 
and incenſe were introduced, the ceremonial of 
chriſtian worſhip came to be as complex as that 
of the pagan worſhip had been. So much pro- 
greſs had been made in theſe things in the time 
of Auſtin, that he complained of it ; ſaying that 
the church was ſo full of ceremonial obſervan- 
ces, that the condition of the Jews under the 
Law was much more ſupportable. But the church, 
he ſays, amidſt much ſtraw and tares bears many 
things“. But ſo much were ceremonies mul- 


* Epiſt. 119. Cap. 19. Opera, vol. 2. p. 577- 
tiplied 
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tiplied before the ninth century, that large trea- 
tiſes were then written to explain them. 
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There not being in the early ages of the 
church any power that could enforce uniform- 4 
ity in the methods of worſhip, it happened un- !k {| 
avoidably, that different cuſtoms got eſtabliſh- 1 a 
ed in different places. Hence every church of 7 

| 
| 


. 


note had its peculiar ritual, which was ade 
by all the churches that depended upo 


| 

and thoſe of the Eaſt differed very conſiderably 1 | 

from thoſe of the Weſt, I: | 
| 


The weſtern church was loaded with ceremo- 
nies chiefly by Gregory the Great, in the ſixth 
century, He had great fertility of invention 1 
in this reſpect, and eloquence to recommend | 1 
his inventions ; but he did not impoſe them up- of. 
on others, though perhaps for want of power. i | 

1 
f 


Almoſt every pope in the next century added 
ſomething new to the antient rites and inſti- = 
tutions; and in the time of Charlemaigne, = 
they were propagated through all the Latin 
churches, 


nu_———— 
- _— YET 


No perſon urged this buſineſs ſo much as 
Gregory the ſeventh, eſpecially with reſpe& to 
Spain, where he met with the greateſt oppoſition 
from the attachment of the people to their an- 
tient Gothic or Mofarabic liturgy. But the 
pope carried his point at laſt, notwithſtanding 


two very remarkable deciſions in favour of the 
H 2 Gothic 


— 8 a — 7 ITT IEF. 1 _— 
„ 


Gothic liturgy, at the appointment of the nobles 


the fire, when the Roman was conſufied, and 
the Gothic, they ſay, was taken out unhurt. 


of Rome, leaving out what was moſt offenſive. 


northern nations, the knowledge of this lan- 
* guage was much leſs general, and in the tenth 
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at Caſtile. They firſt ordered two champi- 
ons to fight, one for each of them, when he 
that was for the Gothic ritual proved to be vic- 
tortous. They then threw both the Miffals into 


Such was the method of determining moſt dif. 
putes in thoſe days, viz. by an appeal, as they 
thought, to God, either by the ſword, or ſome 
kind of ordeal, depending upon a divine inter- 
poſition in the reſult of it. 


At length, however, the Roman ritual was 
univerſally uſed in the weſtern church. And 
the Engliſh reformers, inſtead of framing a new 
liturgy, had recourſe to the offices of the church 


There can be no doubt, but that originally, all 
the parts of public worſhip were performed in 
the language that was beſt underſtood by the 
afſembly; and as the Latin tongue was bell 
underſtood by the generality of chriſtians in the 
Weſt, this, of courſe, was generally, if not uni- 
verſally uſed. But after the irruption of the 


or eleventh century it was hardly underſtood at 
all. But from this time the uſe of the Latin 
tongue was continued for other reaſons. 


In 


Method of condufting Public Morſpip. 


In thoſe dark ages the clergy affected to keep 
the people in ignorance, and in a ſtate ef de- 
pendence upon themſelves, and wiſhed to make 
them think that. the whole buſineſs of reconci- 
ling men to God was in their hands. The 
ſcriptures were likewiſe kept from the people, 
and the whole ſervice was ſo loaded with cere- 
monies, that it had the appearance of a charm, 
the whole ſecret and virtue of which, was in 
the breaſt of the prieſt; and to continue the 
ſervice in an unknown tongue contributed great- 
ly to the impreſſion which they wiſhed to make. 
The Latin tongue till continues to be uſed in 
all the Roman catholic churches, notwithſtand- 
ing ſeveral attempts have been made to reme- 
dy this great and glaring evil. 


It is not, however, peculiar to the church of 
Rome. For it is ſaid that a veneration for anti- 
quity induces the Egyptian chriſtians to uſe the 
Coptic language in their churches. Alto the 
Jacobites and Neſtorians uſe the Syriac language, 
and the Abyſſinians the old Ethiopic, though all 
theſe languages have long ſince become obſolete 
and unintelligible to the multitude*. The 
Greeks alſo: celebrate the Lord's ſupper in an- 
tient Greek; but this is ſufficiently underſtood 
by the common people, the modern Greek not 
being very different from it. 


* Moſhcim, vol. 2. p. 343. 
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The habits of the clergy could not, originally, 
have been any thing but the uſual dreſs of their 
reſpective countries. But it not being thought de- 
cent for perſons of ſuch grave characters as the 
clergy, to follow new cuſtoms and faſhions, they 
retained their old flowing garments, after the nor- 
thern nations had introduced the uſe of ſhort ones; 
But beſides this, the habits of the pagan prieſts, 
which had always been different from thoſe of 
other perſons, at the time of their officiating, 
were probably imitated by the chriſtian clergy, 


though I cannot ſay that I haye met with any 
particular account of it. 


We find, however, that the clergy were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their habits, while they were officiat- 
ing, in the time of Sylveſter, when mention is 
made of Dalmatics for the deacons, and of a cer- 
tain cloth with which their left hand was to be 
covered. The fourth canon of the council of 
Carthage preſcribed the uſe of the cope in read- 
ing the goſpel, and at the time of the oblation 
only. And Gregory the Great invented new 
faſhioned habits, like thoſe deſcribed in the cere- 
monial law of the Jews“. 


Laroche, p. 539. Hiſtory of Antient Ceremonies, p. $2. 
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* ECT ION Iii. 


Of the proper Parts of Public Worſhip. 


RIGINALLY chriſtians met to read the 
ſcriptures, to explain them, or to preach, 
to ſing pſalms, to pray, and to adminiſter the 
Lord's ſupper. The creed was made uſe of only 
at baptiſm, when it was taught to all the catechu- 
mens, who were probably made to recite it after 
the perſon who adminiſtered the ordinance. Af- 
terwards, when articles of faith were more attend- 
ed to, and it behoved all the biſhops to take 
care to prevent the growth of hereſy, creeds be- 
gan to be recited by the whole aſſembly. That 
this was the true reaſon of the preſent practice, 1s 
evident from its being the Nicene creed, and not 
that of the apoſtles, as it is called, that was firſt 
uſed for this purpoſe. It was alſo firſt introduc- 
ed by Timothy, biſhop of Conſtantinople, who 
did it in order to make Macedonius, who reject- 
ed that creed, more odious to the people. This 
was in the reign of the emperor Anaſtaſius, who 
died in 521. About this time this creed was alſo 
repeated in the church of Antioch every time the 
Lord's ſupper was adminiſtered. 


Before this time it had been the cuſtom to re- 
peat the creed only the day preceding Good 
Friday, when catechizing was more ſolemnly 
performed, in order to the celebration of baptiſm 
g H 4 on 
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on the Eaſter Sunday following. The repetition 
of it on that day was firſt appointed by the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, But the conſtant reading of 
the creed did not take place in the Weſt till 
about 590, when it was ordered by the council 
of Toledo, in imitation of the eaſtern churches. 
At this time it was the Nicene creed only that 
was made uſe of, and for ſome time it ſeemed to 
eclipſe that of the apoſtles ; but afterwards this 
latter creed recovered its credit“. 


It will be juſt worth while to mention a few 
particulars concerning the poſture of the prieſt 


and people, during the celebration of the par- 
ticular parts of public worſhip. 


The uſual poſture of praying had been ftand- 
ing or kneeling, or to expreſs great ſelf-abaſe- 
ment and humility, proſtration; but a canon had 
been made (for what reaſon I have not inquired) 
to forbid the practice of kneeling on Sundays 
from Faſter to Whitſuntide, which gave riſe to 
the term tations. This, however, was not ap- 
proved by the church of Rome 4. When the 
ſcriptures were read, it is probable that the pco- 
ple ſat; but in time it became a cuſtom for the 
people to ſtand while the goſpel was, reading, 
And it is {aid that Anaſtaſius, biſhop of Rome, 
who died in 402, ordered the prieſts to ſtand up, 


* Hiſtory of the Apoſtles Creed, p. 44. &c. 
3 Hiltory of Ancient Ceremonies, p. 17. 


and 


age 
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and incline their heads a little, while i read 
the goſpek“. | 


All the heathens contrived their temples ſo 
that they ſhould pray with their faces' towards 
the Eaſt. This was introduced into chriſtian 
worſhip about the time of Jerom, though it was 
not then generally approved of. Pope Leo the 
Great condemned this cuſtom, becauſe it was 
much uſed by the Manicheans T. By degrees, 
however, the cuſtom of looking towards the 
Eaſt during the repetition of the creed became 
univerſal, and likewiſe the bowing at the name of 
Jeſus, in the repetition of it. This practice was 
countenanced by the literal interpretation of 
Phil. ii. 10. At the name of Jeſus every knee ſhall 
bow. This, however, was thought to be ſo very 
idle a ſuperſtition, that it was almoſt univerſally 
laid aſide at the reformation. But it is generally 
practiſed in the church of England; and biſhop 
Laud ſcverely puniſhed thoſe who did not con- 
form to this ceremony in his time. 


Singing ſeems always to have been a part of 
the public worſhip of chriſtians, and followed the 
reading of the ſcriptures. They ſung either the 
palms of David, or hymns of their own compo- 
fing. But the former, Moſheim ſays, were only 
received among chriſtian hymns in the fourth 


* Sueur, A. D. 402. + Ib. A. D. 443. 


century. 
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century. The ſinging of theſe pſalms, or hymns, 
was alſo very common with them in their own 
houſes, in the courſe of the week, But the me- 
thod of ſinging by antiphony or anthem, that is, 
one part of the congregation, as the clergy, ſing- 
ing one verſe, and the reſt, or the people, ſing- 
ing, another, 1s ſaid to have been introduced 
about the middle of the fourth century, into the 
church of Antioch, by Flavianus and Diodorus, 
and into the church of Conſtantinople by Chry- 
ſoſtom “. 


This method of ſinging was introduced into 
the church of Rome by Celeſtine in 418. Af— 
terwards, Gregory the Great compoſed an Anti- 
phoniary for the whole year, with verſicles, or re- 
ſponſes for every day of it. He then appointed 
the college or choir of ſinging men, to chant the 
office f. In the fifth century it was the cuſtom 
in ſome places, to keep up the exerciſes of ſing- 
ing both day and night, different ſets of perſons 
continually relieving each other 4. 


Muſical inſtruments were not introduced into 
churches till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Thomas Aquinas ſays, the church does not ule 
muſical inſtruments to praiſe God, leſt ſhe ſhould 
ſeem to judaize ||, But in 1312, Marinus Sanu- 


* Sueur A. D. 398. Pierce's Vindication, p. 390. 
+ Hiſtory of Antient Ceremonies, p. 81. 
t Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 397. || Pierce's Vindicat. p. 385. 395- 


rus 
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tus introduced organs into churches ; and they 
have been much uſed ever ſince, though there 
have always been perſons in all eſtabliſhments, as 
well as in particular ſects, who preferred à more 
ſimple mode of worſhip; and even, admitting 
that muſic might aſſiſt in exciting devotional 
feelings, did not chuſe that, in general, they 
ſhould depend upon that mechanical aſſiſtance. 


In the primitive churches preaching was no- 
thing more than the expoſition of the ſcriprures, 
a portion of which was always read in the courſe 
of the ſervice. Origen is ſaid to have been the 
firſt who did this in a more copious and diffuſive 
manner, explaining the ſcripture in an allegorical 
way; and by this means introduced longer ſer- 
mons than had been uſual f. 


When heathen philoſophers and rhetoricians 
were converted to chriſtianity, they introduced 
their cuſtom of haranguing on particular ſubjects, 
and particular occaſions, and carefully premedi- 
tated or precompoſed their ſermons; ſometimes 
prefixing to their diſcourſes ſhort texts of ſcrip- 
ture, probably that they might not paſs too ſud- 
denly from the old method of interpreting the ſa- 
cred writings, and ſometimes omitting them. In 
this ſtyle are the ſermons of Chry ſoſtom, conſiſting 
of ſuch kind of eloquence as the Greeks and Ro- 


$ Jortin's Remarks, vol. 5. p. 569. 
+ Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 235. 


mans 
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mans were fond of diſplaying, when they haran. 
gued the, populace, or pleaded at the bar. 


So far did chriſtian, preachers in thoſe times 
depart from the ſimplicity of the goſpel, and fo 
little were they influenced by the ſpirit of chriſti- 
anity, that, in imitation of the Grecian, orators, 
ſome of them even hired perſons to, clap their 
hands, and expreſs their applauſe by other gel- 
tures and vociferations at proper intervals, on 
ſignals previouſly concerted between them and 
the preacher, or his particular friends, 


Theſe ſet harangues were only occaſional, and 
were by no means delivered every Lord's day, 
in every chriſtian church; and in the dark ages, 
few perſons being qualified to preach, ſermons 
became very ſcarce. At this day the Roman ca- 
thohcs meet only, in general, to hear prayers, and 
to celebrate maſs. They have no ſermons, ex- 
cept in Lent, on certain feſtivals, and on ſome 
other particular occaſions. It is more particu- 
larly obſerved, that it was in the ninth century 
that the biſhops and prieſts ceaſed to inſtruct the 
people by ſermons as they had done before f. 


Charlemaigne, finding the clergy abſolutely 
incapable of inſtructing the people by ſermons of 
their own, or of explaining, with perſpicuity and 
judgment, thoſe portions of ſcripture which are 


+ Sueur, A. D. 853. 


diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed in the ritual by the name of Epiſtle 
and Goſpel, ordered Paulus Diaconus and Alcuin 
to compile, from the antient doctors of the 
church, Homilies, or diſcourſes upon the epiſtles 
and goſpels, which a ſtupid and ignorant ſet of 
prieſts were to commit to memory, and recite to 
the people. This gave rife to that famous col- 
lection, which went by the title of the Homiliarium 
of Charlemaigne ; and which, being followed as a 
model by many productions of the ſame Kind, 
compoſed by private perſons, contributed much 
to nouriſh the indolence, ſays Moſheim, and to 
perpetuate the ignorance, of a worthleſs clergyF. 
In this, however, as well as in his other regu- 
lations reſpecting the church, he certainly had the 
beſt intentions; and in thoſe times it is proba- 
ble that nothing better could have been done. 
A ſcheme of this kind was adopted in England 
when the preſent book of homilies was compiled, 
and appointed to be read in churches. 


Before the reformation, after the preacher had 
named and opened his text, he called the peo- 
ple to go to their prayers, telling them what 
they were to pray for. Ye ſhall pray,” ſays he, 
« for the king, for the pope, for the holy ca- 
c tholic church, &c.” after which all the peo- 
ple went over their beads in filence; and the 
miniſter kneeling down, did the ſame: They 
would beſides ſay a pater naſter, Ave Maria, Deus 


+ Vol. 2. p. 81. 
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miſercatur naſtri, Domi ne ſaluum fac regem, Glo- 
ria patri, Sc. and then the ſermon proceeded*, 
The manner in which moſt of the Engliſh cler- 
gy. pray in the pulpit before ſermon is ſtill the 
ſame; and is what they call bidding prayers, or 
an exhortation to pray for ſuch and ſuch things. 
But then no time is allowed for f aer that 
are * ordered. 


126 


In "AY primitive church the public proper fol- 
lowed the ſermon, and preceded the celebration 
of the Lord's ſupper; and it is evident, from ma- 
ny circumſtances, that at firſt all theſe prayers 
were delivered without book, and were ſuch as 
the ' biſhop, or the prieſt who officiated, could 
prepare himſelf, Juſtin Martyr ſays, that the 
preſident of the aſſembly offered prayers and 
thankſgivings, as be was able, (een Iorau alle). 
Origen alſo ſays, © We. pray according to our 
« abilities;” and Tertullian, We pray to 
* God without a monitor, becauſe our prayers 
« flow from our own minds.” Baſil gives an 
inſtance of a variation in his prayer, for which 
he was blamed by ſome, as being inconſiſtent 
with himſelf ö. | 


In time, however, partly in order to avoid di- 
verſity of opinions, and in part, alſo, that the con- 
gregation might not be offended by prayers pre- 
pared by perſons who were not capable of doing 


* Neale's Hiſt. vol. 1, p- 33.  { Pierce's Vindication p· 429- 
it 
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it with propriety, it eame to be the ouſtom to 
compoſe the prayers before-hand, and to ſubmit 
them to the approbation of the prineipal perſons 
in the church. This 'was particulatty: awe 
the third council of Carthage“. | 


At the council of Laodicea, held in * thie 
ſame prayers were ordered to be uſed morning 
and evening; but, in general, every biſhop or- 
dered what prayers he thought proper, till about 
the time of Auſtin; when it was ordered that, to 
prevent hereſy, no prayers ſnould be uſed but by 
common advice. Thus in time a great variety 
of liturgies, or forms of celebrating public wor- 
ſhip, were in uſe in different provinees, and diffe- 
rent ſees. The firſt mention we find of theſe 
liturgies is towards the end of the fourth cen- 


tury I. 


In early times, though the officiating miniſter 
delivered the prayers, the people were not intire- 
ly ſilent; for they made ſmall interlocut ions or re- 
ſponſes, as Liſt up your hearts. We lift tbem up 
unto the Lord, mentioned by Cyprian, The 
Lord be with you, and with thy ſpirit, in the time 
of Chryſoſtom f. 


The laſt circumſtance that 1 ſhall, notice, re- 
lating to the forms of public worſhip, Wai 


* Sueur, A. D. 397. Neale « Hiſt. _ 1, yy 37 


+ Pierce's Vindication, p. 426. 
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| ad e church, where the ſervice alway; 
| ended. with communion, there was recited a vol, 
in which the names of, the more eminent ſaints of 
the catholic church, and of the holy . biſhops, 
martyrs, or confeſſors, of every particular church, 
were regiſtered. This was an honourable remem. 
| brance of fuch as had died in the chriſtian faith, 
But when the ſoundneſs of any perſon's, faith was 
queſtioned, his name was not read. till, that dil. 
ficulty was removed. Chryſoſtom having been 
expelled from the church of Conſtantinople, it 
was a long time before his name was, inſerted 
in this roll. This was the cuſtom, by which a 
T have obſerved before, proviſion was made for 
excommunicating perſons even after their death, 


$8 CT 1ION IV. 


of Feſtivals, Sc. in the Sie e Church. 


E primitive chriſtians had no feſtivals be- 
ſides Sunday, on which they always met 
for public worſhip, as may be inferred from Juſ- 
tin Martyr. This day Conſtantine ordered to be 
obſerved as a day of reſt from labour; but huſ- 
bandmen were allowed to cultivate the earth on 
that day 1. By degrees, however, in imitation 
of the Jews or heathens, but ae the m 


t Sueur, A. D. 320, 
9 chriſtians 
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chriſtians came” to have 4 many annual feſtivals 
as the heathens themſelves. Of the principal 
boy r * a — werdunt. 


17 ke oft that was 6bſerved by chriſtians was Ea- 
fer, on the time of the Jewiſh paſſover, being the 
anniverſary of our Saviour's ſufferings, death, and 
reſurrection. Originally, however, this was pro- 
bably a feſtival, and reſpected the reſurrection 
of our Saviour only; but afterwards they be- 
gan to keep a faſt, on the anniverſary of the 
crucifixion ; but it was a long time before this 
faſt was extended, as it now 1s, to the whole 
ſeaſon of Lent, or forty days before Eaſter. 2 


The primitive chriſtians uſed, indeed, to join 
faſting to prayer upon extraordinary occaſions; 
but this was always voluntary, and thoſe who 
intirely omitted it were not cenſured. The firſt 
perſon who is ſaid to have laid down any ex- 
preſs rules for faſting, was Montanus, who was 
remarkable for his rigour in other reſpects. 
However, | a faſt on the anniverſary of Chriſt's 
crucifixion, or what we call Good Friday, is of 
very great antiquity; but both the time, and 
the degree of faſting, was originally very va- 
rious, depending upon each perſon's particular 
faney. Irenæus ſays,” that ſome perſons faſted 
before Eaſter one day, ſome two, and ſome 
more; but that the unity of the faith was 
maintained notwithſtanding tnat variety. 


Vor. II, 1 By 
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By faſting che antients always meant abſtain- 
ing from meat and drink; from morting till 
ing; and what Tertullian and others call 

ſtations, or half faſts, were thoſe days on which 

they aſſembled for prayer in the morning, and 
continued that exerciſe till three in the after - 
noon; when they received the Lord's ſupper. 
They never faſted on a Saturday or Sunday, and 
even tchbught it a crime to do fo, except on the 
Saturday before Eaſter-day, on which they ce- 
lebrated the reſurrection of Chriſt; becauſe, du. 
ring that time, they ſaid, the Ne was 


taken em them. 


tion 


13007 


Even the Montanifts * faſted: Ry Art 
in the yearz and in theſe. they excepted) Satur- 
days and Sundays f. Lent was ſirſt confined to 
a certain number of days in the fourtk century. 
At this time, however, abſtinence from fleſh and 
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+ Sueur, A. D. 206. 


{1 


WP 

Becauſe the 1 time = our Saviour lay in yh 
grave was about forty hours, this faſt was called 
Quarantana or Quadrageſima, and by contrac · 
Quareſime, and Careſme or Cartme, which 
is the French term for Lent. 
for faſting at this particular time, was, that ma- 
ny perſons were then preparing for baptiſm, and 
others for communion, which, as ſuperſtition pre- 
vailed, was frequented more generally, and at- 
tended upon with more bene, on ee, 2 
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wine was by many judged ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe of faſting; and from this time-it provailed. 
in the weſtern church “. Soon after the time 
of Tertullian, chriſtians ws to: obſerves Wed - 
neſdays and Fridays for the purpoſe of faſting; 
and they kept thefe faſts all-the year, except be - 
tween Eaſter and Pentecoſt, in which time they 
neither faſted nor kneeled in churches. tr 476, A 
Innocent the firſt ordered that the-people:fhould-- 
faſt on Saturdays; but the Greeks and all the 
Eaſt Fn Tu to this W de of bons Eo 
At the time of the 3 of Nice, 2 1 
before Eaſter was called Quarantana, or Lent; 
though ſome obſerved more days, and ſome fewer 
at pleaſure; but within forty years after this 
council, Lent was extended to three weeks Fp. 


Durandus tells us that Lent was counted to 
begin on that which is now the firſt Sunday in 
Lent, and to end on Eaſter eve, which time 
containing forty two days, if you takt out of 
them the fix Sundays on which it was held to 
be unlawfot to faſt, there will remain only thirty 
ſix days; and therefore, that the number of 
forty days which Chriſt faſted might be com- 
pleted,” Gregory the Great added to Lent four 
days of the week preceding, viz, that which we 
call Ah wann and the thiee days acorn ng. 


, Motheim, vol. 1. p. 324. 55 A. D. 391 
I Ib. A A. D. 325». 364. 
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it; ſo "ou our preſent. Lent is a fu efficion 
imitation. of our Nr 8 faſt of fas wh 

Beßare the ee of Nice, as had been 
a great difference between the eaſtern, and wel. 
tern churches about the time, of keeping. Eaſter, 
the chriſtians in the Eaſt following the cuſtom 
of the Jews, with whom the day on, which the 
1 0 0 lamb Was Killed was always the four- 
teent of their moath Niſan, on whatever day 
of the week it happened to fall ; but with 0 
Latins Eaſter- day had always been the Sunday fol- 
lowing, being the anniverſary of our Saviour“ 
reſurrection. At the council of Nice the cul: 
tom of the Latin church was eſtabliſhed ; and 
as aſtronomy was more cultivated in Egypt, 
it was given in charge to the biſhop of Alex- 
andria, to publiſh to the other churches the pro- 
per time of keeping Eaſter, by what were call- 
ed Paſchal epiſtles. For the ſame purpoſe at- 
terwards the Golden number was invented f. 


Pentecoſt was a Jewiſh feſtival, celebrated 
fifty days after the paſſover; and being like- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed in the chriſtian hiſtory by the 
deſcent of the holy ſpirit, it was obſerved next 
after Faſter; and, as far as appears, about the 
time of Tertullian. We call it Vpitſuntide. Theſe 


„ Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 1. P- 186. 
1 Hiſt, of Antient Ceremonies, p. 44. 
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are the only great feſtivals that chriſtians were 
not at liberty to fix where they pleaſed. All 
the other feſtivals they fixed at thoſe times of 
the year which the pagans uſed to obſerve with 
the greateſt ſolemnity, with a view to fast 


cheir r converſion to chriſtiaaity. {510805 a7 
. 1 f | (TEL HEITALY 


The feaſt of Chriſtmas, in commemoration of 
the nativity of Chriſt, is mentioned by Chry- 
ſoſtom as unknown at Antioch till within ten 
years of the time of his writing; and therefore 
he concluded that it had lately been introdu- 
ced from Rome*. It was thought to be firſt 
obſerved by the followers of Baſilides, and from 
them to have been adopted by the orthodox, in the 
fourth century, when the feſtival of Chriff”s bap- 
tiſm was introduced; in conſequence of which 
this feaſt of the nativity was removed from the 
ſixth of January, to the twenty fifth of Decem- 
ber: the former retaining the name of the Epi- 
phany, which feaſt only, and not that of the 
nativity, is obſerved in the EaſtF. 


4 


Feſtiyals in honour of the apoſtles and mar- 
tyrs are all of late date, none of them earher 
than, the time, of Conſtantine, when magnificent 
temples. were built round the tombs, of ſome 
of their martyrs; and then the feſtivals were 


55 Baſnage Hiftoire des egliſes Reſormecs, vol. r. p. 280. 


+ Pierce's Vindication, p. 5 10. 
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time of Auſtin. The feaſt of Circumciſion: is firſt 
memiened by Maximus Taurinenſis, Who flou- 
riſned in 450; and the feaſt of Purißcation was 
perhaps inſtituted in the ninth century d. The 
feaſt of Advent is of no earlier authority than that 


and the Vigils of the great n are all later 
than che renth century} X 480 15 

Ir 6 Mamert, biſhop of r Gail, 
aided: about 463, firſt inſtituted the faſt: of Ro- 
garion, that is, the prayers that are made three 
days before the feaſt of Aſcenſion;' that is, the 
Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday before Holy 
Thurſday; which was expreſsly contrary to the 
order eſtabliſhed in the antient church, forbid- 
ding all faſting between Eaſter and Pentecoſt. 
This faſt of r was generally received in 


; Pierce s Vindication, p. 512. Ke. + Sueur, 'y D. 392. 
the 
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the Weſt preſently after. the, time of this Ma, 
mert . The biſhop of Vence added dhe pro- 
ceſſions to them, in imitation of the Luftrationes 
Anbervales of the heathens, which were made 
round their fields, in order to render thenx' fruit- 
ful ; and theſe were attended with much. i intempe- 
rance and diſorder A being made, no OW jo 


all reſpeAts, after the pagan manner, .;. ... 


Atcinue Avitus, who hecepbel HeHickius, the 
immediate ſucceſſor of Mamert, in the church of 
Vienne, deſcribes the occaſion oſ inſtitutiag this 
faft in his homily on the Rogation. He there 
ſays that the city of Vienne had ſuffered much 
by fire, thunder ſtorms, earthquakes, extraordi- 
nary noiſes in the night, prodigies, ſigns in 
the heavens, wild beaſts, and other calamities; 
that on this the biſhop of the city ordered the 
people to faſt three days with prayer and repent- 
ance, that, by the example of the Ninevites, they 
might avert the judgments of God. He ſays that 
thereupon the anger of God was appeaſed, and 
that in cummemoration of it Mamert ordered this 
faſt to be obſerved every year. His example 
was ſoon: followed, firſt by the church ef Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, then by all their neigh- 
bburs, and afterwards. throughout all Gaul. In 
dar, Leo the third caafemed this faſt; and made 
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The faſt of Ember li erte, or Jejunia' quatuer 


temporum, was probably inſtituted a little before 
Leo the Great, in the middle of the fifth centu- 
ryꝰ. But others think that it is not quite cer. 

tain that he ſpeaks of it 9. Some ſay that pope 
Gelaſius having ordered that the ordination of 
prieſts and deacons ſnould be on the four weeks 
of Ember, or ember days, viz. the Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the firſt Sunday in 
Lent, after Whitſunday, after the fourteenth of 
September, and the thirteenth of December, and 
this ceremony being always conducted with faſt- 
ing and prayer, it came to be a cuſtom to faſt 
at that time f. | 


It was upon - the idea of the ſpiritual benefit 
that would ariſe from viſiting the church of St. 
Peter. at Rome, and alſo in imitation of the 
Jewiſh jubilee, and the ſecular games among 
the Romans, that the popiſh Jubilee is found- 
ed. This feſtival, which is celebrated with 
the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, was inſtitut- 
ed by Boniface the eighth, in the year 1 300, in 
conſequence, as it is ſaid, of a rumour, the ori- 
gin of which is not known, which was ſpread 
among the inhabitants of Rome, in 1299, that 
all who within the limits of the following year, 
ſhould viſit the church of St. Peter, would re- 
ceive the remiſſion of all their ſins, and that this 
privilege would be annexed to the ſame obſerv- 
ance every hundredth year. 


* Pierce's Vindication, p. 529. 5 Sueur, A. D. 392. 
44 5 + Hiſt, of Antient Ceremonies, P · 67. 
The 
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The ſucceſſors of Boniface added a number of 
new rites and inventions to this ſuperſtitious in- 
ſtitution, and finding by experience that it ad- 
ded luſtre to the church of Rome, and increaſtd 
its revenue, they made its return more frequent. 
In 1350, Clement the ſixth ordered that the qubi-/ 
lee ſhould be celebrated every fifty years, on pre- 
tence that the Jews did the like, and Paul the 
ſecond, in the fifteenth century, reduced the 
term to twenty-five years. This year of jubilec 
is called a holy year ; but, as the author of the 
Hiſtoire des papes obſerves, it ſhould rather be 
called the year of ſacrilege, impiety, aneh 
and ſuperſtition . 


Many of theſe feſtivals have been retained by 
the reformers, eſpecially thoſe of Eaſter, Whit- 
ſuntide, and Chriſtmas, and, like the papiſts, 
they obſerve them with more ſtrictneſs than they 
do the Sundays. 


Our eſtabliſhed church has by no means thrown 
off the popiſh ſuperſtition with reſpe& to faſt- 
ing. The faſt days in the church of England, 
are all the Fridays in the year, except Chriſtmas 
day, all the days in Lent, which, beſides Fridays, 
are thirty-three, fix more in the Ember weeks, 
three Rogation days, and the thirtieth of Janu- 
ary. The ſum of all the feſtival days is thirty- 
one. And if to theſe we add the ninety- ſive faſt 
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days, fifty-two Sundays, and twenty-nine ſaints 
days, all the days in a year appropriated to reli. 
gious exerciſes, / beſides vigils, will be one hun- 
dred and ſeventy-eight; and making allowance 
for ſome of them interfering with others, they 
will be about one hundred and ſeventy f. 


In ſo little eſteem, however, are theſe obſery. 
ances held by the more enlightened members of the 
eſtabliſhed church, that there can be no doubt 
but that when any reformation takes place, a great 
retrenchment will be made in this article, 


+ Pierce's Vindication, p. 308. 
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The Hiſtory of Cyuurcn DisciPLINE. 
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HE. changes which the diſcipline of the 

chriſtian church underwent from the time 
of the apcſtles to the reformation, were as great, 
and of as much importance in practice, as the 
changes in any other article relating to chriſtian- 
ity. From being highly favourable to good con- 
duct, the eſtabliſhed maxims of it came at length 
to be a cover for every kind of immorality, to 
thoſe who choſe to avail themſelves of them. On 
this account I have given a good deal of atten- 
tion to the ſubject. 


To many perſons, I doubt not, this will be as 


n an object as any thing in the hiſtory 
of 
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of chriſtianity, and to introduce it in this place 
will make the eaſieſt connection between the two 
great diviſions of my work, I mean the corrup- 
tions of doctrine, and the abuſes of power in the 
chriſtian church. It will alſo ſerve to ſhew in 
what manner theſe departures from the chriſtian 
ſyſtem promoted each other. 


EEC T-ION | th 


The 22 of Church Diſcipline in the Time of 
| the chriſtian Fathers. 


N the purer ages of the church, the offences 
which gave public ſcandal were few; but 
when they did happen, they were animadverted 
upon with great rigour. For as many enormi- 
ties were laid to the charge of chriſtians, they 
were exceedingly ſolicitous to give no juſt cauſe 
of obloquy. It is, indeed, probable, that ſome 
time after the apoſtolic age, the morals of the 
chriſtians in general were more ſtrict, than we 
find, by the writings of the apoſtles, they were 
in their own times. Nor is it to be wondered 
at, when we conſider that the whole body of the 
gentile chriſtians, being then newly converted from 
heathenifm, muſt have retained many of their 
former-habits, or have eaſily relapſed into them. 


Afterwards, moſt of the caſes of ſcandal we 
meet with relate to the behaviour of chriſtians 
2 in 
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in the time of perſecution, from which many 
ſhrunk or fled, in a manner that was exceeding- 
ly and juſtly diſapproved by the more ſevere. 
Conſequently, - after a perſecution, there was 
much to do about the re-admiſſion to the privi- 
leges of church communion, of thoſe who repent- 
ed of their weakneſs; and it was a great part of 


the buſineſs of the councils in the fourth and 


fifth centuries (which was after the eſtabliſhment 
of chriſtianity) to ſettle rules concerning the de- 
grees of penance, and the method of receiving 
penitents into the church. Indeed, beſides the 
caſes of thoſe who had ſhrunk from perſecution, 
the governors of chriſtian churches at that time 
muſt have had many offences of other kinds to 
animadvert upon; conſidering that chriſtianity 
had then the countenance of the civil powers, 
and therefore that people of all ranks, and of all 
characters, would naturally crowd into it. On 
theſe accounts they found it neceſſary to have a 
very regular ſyſtem of diſcipline. 


In general, we find that about the third and 
fourth centuries, chriſtians diſtinguiſhed four or- 
ders of penitents. The firſt ſtood at the en- 
trance of the church, begging in the moſt earneſt 
manner the prayers of all that went in. The ſe- 
cond were admitted to enter, and to hear the lec- 
tures that were given to the catechumens, and the 
expoſition of the ſcriptures, but they were diſ- 
miſled, together with the catechumens, before the 
celebration of the euchariſt. The third lay pro- 
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ſtrate in a certain place in the church, covered 


with ſackcloth, and after receiving the benedic- 
tion of the biſhop, and the impoſition of hands, 
were alſo diſmiſſed before the celebration of the 
euchariſt. The fourth order attended that cele- 
bration, but did not partake of it. Penitents 
having paſſed through all theſe orders, were ad- 
mitted to communion by the impoſition of the 
hands of the biſhop, or of a prieſt, in the pre- 
ſegce of che whole congregation *, 
on 28" 

It any verſong relapſed into the ſame fault for 
which they had been excommunicated, or exclu- 
ded,from the congregation of the faithful, they 
were not re-admitted to communion, except in 
the article of death; but towards the end of 
the ſeventh century the antient diſcipline began 
to be relaxed in this reſpect, and they admit- 
ted perſons to communion after a ſecond of- 
fence. In all times there were ſome crimes 
for which' no repentance could make atonement, 
ſo that perſons who had been once guilty of 


them could never be admitted to the peace and 
communion of the church. Theſe were mur- 


der, adultery, and apoſtacy. In this manner, at 


leaſt, were theſe crimes ſtigmatized, in many 
churches. | 


But abour the third century pope Zephyrinus 


began fe to relax a little of this diſcipline, admit - 
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ting adulterers to communion after ſome years 
of penance, in which he was vehemently oppo- 
ſed by Tertullian. However, in the time of 
Cyprian, the penalties impoſed by the biſhop, 
which were always a public appearance for a 
certain time in the character of penitents, were 
often relaxed, or abridged, at the entreaty of 
the confeſſors, or thoſe who had been deſtiried 
to martyrdom ; and this was called indulgence, of 
the abuſe of which we ſhall ſee enough in a 
later period. But at this time there was not 
much to complain of in this buſineſs, except 
the improper interference of theſe confeſſors, and 
the too great influence which they were allow- 
ed to have in ſuch caſes. 


Equally innocent was the buſineſs of confeſſion, 
as it was firſt begun; but we ſee in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, that it is no uncommon thing 
for an innocent beginning to lead to a fatal 
cataſtrophe. The apoſtle Paul exhorts chriſtians 
to confeſs their ſins one to another; and our Savi- 
our aſſures us that we mult forgive, as we hope a 
to be forgiven. Upon this was grounded es 
cuſtom of the primitive churches, to require 
every perſon who was excommunicated, to make 
2 public confeſſion of his guilt before he was 
re-admitted to chriſtian communion. In ſome 
caſes, alſo, a public confeſſion prevented ex- 
communication. It was, likewiſe, the cuſtom 
tor many conſcientious perſons to confeſs their 
privare fins to ſome of the prieſts in whom they 

could 
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could put the greateſt confidence, and whoſe 
advice and prayers they wiſhed to have; and 
what was at firſt a voluntary thing, was after. 
wards, but indeed long. afterwards, impoſed 
2 poſitive duty. 
19: 
» Confeſſion was alſo much encouraged by another 
circumſtance. Many canons made a difference 
in the degree and time of penance, between thoſe 
who had accuſed themſelves, and thoſe againſt 
whom their crimes were proved. Many perlons, 
therefore, to prevent the ſeverer penalty, came 
of their own accord to confeſs their ſins; and 
this was much encouraged, and the virtue of it 
magnified by the writers of thoſe times. This 
confeſſion was, originally, always made in 
public, but ſome inconveniences being found 
to attend this (eſpecially when the crimes affect 
ed other perſons, or the ſtate) a private con- 
feſſion was appointed inſtead of it, In this caſe 
the biſhop either attended himſelf, or appointed 
fome particular prieſt, who from this office got 


the title of penitentiary prieſt, to receive theſe 
confeſſions, 


The difficulty of re-admiſſion to the privileges 
of church! communion was, in general, very great, 
and the penances impoſed were exceedingly 11- 
gorous, and this, in the end, was one great cauſe 
of the total relaxation of all diſcipline. 
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Novatian particularly diſtinguiſned himſelf by 
refuſing to admit to communion any who had 
been guilty of the greater crimes, eſpecially that 
of apoſtacy, leaving them to the judgment of 
God only. This aroſe from the rigour of Ter- 
tullian and the Montaniſts; and it is obſerva- 
ble that the church of Rome {till keeps up this 
rigorous - diſcipline in caſes of bergſy, the 
relapſed. being delivered to the ſecular an, 
e admitted to A 2&8 0. 
7 nnen 

It was .-ordained by: the council. of Nice, 
that thoſe who- apoſtatized before baptiſm'ſhould 
not be admitted to the communion of the church 
till after three years of penance, but if they 
had been of the faithful, the penance was to 
continue ſeven years. Baſil decided that for 
the crime of fornication, a man ought to do pe- 
nance four years. Others for the ſame 'offence 
- impoſed a penance of nine years, and for adul- 
_ eighteen years}. 


Hitkerto we have ſeen nothing but rigour, 
and the relaxation did not begin by leſſening 
the time of penance (except in thoſe cafes in 
which the confeſſors had improperly interfered) 
but firſt in the manner of making the confeſſion, 
then in the place of penance, and laſtly in 1 
commutation of it. 


ä * Sueur, A. D. 325. 
4 Baſnage Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformges, vol. 1. P. 189. 
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After the perſecution under the emperor De- 
cius, the orthodox biſhops, Socrates ſays, ap- 
pointed that the penitents ſhould make their 
confeſſions to one particular prieſt, and that 
they' ſhould make a public confeſſion of ſuch 
things only as ſhould be thought proper for pub- 
hc hearing. This cuſtom continued in the 
eaſtern church till the year 390, when Necta- 
rius the biſhop of Conſtantinople aboliſhed the 
office of penitentiary prieſts, on account of a wo- 
man having been enticed to commit adultery 
with a deacon of the church, whilſt ſhe ſtayed to 
perform the duties of faſting and prayer, which 
had been enjoined her. From this time all 
confeſſions, public and private, ſeem to have 
been diſcontinued in the Greek church; and at 
this day, it is ſaid, that the Greeks make con- 
feſſion to God only. 


In the weſtern church public confeſſion con- 
tinued till the fifth century, but at that time thoſe 
offenders who had been uſed to make public 
confeſſion of their crimes, were allowed by Leo 
the Great to confeſs them privately, to a prieſt 
appointed, for that purpoſe. By this means 2 
oreat reſtraint upon vice was taken away, and 
the change was as pleaſing to the ſinner, as it 
was advantageous to the prieſts in ſeveral reſ- 
pects. Of this many perſons at that time were 
ſufficiently aware; and we find that in 590, 4 
council held at Toledo forbad confeſſion to ” 
made 
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made privately to a prieſt, and ordered that it 
ſhould be made according to the antient canons, 
"Ret 
To confeſſion in private ſoon. fucceaded the 
doing penance in private, which was another 
great ſtep towards the ruin of the antient diſ- 
cipline, which required, indeed, to be moderated, 
but in a different manner. In the fifth century, 
however, penitents were ſuffered to do penance 
ſecretly in ſome monaſtery, or other priyate place, 
in the preſence of a few perſons, at the diſcre- 
tion of the biſhop, or of the confeſſors, after 
which abſolution alſo was given in private, This 
was the only method which they ventured to 
take with thoſe who would not ſubmit to the 
eſtabliſhed rules of the church. But in the ſe- 
venth century, all public penance for ſecret ſins 
was quite taken away, and Theodore archbiſhop 
of Canterbury is ſaid to have been the firſt of 
all the biſhops of the weſtern church who eſta- 
bliſhed this rule “. 


Had chriſtians contented themſelves with ad- 
moniſhing and finally excommunicating thoſe 
who were guilty of notorious crimes, and with 
requiring public confeſſion, with reſtitution in 
caſe of injuſtice, and left all private offences to 
every man's own conſcience, no inconvenience 
would have ariſen from their diſcipline. Bur 
by . too much the importance of confeſ- 
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fion, and by introducing corporeal auſterities, 
as faſting, ' &c. as a proper mode of penance, 
and then changing theſe for alms, and in fact 
for money, in a future period, paved the way 
for the utter ruin of all good diſcipline; and 
at length brought it to be much worſe than a 
ſtate of no diſcipline at all. However, we hayt 
yet ſeen but the firſt ſteps in this fatal progreſs. 


e 


Of the State of Church Diſcipline in the dark 
| Ages, and till the Reformation. 


E have ſeen ſeveral ſymptoms of the 

change and decay of diſcipline in the 
laſt period; but in this we ſhall ſee the total 
ruin of it, in conſequence of 'the increaſed ope- 
ration of the ſame cauſes, and the introduction 
of ſeveral new ones. 


After the introduction of private confeſſion, it 
was complained by a council held at Challons, 
in 813, that perſons did not confeſs their offen- 
ces fully, but only in part; and therefore they 
ordered, that the prieſt ſhould make particu- 
lar inquiry, under ſuch heads as were thought 
to include the principal vices that men were 


addicted to, At this time, however, confeſſion 
was 
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was not reckoned neceſſary to ſalvation, and was 
not made in order to obtain abſolution of the 
prieſt, but to inform perſons how they ought to 
conduct themſelves with reſpect to God, in order 
to obtain pardon of him; and therefore the 
Fathers of this council ſay that confeſſion to God 
purges ſin, but confeſſion to the prieſt teaches 
how ſins are purged “. 


This buſineſs of confeſſion to prieſts, before 
it was held to be of univerſal obligation, gave 
riſe to a new kind of caſuiſtry, which conſifted 
in aſcertaining the nature of all kinds of crimes, 
and in proportioning the penalties to each, 
This improvement is aſcribed to Theodore, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, above mentioned, 
who, in a work intitled the Penitential, regulated 
the whole buſineſs of penance, diſtinguiſhing the 
different kinds of crimes, and preſcribing forms 
of conſolation, exhortation, and abſolution, adap- 
ted to each particular caſe, From Britain theſe 
regulations were ſoon introduced into all the 
weſtern provinces, and the Penitential of The- 
odore became a pattern for other works of the 


ſame nature. But in the next century this bu- 


ſineſs greatly declined, and gave way to the 


doctrine of indulgences f. 


However, what is now properly called auricu- 


b lar canfeſſion was not fully eſtabliſhed, and made 


* 
So * 


* Sueur, A. D. 813. + Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 26. 
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of univerſal obligation, before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when Innocent the third appointed it by 
his own authority, in a Lateran council. This 
doctrine, as it is now received in the church of 
Rome, requires not only a general acknowledge- 
ment, but a particular enumeration of ſins, and 
of follies; and is appointed to be made to a pro- 
per prieſt once at leaſt every year, by all perſons 
who are arrived at years of diſcretion. Before 
this law of Innocent, ſeveral doctors had conſi- 
dered confeſſion as a duty of divine authority, 
bur it was not publickly received as a doctrine of 
the church. This law occaſioned the introduc- 
tion of a number of new injunctions and rites f. 


It being notorious to all perſons, that all uſe- 
ful church diſcipline was Joſt at the time of the 
reformation, it was thought proper at the coun- 
cil of Trent to do, or at leaſt to ſeem to do 
ſomething in the buſineſs; and therefore it was 
ordered that ſcandalous offenders ſhould do pub- 
lic penance, according to the antient canons, and 
that the biſhops ſhould be judges of it. But 
things had gone on ſo long in a different train, 
that it does not appear that any thing was done 
in conſequence of it. 


Together with this change in the buſineſs of 
confeſſion, other cauſes were at the ſame time 
operating to the corruption of church diſcipline, 


+ Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 94. 290. 
but 
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but nothing contributed to it more than the ſtreſs 
which was then laid upon many things foreign to 
real virtue, and which were made to take the 
place of it. Of this nature were the cuſtomary 
devotions of thoſe days, conſiſting in the fre- 
quent repetition of certain prayers, in bodily au- 
ſterities, in pilgrimages, in alms to the poor, and 
donations to the church, &c. Theſe were things 
that could be aſcertained, ſo that it might be 
known with certainty whether the party had con- 
formed to the penalty or not; whereas a change 
of heart and of character was a thing of a lels 
obvious nature, and indeed not much atrended 
to by the generality of confeſſors at that time. 


About the end of the eighth century the com- 
mutation of penances began, and inſtead. of the 
antient ſeverities, vocal prayers came to be all 
that was enjoined, ſo many Paters (or repetitions 
of the Lord's prayer) were held to be equiva- 
lent to ſo many days faſting, &c. and the rich 
were allowed to buy off their penances by giv- 
ing alms. Alſo the getting many maſſes to be 
laid was thought to be a mode of devotion. by 
which God was ſo much honoured, that the com- 
mutation of penance for maſſes was much prac- 
tiled. Pilgrimages and wars came on after- 
wards f. 


+ Burnet on the Articles, p. 346, 
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The immediate cauſe of this commutation of 
penances was the impoſſibility of performing 
them,” according to the- canons of the church; 
fince, in many cafes it required more time than the 
term of human life. For inſtance, a ten years 
penance being enjoined / for a murder, a man 
who had committed twenty murders, muſt have 
done penance two hundred years; and there- 
fore ſone other kind of penance was judged 
abſolutely neceſſary; and the perſon who was 
chiefly inſtrumental in ſettling the commutations 
of penance was one Dominic, who communi- 
cated them to the celebrated Peter Damiani, 


whoſe "authority in the age in which he lived 
was very great. 


By them it was determined that a hundred 
years of penance might be compenſated by twen- 
ty repetitions of the pſalter, accompanied with 
diſcipline, that is, the uſe of the whip on the na- 
ked ſkin. The compuration was made in the 
following manner. Three thouſand ſtrokes with 
the whip were judged to be equivalent to a year 
of penance, and a thouſand blows were to be gi- 
ven in the courſe of repeating ten pſalms. Con- 
ſequently, all the pſalms, which are one hundred 
and fifty, were equivalent to five years of pe- 
nance, and therefore twenty pſalters to one hun- 


dred years. It is amuſing enough at this day, 


and in a proteſtant country, to read that Domi- 
nic eaſily diſpatched this taſk in ſix days, and 
thus e ſome offenders for whom he had 

undertaken 


6c f 
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undertaken to do it. Once at the beginning of 


Lent, he defired Damiani to impoſe upon him a 


thouſand years of penance, and he very nearly 


Eniſhed it before the end of the fame Lent. Da- 


miani alſo impoſed upon the archbiſhop of Milan 


a penance of an hundred years, which he redeem- 


ed by a ſum of money to be paid annually “. 


Though Peter Damiani was the great advocate 
ſor this ſyſtem of penance, he did not ng the 


novelty of it f. 
Fleury acknowledges that when the penanees 
were made impoſſible, on account of the multi- 


tude of them, they were obliged to have recourſe 


to compenſations, and eſtimations, ſuch as 
theſe repetitions of pſalms, bowings, ſcourg- 
ings, alms, pilgrimages, &c. things, as he 


obſerves, that might be performed without con- 


verſion. However, in a national council in Eng- 
land, held in 747, penances performed by others 
were forbidden . This enormity was too great 
to be admitted even in theſe ignorant and licen- 
tious ages; but it muſt have gained ſome con- 
ſiderable ground before it was checked by pub- 
lic authority. 


The monks becoming confeſſors contributed 
greatly to the ruin of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
They, knowing potting of the antient canons, 


* Fleury, A. D. 1039. + Ib. vol. 13. or you 
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introduced a certain caſuiſtry by which many 
crimes were excuſed, and abſolution was made 
eaſy in all caſes; no perſons being ever refuled, 
or put off, after ever ſo many relapſes. This re- 
laxed caſuiſtry is the moſt prevalent in thoſe 
countries in which the inquiſition is eſtabliſhed; 
where, if a perſon does not make his confeſſion, 
and conſequently receive his abſolution, regular- 
ly, he is excommunicated, and at length declared 
ſuſpected of 1 0 and n ordne to 


law“. 


N Baker thing that greatly promoted the ruin 
of diſcipline, and the encouragement of licenti- 
ouſneſs, in the middle ages, was the protection 
given to criminals who took refuge in churches, 
which was a cuſtom borrowed from paganiſm ; 
this right of Ahlum being transferred from the 
heathen temples to chriſtian churches by the firſt 
chriſtian, emperors, In the barbarous times of 
antiquity, the rights of hoſpitality were held fo 
facred, that it was even deemed wrong to give 
up to public juſtice a criminal who had thrown 
himſelf under the protection of any perſon who 
was capable of ſcreening him. This privilege 
was, of courſe, extended to the temples, which 
were conſidered as the houſes of their Gods; and 
ſo ſacred was it eſteemed, that, in caſes of the 
greateſt criminality, all that it was thought law- 
ful to do, was to take off the roof of the temple, 


te „ Fleury's eighth Diſcourſe, p. 42. 
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and leave the wretch who had taken refuge in it | 
to periſh with hunger and the n on * 


weather. 

The abuſe of this rite of aſylum, bel it why! 
transferred to chriſtian churches, was complained 
of by Chryſoſtom, who perſuaded the emperor 
to revoke the privileges which had been granted 
by his predeceſſors. But they were reſtored, 
extended, and eſtabliſhed afterwards, eſpecially 
by Boniface the fifth, in the ſeventh century“, 
and were the ſubject of great complaints in ma- 
ny countries, eſpecially in England, where” the 
churches and church-yards were in a' manner 
crowded with debtors and criminals of all kinds. 
Complaint being made on this ſubject in the 
time of Henry the ſeventh, the pope ordered 
that if any perſon who had taken refuge in an 
aſylum ſhould leave it, and commit a new erime, 
or repeat his old one, he ſhould be deprived 
of the privileges. It muſt be obſerved; that 
croſſes on the public road, and various other 
things and places, which had the reputation of 
being ſacred, had, by degrees, got this privilege 
of aſylum, as well as churches. In later times, 
any criminal was ſafe from the purſuit of jul-" 
tice within the precin&s of the palace of any 
cardinal ; but Urban V. reformed that en 10 


945 811 
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$ Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 4. p. 273. 
+ Memoires pour la vie de Petrarch, vol. 3. p. 676. 
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Among the Jews the privilege of aſylum wa 
a wiſe inſtitution, and came in aid of the prin. 
ciple of juſtice; as it only protected a perſon 
who pleaded that he had killed another inadyer. 
tently, ſo that the relations of the deceaſed could 
not hurt him, till a regular inquiry had been 
made into the fact; but he was delivered up 
to juſtice if it appeared that the murder was a 
wilful one. Beſides, this aſylum Was not grant- 
ed to the temple in particular, but to certain 
towns, moſt conveniently ſituated for that pur- 
poſe, in different parts of the country, 


Another ſource of great corruption in diſci- 
pline was the abuſe of pilgrimages. Theſe 
were undertaken at firſt out of curioſity, or a 
natural reverence for any place that had been 
diſtinguiſhed by important tranſactions. They 
began to be common about the fourth cen- 
tury, and it appears by the writers of that 
time, that ſome weak people then yalued them- 
felves on having ſeen ſuch places, and imagin- 
ed that their prayers would be more favour- 
ably heard there than elſewhere. But in later 
times much more ftreſs was laid upon theſe 
things, and in the eighth century pilgrimages 
began to be anjoined by way of penance, and 
at length the pilgrimage was often a warlike 
expedition into the Holy Land, or ſervice in 
ſome other of the wars in which the ambition 
of the popes was intereſted. By this means 
al rhe uſe even of the pilgrimage itſelf, as 2 

penance 
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penance, was wholly loſt. For, as Mr. Fleury 
obſerves, a penitent marching alone was much 
more free from temptation to ſin than one who 
went to the wars in company; and ſome of 
theſe penitents.even took dogs and horſes along 
with them, that they might take the diverſion 
of hunting in theſe expeditions “. 

Solitary pilgrimages were, however, much in 
faſnion, and we find ſome very rigorous ones 
ſubmitted to by perſons of great eminence in 
thoſe ſuperſtitious times; when it was a maxim, 
that nothing contributed ſo much to the health 
of the ſoul, as the mortification of the body. 
In 997, an emperor of Germany by the advice 
of the monks went bare-foot to mount Garganus, 
famous for the ſuppoſed preſence of the arch- 
angel Michael, as a penance. 


Before the eighth century it had been the cuſ- 
tom to confine penitents near the churches, where 
they had no opportunity of relapſing into their 
offences; but in this century pilgrimages, and eſ- 
pecially diſtant ones, began to be enjoined under 
the idea that penitents ſhould lead a vagabond 
life, like Cain. This, however, was ſoon abuſed; 
as, under this pretence, penitents wandered about 
naked, and loaded with irons, and therefore it 
was forbidden in the time of Charlemaigne. But 
fill it was the cuſtom to impoſe upon penitents 


* Fleurv's ſixth Diſcourſe, p. 27- 
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pilgrimages of eſtabliſhed reputation, eſpeci- 
ally that to the Holy Land, to which there 
was a conſtant reſort from all parts of Europe. 
This was the foundation of the Cruſades“. 


Of all the conſequences of the Cruſades, the 
moſt important to religion was the diſcontinu- 
ance which they occaſioned of the antient canon- 
ical penance. For a man who was not able to 
ſerve in the Cruſades was allowed to have the 
ſame benefit by contributing to the expences of 
thoſe who did. Though the Cruſades are over, 
the canonical penances are not returned 4. 


Fleury alſo obſerves, that plenary indulgence; 
had their origin with the Cruſades ; for till then 
it had never been known that by any ſingle work 
the ſinner was held to be diſcharged from all the 
temporal puniſhments that might be due from the 
Juſtice of God. Commutations of penance for 
pilgrimages to Rome, Compoſtella, or Jeruſa- 
lem, had been in uſe before, and to them, he 
ſays, the Cruſades added the dangers of warf. 
Beſides the wars againſt the Mahometans, the 
Cruſaders, in the courſe of their expeditions, had 
frequent differences with the Greek emperor ; 
and then the preſervation of the Roman empire 
againſt the ſchiſmatical Greeks was held to be as 
meritorious, as fighting againſt the Turks them- 
"Fo © Fleury, vol. 13. p. 22. 

{ Ib. p. 29. f Ib. fixth Diſcourſe, p. 6. 
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ſelves; and this merit was ſoon applied to all 
wars which the popes eſteemed to be of import- 
ance to religion, eſpecially thoſe againſt heretics, 
as the Albigenſes in France“. 


As it was the abuſe of indulgences that was the 
immediate cauſe of the reformation by Luther, it 
may be worth while to go a little back to con- 
ſider the riſe and progreſs of them. It has been 
obſerved in a former period, that all that was 
meant by indulgences in the primitive times, was 
the relaxation of penance in particular caſes, eſ- 
pecially at the interceſſion of the confeſſors; 
From this ſmall beginning, the nature of it being 
at length quite changed, the abuſe grew to be fo 
enormous, that 1t could no longer be ſupported ; 
and the fall of it occaſioned the downfall of a a 
great part of the papal power. 


As an expreſſion of penitence and humiliation, - 


a variety of penances, and ſome of them of a 
painful and whimſical nature, had been introduc- 
ed into the diſcipline of the church. At firſt 
they were voluntary, but afterwards they were 
impoſed, and could not be diſpenſed with but by 
the leave of the biſhop, who often {old diſpenſa- 
tions or indulgences, and thereby raiſed great 
ſums of money. In the twelfth century the 
popes, obſerving what a ſource of gain this was 
to the biſhops, limited their power, and by de- 


* Fleury's fixth Diſcourſe, p. 16, 
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grees drew the whole buſineſs of indulgences to 
Rome. And after remitting the temporal pains 
and penalties to which ſinners had been ſubject. 
ed, they went at length fo far as to pretend to 
aboliſh the puniſhment due to wickedneſs in 2 
future ſtate. 


To complete this buſineſs, a book of rates wa 
publiſhed, in which the ſums that were to be 
paid into the apoſtolical chamber for abſolution 
for particular crimes were preciſely ſtated. This 
practice entirely ſet aſide the uſe of the books 
called Penitentials, in which the penances annex- 
ed to each crime were regiſtered, 


So long as nothing was pretended to be re- 
mitted but the temporal penances which it had 
been uſual to enjoin for certain offences, no great 
alarm was given, and no particular reaſon was 
thought neceſſary for the change ; the payment 
of a ſum of money being a temporal evil, as well 
as bearing a number of laſhes, or walking bare- 
foot, &c. and this commutation was admitted 
with more eaſe, as it was pretended, that all the 
treaſure raiſed by this means was applied to ſa- 
cred uſes, and the benefit of the church. But 
when the popes pretended to remit the futurc 
puniſhment of fin, and to abſolve from the 
guilt of it, ſome other foundation was neceſfary ; 
and this they pretended to find in the vaſt ſtock 
of merit which had accrued to the church from 
the good works of ſaints and martyrs, beſides 

what 
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what were neceſſary to inſure their own ſalvation. 
Theſe pretended merits ftill belonged to the 
church, and formed à treaſure, which the papes 
had the power of diſpenſing. This doctrine was 
greatly improved and reduced into a ſyſtem by 
Thomas Aquinas. And afterwards, to the me- 
rits of the ſaints and martyrs were added, thoſe 
of Chriſt, as increaſing the treaſure of the 
church, 


Among other things advanced by cardinal 
Cajetan in ſupport of the doctrine of indulgen- 
ces, in his controverſy with Luther on the ſub- 


ject, he ſaid, that one drop of Chriſt's blood 


being ſufficient to redeem the whole human race, 
the remaining quantity that was ſhed in the gar- 
den, and upon the croſs, was left as a legacy 
to the church, to form a treaſure, from which 
indulgences were to be drawn, and adminiſtered 
by the Roman pontiffs“. 


Though in this ſomething may be allowed 
to the heat of controverſy, the doctrine itſelf 
had a ſanction of a much higher authority. For 
Leo the tenth, in 1518, decreed that the popes 
had the power of remitting both the crime and 
the puniſhment of fin, the crime by the ſacra- 
ment of penance, and the temporal puniſhmenr 
by indulgences, the benefit of which extended 
to the dead as well as to the living; and. that 


* Moſheim, vol 3. p. 311. 
Vor. II. | 1 thei: 
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theſ& indulgences are drawn from the-\ſupera- 
bundance of the merits of | Jeſus Chriſt and the 


ſaints; of which treaſure the pope is the diſ- 
penſer “. 


This Leo the tenth, whoſe extravagance and 
expences had no bounds, had recourſe to theſe 
indulgences, among other methods of recruit- 
ing his exhauſted finances; and in the publica- 
tion of them he promiſed the forgiveneſs of all 
fins,” paſt, preſent, or to come; and however 
enormous was their nature. Theſe he ſold by 
wholeſale to thoſe who endeavoured to make the 
moſt of them; ſo that paſſing, like other com- 
modities, from one hand to another, they were 
even hawked about in the ſtreets by the com- 
mon pedlars, who uſed the ſame artifices to 
raiſe the price of theſe commodities, as of any 
other in which they dealt. 


One Texel, a Dominican friar, particularly 
_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf in puſhing the ſale of theſe 
indulgences. Among other things, in the ſer- 
mons and ſpeeches which he made on this oc- 
caſion, he uſed to ſay, that, if a man had even 
lain with the mother of God, he was able, with 
the pope's power, to pardon the crime; and he 
boaſted that he had ſaved more ſouls from hell by 
theſe indulgences, than Sr. Peter had converted 


6.58 | 
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to chriſtianity by all his preaching“. There 
would be no end of reciting the blaſphemous 
pretenſions of the venders of theſe indulgences, 
with reſpect to the enormity of crimes, the num- 
ber of perſons benefited by them, or the time 
to which they extended. Biſhop Burnet had 
ſeen an indulgence which extended to ten thou- 
ſand years. Sometimes indulgences were affixed 
to particular churches and altars, and, to parti- 
cular times or days, chiefly to the year of Ju- 
bilee. They are alſo affixed to ſuch things as 
may be carried about with a. perſon, as Agnus 
Dei's, to medals, roſaries, or ſcapularies. They 
are alſo affixed to ſome prayers, the devout re- 
petition of them being a means of procuring great 
indulgences. The granting of all theſe is left 
intirely to the diſcretion of the pope f. 


Such ſcandalous exceſſes as theſe excited. che 
indignation of Luther, who firſt preached againſt 


the abuſe of indulgences only, then, in conſe- 


quence of meeting with oppoſition, againſt in- 
dulgences themſelves, and at length againſt the 
papal power which granted them, 


Before. this time the council of Conſtance had, 
in ſome meaſure, reſtrained the abuſe of indul- 
gences, and particularly had made. void all thoſe 
that had been granted during the ſchiſm. But 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 304. + Burnet on the Articles, p. 282. 
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it appears, that, notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, 
the abüſes were greater than e ever in the time of 
Feb Mes fenth, LE MIO =P 

The cobneil of Trent allowed of indulgences 
in general terms, but forbad the ſelling of them, 
and referred the whole to the diſcretion of the 

pope ; ſo that, upon the whole, the abuſe was 
eſtabliſhed by this council. But though the re- 
formation may not have produced any formal 
deciſions in the church of Rome againſt the abuſe 
of indvlgences ſo as to affect the doctrine of them, 
the praBice” has been much moderated ; and at 
preſent it does not appear that much more ſtreſs 
is laid upon ſuch things by catholics in general, 
than eee themſelves. 


Some remains of the doctrine of indulgences 
are retained in the church of England, in which 
the biſhops have a power of diſpenſing with the 
marriage of perſons more near a kin than the 
law allows; which is, in fact, to excuſe what 
they themſelves call the crime of inceſt. But there 
is ſomething much more unjuſtifiable in the pow- 
er of ab/olution, or an authoritative declaration of 
the forgiveneſs of ſin, which is alſo retained from 
the Abc of Rome. For after confeſſion, 
the prieſt is directed to abſolve a ſick perſon |; in 
this form of words. Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
« who has left power to his church to abſolve 
« all ſinners who truly repent and believe in 
« him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine 

cc offences; 
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« offences; and by his authority committed 


« me, I abſolve thee 25 all thy, ſin, in the 


« name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
« the Holy Ghoſt,” This is exactly a popiſh 
abſolution, and is therefore liable to all the ob- 
jections to which popiſh abſolutions and indul- 
gences are liable. One that is not in prieſt's c or- 
ders cannot pronounce this abſolution. 


Whatever was meant by the power of abſolu- 
tion communicated by Chriſt to the apoſtles, 
there is nothing ſaid in the New. Teſtament of 
its being committed to the ordinary miniſters of 
the church, ſo that it muſt have been confined 
to the apoſtles only; and we have no example 
even of their exerciſing any ſuch authority as the 
church of Rome, or that of England pretends to. 
It is in vain to apologize for this form of abſo- 
lution, by ſaying that the pardon of ſin is only 
promiſed to the penitent, for then what occaſion 
was there for mentioning any power committed 
to the clergyman with reſpect to the ahſolution, 
unleſs he be at leaſt ſuppoſed to know the heart, 
and thereby be enabled to judge with gertainty 
whether any perſon be a true penitent, and a 
proper, object of mercy, or not. If the form has 
any meaning at all, it muſt imply that it is in 
the power of the prieſt to abſolve, or not to ab- 
ſolve, as he mall think proper, which is certainly 
great preſumption and impiety. e 
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In many other reſpects the diſcipline of the 
church of England is very imperfect, and the 
wiſeſt members of her communion, as well as 
thoſe among the papiſts, lament the evil without 
ſeeing any proſpect of a remedy. The buſineſs 
of avricular confeſſion, and alſo that of private 
penance, is entirely aboliſhed; but the biſhops 
courts remain, 'which by mixing things of a civil 
with thoſe of an eccleſiaſtical nature, are of great 
diſſervice to both. And whereas by the rules of 
theſe, caurts,,public penance is enjoined for cer- 
tain offences, perſons are allowed to commute 
them for, ſums of money. 
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of 15 Method of an forcing Church Cenſures, or the 
Hiſtory of Perſecution, till the Time of Auſtin. 


AVING traced the general courſe of church 

1 difcipline, in all its changes, from the time 

of the apoſtles to the reformation, it may not be 
amiſs to go over the fame ground once more, 
with a view to conſider the methods that have 
been from'time to time taken, in -order to en- 
force the cenſures of the church; and in this we 
ſhall have occaſion to lament, among other 
things, the moſt horrid abuſe of bath eceleſiaſti- 
cal and civil power; while men were continually 
attempting to do by force what it is not in the 
| | power 
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power of force to do, viz. to guide the con- 
ſcience, or even to compel an outward conformi- 
ty, in large bodies of people, to the ſame reli- 
gious profeſſion. Of this interference of the ci- 
vil power in the buſineſs of religion, we ſhall ſee 
the firſt ſteps in this period, in which a great de- 
viation was made from the admirable ſimplicity 
of the rules laid down by our Saviour. 


In order to prevent the progreſs of vice, and 
in any caſe to preſerve the reputation of chriſtian 
ſocieties, our Lord laid down a moſt excellent 
rule, as a general inſtruction for the conduct of 
his diſciples; namely, firſt to admoniſh an offend- 
ing brother in the moſt private and prudent man- 
ner. If that was not effectual, one or two more 
were to give their ſanction to the reproof; if that 
failed, the caſe was to come under the cognizance 
of the whole congregation; and if the offender 
proved obſtinate and refractory in this laſt in- 
ſtance, he was to be expelled from the ſociety, in 
conſequence of which the church was -diſcharged 
from all farther attention to his conduct, and he 
was conſidered in the ſame light as if he had ne- 
ver belonged to it. Such, and ſo admirably 
imple, and well adapted to its end, was the ſyſ- 
tem of diſcipline in the conſtitution of the chriſ- 
tian church; and for ſome time it was ſtrictly 
adhered. to, and the effects of it were great and 
happy. By this means chriſtians effectually 
watebed over one another in love, exhortiug one au- 
other daily, and not ſuffering. fin in each other. 
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Thos alfo by forming regular bodies, they 
became more firmly united and attached to one 
another; and their zeal for the common cauſe 
was, greatly Increaſed | 


i5( wy } to ih SS 


Beſides admonition and reproof, private and 
public} the primitive chriſtians had no method 
of enforeing the obſervance of chriſtian duties. 
If this failed; nothing remained but excommunica- 
tion, or cutting off the vicious or refractory 
member from any viſible relation to them, or 
connection with them. And, indeed, conſider- 
ing the valuable advantages reſulting to every 
particular member from the reſt of the body, a 
formal exclufion, and as it neceſſarily muſt have 
been; an ignominious excluſion, from a chriſtian 
ſociety, could not but have been regarded, even 
without any ſuperſtition, as a very awful thing. 


It was generally concluded, that the cenſures 
of the church, paſſed in a ſolemn and unanimous 
manner, would be ratified at the tribunal of 
Chriſt at the laſt day; fo that a perſon cut off 
from the communion of the charch here, would 
be excluded from heaven hereafter. And, in- 
deed, if a man's conduct were ſuch as expoſed 
him to this cenſure of his fellow chriſtians, of 
whoſe kindneſs and affection he had abundant 
experience, and when they were under no bias 
or prejudice in giving their judgment, it is 
probable that it would be juſt, and therefore 
be ratified in heaven; and we may preſume that, 

8 in 
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m the primitive times this was generally the 
caſe; though it muſt be acknowledged that even 
a whole church may judge uncharitably and raſh- 
ly, and in this caſe their cenſures certainly will- 
not be ratified at the righteous tribunal of God. 

Ex communications became much more dread-- 
ful, when, in the progreſs of ſuperſtition, the 
participation of religious rites, and eſpecially 
that of the Lord's ſupper, came to be conſider- 
ed as a neceſſary qualification for the favour of 
God and the happineſs of heaven, an opinion 
which prevailed in very early times. 
Whatever was the cauſe, the ase of church 
cenſures in thoſe times was very extraordinary. 
It was cuſtomary, as we have ſeen, ſor perſons 
under ſentence of excommunication to attend at 
the doors of the church with all the marks of the 
deepeſt dejection and contrition, intreating the 
miniſters and people with tears in their eyes, and 
earneſtly begging their prayers, and reſtoration 
to the peace of the churcn. 


Perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their wealth 
and power were indiſcriminately ſubject to theſe 
church cenſures, and had no other method of be- 
ing reſtored to communion, but by the ſame hu- 
miliation and contrition that was expected from 
the meaneſt perſon in the ſociety. When Philip 
the governor of Egypt, would have entered 2 
chriſtian church, after the commiſſion of ſome 
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crime, the biſhop forbad him till he firſt made 
confeſſion of his ſin, and paſſed through the or- 
der of penitents, a ſentence which, we are told, 
he willingly ſubmitted to. Even the emperor 
Theodoſius the Great, was excommunicated by 
Ambroſe the biſhop of Milan, for a barbarous 
laughter of the Theſſalonians; and that great 
prince ſubmitted to a penance of eight months, 
and was not received into the church till after the 
moſt humble confeſſion of his offence, and giy- 
ing the moſt undeniable proof of his ſincerity. 


I muſt add, that whenever a perſon was excom- 
municated in any particular church, it was gene- 
rally deemed wrong to admit him to communion 
1n any other. Sometimes, however, neighbour- 
ing churches, being well acquainted with the 
cauſe of excommunication, and not approving of 
it, received into their communion the perſons fo 
ſtigmatized. And when the regular ſubordinati- 
on of one church to another was eſtabliſhed, it 
was cuſtomary for the excommunicated perſon 
to appeal from the ſentence of his particular 
church to a higher tribunal. Many of theſe 
appeals were made to the church of Rome, from 
other churches not regularly ſubordinate to it, 
which- laid the firſt foundation of the exorbitant 


power of that church. 


When chriſtians began to debate about opini- 
ung, and to divide and ſubdivide themſelves on 
that account, it is to be lamented, but not to be 

wondered 
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wondered at, that they laid an undue ſtreſs on 
what they deemed to be the right faith, and that 
they ſhould apply church eenſures in order to 
prevent the ſpreading of heretical opinions; with- 
out waiting till they could judge by obſervation 
what effect ſuch opinions had on the' temper and 
general conduct of men, and indeed without con- 
ſidering that influence at all. The firſt remark- 
able abuſe of the power of excommunication-in 
this way is by no means fuch as recommetids' it, 
being ſuch as would now be deemed the moſt 
frivolous and unjuſtifiable that can well be ima- 
gined. For on the account of nothing more 
than a difference of opinion and practice with re- 
ſpect to the time of celebrating Eaſter, Victor, 
biſhop of Rome, excommunicated at once all 
the eaſtern churches. But this was reckoned a 
moſt daring piece of inſolence and arrogance, for 
which he was ſeverely reproved by other-biſhops; 
nor, indeed, was any regard paid to the cenſure. 
It muſt be obſerved that, in conſequence. of ap- 
peals being made from inferior churches: to the 
patriarchal ones, theſe: took upon them to extend 
their excommunications beyond the limits of 
their acknowledged juriſdiction, viz. to all who 
held any obnoxious opinion or practice. Perſons 
thus cenſured often formed ſeparate churches, 
and in return excommunicated thoſe who. had 
excommunicated them. 


In this ſtate of mutual hoſtility things often 
continued a long time, till the. influence of an 
emperor, 
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emperot, or ſome other foreign circumlance, k wh 


termined the diſpute, in fayour of, one of them, 
which was thenceforth deemed the orthodox ide 
of the queſtion, whilſt, the other was condemned 
as berelical. It is well known that the Arians 
and Athanaſians were in this manner reputed or- 
thodox by turns; as both had the ſanction of 
councils and emperors in their favour; till, in 
conſequence. of mere faction, and the authority 


of the emperors, the party of Athanaſius prevail- 
ed at laſt, 


The 11 inſtance that we meet with of the uſe 
of actual arce, or rather of a deſire to make uſe 
of it, by a chriſtian church, was in the proceedings 
againſt _ Paul biſhop of Samoſata; when, at the 
requeſt of a chriſtian ſynod, the heathen empe- 
ror Aureliap, expelled him from the epiſcopal 
houſe “. Indeed, having been depoſed from his 
office, if that had been done by competent au- 
thority, namely, that of his own dioceſe, he could 
not be ſaid to, have any right to the emoluments 
of it, and therefore his keeping poſſeſſion of the 


epiſcopa | houſe was an act of violence on his 
fide. 


But as ſoon as the empire became what is. call- 
ed chriſtian, we have examples enow of the in- 
terference of civil power in matters of religion; 
and we ſoon find inſtances of the abuſe of excom- 


PFleury's ſeventh Diſcourſe, p.; 


munication, 


as 
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munication, and the addicion of civil 1 incapacities 
annexed to that eccleliaſtical cenſure, 8 In a 
council held at Prolemais in Cyrene, Andronicus 
the prefect was excominunicated, and it was EX 
preſſed in the ſentence, that no temple of God 
ſhould be open unto him, that no one mople la- 
jute him during his like, and that he ſhould not. 
be buried atte bis death f. 


: 


« 
211 ?4 ; * , 


The emperor Contitdiiiie: beſides Santos 
Arius himſelf, ordering his writings to be ba 
and forbidding any perſons to conceal him under 
pain of death, deprived many of thoſe who were 
declared heretics of the privileges which he had 
granted to chriſtians in general, and belides i im- 
poſing fines upon them, for bad their allemblics, 
and demoliſhed their places of worſhip. On the 
other hand, the emperor Conſtantius baniſhed the 
orthodox biſhops becauſe they would not con- 
demn Athanaſius. Neſtorius was bapiſhed by 
Theodoſius, in whoſe reign perſecution for the 
ſake of religion made greater advances than in 
any other within this "period. He certainly 
imagined he made a right uſe of the power with 
which God had entruſted him, by employing it 
in eſtabliſhing what he thought to be the ortho- 
dox faith, without ever reflecting on the impro- 
priety of ſuch a means with reſpect to ſuch an 
end. e 


+ Sueur, A. D. 411. 
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Immediately upon his baptiſm, which, accord. 
ing to the ſuperſtitious notions which influenced 
many perſons of that age, he had deferred till his 
life was in danger by ſickneſs, he publiſhed a de- 
cree commanding that; © in order that all his 
« ſubjects ſhould make profeſſion of the ſame 
« religion which the divine apoſtle: Peter taught 
«© the Romans, the doctrine of the Trinity 
« ſhould be embraced by thoſe who would be 
* called catholics; that all others,” whom he 
ſays he judged to be mad, © ſhould bear the 
cc infamous name of heretics, and that their aſ- 
* ſemblies ſhould not be called churches, re. 
« ferving their farther puniſhment in the firſt 
* place to the vengeance of heaven, and after- 
« wards to the movements with which God 
* ſhould inſpire him*.” In conſequence, I 
ſuppoſe, of one of theſe movements, three years 
after this edict, he publiſhed another, forbidding 
the Arians to hold their aſſembles in cities. 
He, however, was not the perſon who was 1n- 
ſpired with the glorious thought of ſentencing 
all heretics to be burned alive, This was re- 
ſerved' for a more adyanced ſtate of the chriſtian 
church, 


It was of a ſon of Theodoſius, viz. the eaſtern 
emperor Honorius, that the authoriry of perſecuti- 
on to death was obtained, by four biſhops ſent from 
Carthage for that purpoſe in 410; and the edict 
extended to all who differed ever ſo little from 


* Sueur, A. D. 378. 
the 
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the catholic faith 7. But it does not appear that 
this ſanguinary decree was carried into execution. 
Notwithſtanding all the hardſhips which the 
chriſtians had lately ſuffered from the pagans, 
and the juſt remonſtrances they had made on the 
ſubject, no ſooner were they in poſſeſſion of the 
ſame power, than they were too ready to make 
a ſimilar uſe of it; and inſtead of ſhewing the 
world the contraſt of a truly chriſtian ſpirit, 
they were eager to retahate upon their enemies, 
whom they now had at their mercy. But at 
firſt the number of the pagans was too great 
to make very violent proceedings at all-prudent. 
As the chriſtians increaſed in number, the pa- 
gans were ſoon laid under great reſtri&ions. 


In the year 346, it was decreed that all the 
heathen temples in cities ſhould be ſhut up, 
but that thoſe in the villages ſhould not be med- 
dled with; the chriſtians having increaſed more 
in the cities, and ſuperſtition, as might be ex- 
pected, retaining its hold of the minds of men 
much longer in the villages, where they had leſs 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, and conſequently leſs 
opportunity of receiving information. It was in 
this ſtate of things that the heathens began to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pagans (Pagani) 
that is, inhabitants of villages. In the year 382, 
theſe pagans were laid under farther reſtrictions: 


+ Taylor on the grand Apoſtacy, p. 131, 
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Immediately upon his baptiſm, which, accord. 
ing to the ſuperſtitious notions which influenced 
many perſons of that age, he had deferred till his 
life was in danger by ſickneſs, he publiſhed a de- 
eree commanding that, *in order that all his 
« ſubjects ſhould make profeſſion of the ſame 
« religion which the divine apoſtle: Peter taught 
«© the Romans, the doctrine of the Trinity 
« ſhould be embraced by thoſe who would be 
c called catbolics; that all others, whom he 
ſays he judged to be mad, © ſhould bear the 
© infamous name of heretics, and that their af. 
* ſemblies ſhould not be called churches, re. 
« ferving their farther puniſhment in the firſt 
* place to the vengeance of heaven, and after- 
« wards to the movements with which God 
* ſhould inſpire him*.” In conſequence, I 
ſuppoſe,'of one of theſe movements, three years 
after this edict, he publiſhed another, forbidding 
the Anans to hold their aſſemblies in cities. 
He, however, was not the perſon who was 1n- 
ſpired with the glorious thought of ſentencing 
all heretics to be burned alive, This was re- 
ſerved for a more advanced ſtate of the chriſtian 
church, 


It was of a fon of Theodoſius, viz. the eaſtern 
emperor Honorius, that the authoriry of perſecuti- 
on to death was obtaincd, by four biſhops ſent from 
Carthage for that purpoſe in 410; and the edict 
extended to all who differed ever ſo little from 


* Sucuy, A. D. 378. 


the 
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the catholic faith f. But it does not appear that 
this ſanguinary decree was carried into execution. 
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Notwithſtanding all the hardſhips - which the 
chriſtians had lately ſuffered from the . pagans, 
and the juſt remonſtrances they had made on the 
ſubject, no ſooner were they in poſſeſſion of the 
ſame power, than they were too ready to make 
a ſimilar uſe of it; and inſtead of ſhewing the 
world the contraſt of a truly chriſtian - ſpirit, 
they were eager to retahate upon their enemies, 
whom they now had at their mercy. But at 
firſt the number of the pagans was roo great 
to make very violent proceedings art all-prudent. 
As the chriſtians increaſed in number, the pa- 
gans were ſoon laid under great reſtrictions. 


In the year 346, it was decreed that all the 
heathen temples in cities ſhould be ſhut up, 
but that thoſe in the villages ſhould not be med- 
dled with; the chriſtians having increaſed more 
in the cities, and ſuperſtition, as might be ex- 
pected, retaining its hold of the minds of men 
much longer in the villages, where they had leſs 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, and conſequently leſs 
opportunity of recciving information. It was in 
this ſtate of things that the heathens began to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pagans (Pagani) 
that is, inhabitants of villages. In the year 382, 
theſe pagans were laid under farther reſtrictions: 


+ Taylor on the grand Apoſtacy, p. 131, 


for 
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for though they were allowed. to frequent their 
temples as uſual, they were not ſuffered to make 
any ſacrifices there. At the ſame time, however, 


the clandeſtine affemblies of the Manicheans were 
abſolutely forbidden, 


Even the more learned chriſtians, who might 
kave been expected, by reflections upon the paſt, 
to have ſcen things in a juſter light, and to have 
entertained more liberal ſentiments, ſoon became 
the advocates for the interference of civil power 
in matters of religion. Auſtin, the oracle of the 
church in his own time, and ſtill more fo after his 
death, confeſſed that he had formerly been of 
opinion that heretics ſhould not be harraſſed by 
caiholics, but rather allured by all kinds of gen- 
tle methods; yet afterwards he changed his opi- 
nion, having learned by experience, that the 
iaws made by the emperors againſt heretics had 
proved the happy occaſion of their converſion“. 
His whole Epiſtle to Vincentius, where we learn 
this, is well worth reading, as being perhaps the 
firſt piece in which the uſe of force in matters 


of religion is pleaded for, He certainly meant 
well by it. 


As one great ſource of information is by means 
of books, all thoſe whoſe wiſh it has been to pre- 
vent the ſpreading of any particular opinion, 
haye generally done every thing in their power 


Opera, Vol. 2. p. 174. 


0 
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to ſuppreſs the books that recommend it. The 
heathens made frequent attempts to compel the 
chriſtians to give up their ſacred books but 
the firſt example of any thing of this kind by 
chriſtians (except what is mentioned above con- 
cerning the writings of Arius) was exhibited 
by Theodoſius, who in 448 made a law, by which 
it was ordered, that all the books, the doctrine 
of which was not conformable to the couneils 
of Nice and Epheſus, and alſo to the deciſions 
of Cyril, ſhould be deſtroyed, and the con- 
cealers of them put to death. Afterwards pope 
Gelaſius, in a council held at Rome in 494. 
ſpecified the books which the church of Rome 
rejected, but without laying 5 ee te 
thoſe who ſhould read them *. | 


So far choſe who were in poſſeſſion of power, 
and who were inſtigated by higotry, went in 
theſe early times. We ſhall ſee a much great- 
er extenſion of this, as well as of every other 
method of preventing and extirpating : N 
jn the following yeriad., | 


* Fleury's ſeventh Diſcourſe, p. 24. 
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T ION IV. 


Of. the Methods of enforcing ecclefiaſtical Cenſures 
from the Time of Auſtin to the Reformation 
and afterwards, by the Catholics. 
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JE are now launching into what has been 
properly enough called the dark age of 
this weſtern part of the world; and we ſhall 
not be ſurpriſed to find bigotry and violence keep 
pace with ignorance, and that they ſhould not be 
leſſened but by the increaſe of knowledge, and 
but very {lowly even then. 


As, upon the converſion of the barbarous na- 
tions to chriſtianity, the biſhops became ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable land owners, in con- 
ſequence of which they had a right to fic in 
their parliaments, to hold courts, and even to 
ſerve in the wars, there neceſſarily aroſe an un- 
natural mixture of civil and eccleſiaſtical power, 
the ſame perſons ſerving in both capacities. 
Since all public concerns, of a ſpiritual as well 
as of a temporal nature, were frequently dil- 
cuſſed in theſe parliaments, or aſſemblies of the 
ſtates, regulations of all kinds, eccleſiaſtical as 
well as others, were enforced by civil penaltics. 


By this means compulſory penances were in- 
troduced in the ſeventh century, when we find 
| 5 proof 
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proofs of their being in Spain. There the biſh- 
ops, finding offenders refuſing to ſubmit to pe- 
nance, complained to their parliament, and re- 
queſted their princes to interpoſe their tempo- 
ral power. The puniſhments that were enjoin- 
ed in this manner, were prohibitions'to eat fleſh, 
to wear linen, to mount a horſe, &c f. Ir 
would have been happy if civil power had pro- 
ceeded no farther than this in matters of reli- 
gion, and had extended to no other Tales, | f F 
In this period the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion became a much more dreadful! thing than 
it had been before, and a proportionably greater 
ſolemnity was added to the forms of it?” The 
moſt ſolemn part of the new ceremonial was 
the extinction of lamps or candles, by throw- 
ing them on the ground, with a ſolemn impre- 
cation, that the perſon againſt whom the ex- 
communication was pronounced, might in like 
manner, be extinguiſhed, or deſtroyed by the 
judgment of God. And becauſe the people 
were ſummoned to attend this ceremony by the 
found of à bell, and the curſes accompanying 
the excommunication were recited out of a bodk, 
while the perſon who pronounced them ftood 
on ſome balcony or ſtage, from which he would 
throw; dbwn his lights, we have the phraſe of 
| curſing by bell, book, and candle. The firſt ex- 
ample of excormmiunication by throwing down 


8 0 nn vol. 13. P. 44: 
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lighted lamps was at Rheims, about the year 
goo, when: the biſhops r ſome 
men in nad manner * 


Wen hetefies ſprung up in the chuned, and 
there were many other offenders who were out 
of the reach of church power, it came to be 
the cuſtom to pronounce theſe curſes againſt 
them on certain days of the year, and we find 
Thurſday before Eaſter made choice of for this 
purpoſe. Thus we read that John the twenty 
ſecond, according to the cuſtom of the church 
of Rome, on the Thurſday before Eaſter, pub- 
liſhed a bull, by which he excommunicated the 
poor of Lyons (or the Albigenſes) the Arnold- 
iſts, and, all heretics in general, the Corſairs, 
the falſifiers, of  apoſtolical bulls, and all who 


uſurped the city of Rome, or the patrimony of 
St. Peter f. 


At length ſentences of general excommuni— 
cation becoming frequent (every decretal, 
though the ſubject of it was ever ſo trifling, 
denouncing this ſentence againſt all who ſhould 
diſobey it) and conſequently whole claſſes of 
men, and ſometimes whole communities, fall- 
ing under thoſe cenſures, they came to be del- 
piſed and loſt their effect 8. | 


* Jortin's Remarks, vol, 4. p. 518. 
+ Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 4. p. 12. 
$ Fleury's tenth Diſcourſe, p. 65. 
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Leonardo Aretino, who wrote before the re- 
formation, obſerves, in his hiſtory of Florence, 
book iv. p. 77, that when the citizens had 
been uſed to the papal cenſures, they did not 
much regard the interdicts they were laid un- 
der; eſpecially as they obſerved that they were 
not decreed for any good reaſon, but depend- 
ed on the will of thoſe who had moſt influence 
with the popes. And in the year 1377, when 
the city was laid under an interdict, public 
orders were given to the clergy to pay no re- 
gard to it“. . 


When the paſſions of eccleſiaſtics were much 
intereſted, they were not content with mere 
church cenſures; but, having the ſanction of the 
civil power, they annexed the moſt dreadful ci- 
vil penalties to their excommunications. Theſe 
were eafily introduced afrer the Roman empire 
became chriſtian, and in many of the imperial 
conſtitutions made after that event, we find va- 
rious civil diſqualifications, ſome of which were 
mentioned in the former period, added to the 
cenſures of the church. But the whole ſyſtem 
of this mixed eccleſiaſtical and civil polity re- 
ceived freſh and ſtronger ſanctions upon the 
converſion of the Germans, Goths, Celts, and 
other northern nations. Theſe people had been 


uled to excommunication in their own pagan 


religions; and the conſequence of it had always 


® P. .17*» 
M 3 | been 
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been the moſt dreadful eiyil penalties and dif. 
abilities. Among the Gayls excommunicated 
perſons had been looked upon as wicked and 
ſcandalous wretches ; all people avoided their 
company, they were not allowed the benefirs of 
the courts of juſtice, nor were they admitted to 
any poſt of honour or profit in the community, 


Of this prejudice of the people the chriſtian 
prieſts . willingly took advantage, as by this 
means they could overawe thoſe who deſpiſed 
mere church cenſures. Civil penances for offen- 
ces againſt the church were increaſed by degrees, 
till hereſy came to be conſidered as a crime 
of ſo heinous a nature, that burning alive was de- 
creed to be, of all others, the moſt proper puniſh- 
ment of it. We do not, indeed, wonder to find 
that, of all crimes, the church, which had fo 
much at ſtake, ſhould be moſt alarmed at that of 
hereſy, and therefore ſhould apply what might be 
thought to be the moſt effectual remedy, and the 
moſt likely to terrify thoſe who ſhould be ex- 


| poſed to it. 


It is, Se curious enough to obſerve that, 
as there could be no pretence for eccleſiaftics, 
as ſuch, having recourſe to civil penalties, or, 
according to the uſual phraſe, making uſe of the 
temporal ſword; whenever it was thought neceſ- 
ſary that any criminals againſt the church ſhould 
be puniſhed with death, they were ſolemnly 


delivered over to the civil power. In the _ 
ci 
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cil of Lateran in 1179, which was before any 
heretics were puniſhed with death, it is ſaid that, 
« though the church rejects bloody executions, 
« jt may nevertheleſs be aided by the laws of 
« chriſtian princes, and that the fear of corpo- 
« real puniſhments often makes perſons have re- 
« courſe to ſpiritual remedies*.” And to this 
day the court of Inquiſition not only ſolernnly 
delivers over to the civil power all thoſe who are 
deſtined to ſuffer death, but even formally re- 
commends them to mercy, where it is certainly 
not the wiſh of thoſe who expreſs ol concern 
for them, that they Wund ad AV. 45 227 


M1 Huis: 


Among other methods of trying Ae A 
perſon was a heretic, we find, in theſe dark ages, 
one of the ordeals of the northern nations, and 
the ſame that till of late years, was thought to 
be the proper teſt of witchcraft in this country. 
For, in the perſecution of the Albigenſes, in or- 
der to know whether a perſon was a heretic, 
thoſe who ſuſpected him threw him into water, 
on the ſuppoſition that, 1f he was a heretic, the 
devil within him being lighter than the water, 
would prevent his ſinking f. But, as I have ob- 
ſerved before, the puniſhment that was thought 
to be the moſt proper for hereſy, was burning 
aver 8 and Wave this u the er en . 


* Hiſtoire n 3. p. 9. 
5 Baſhage Hiſtoire any Egfiſes Reforjndes, vol: Fry 229. 
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niſhment that was decreed for it. There was 
not, however, any proper capital puniſhment for 
hereſy, till the year 1215, When it was appointed 
by the fourth council of Lateran, that all here- 
tics ſhould be delivered over to the civil magiſ- 
trate to be burned. 


Why this peculiarly dreadful puniſhment, of 
all others, ſhould. have been thought the moſt 
proper for hereſy, it is not eaſy to ſay. Poſſibly 
the crime was thought to be ſo dreadful and con- 
tagious, that it was determined, as far as poſſi- 
ble, to deſtroy and annihilate even the body of 
the heretic, leſt it ſhould taint the earth, the ſea, 
or the air. The church of Rome, having once 
employed this horrid engine, found it fo well 
adapted to the reſt of her ſyſtem, and fo neceſ- 
ſary to enforce a regard to decrees not recom- 
mended by reaſon or argument, that ſhe had fre- 
quent. recourſe to it; and though this was the 
greateſt of all abuſes of eccleſiaſtical authority, 
it was retained, along with other corruptions of 
chriſtianity, by moſt of the firſt reformers. 


The burning of heretics was not, however, the 
firſt kind of perſecution which the church of 
Rome employed to fubdue her enemies; and re- 
courſe was not had to this, till other methods, 
and even ſeveral of a very violent kind, had been 
tried without effect. The firſt object that rouſed 
the ſanguinary diſpoſition of. the court of Rome, 


was 
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was the hereſies, as they were called, of the Wal- 
denſes, and of the Albigenſes, the former of 
whom inhabited ſome of the mountainous parts 
of the Alps, and the latter the ſouthern ider 


of France. 


Theſe people were dreadfully perſecuted by 
Innocent the third, who firſt prohibited all man- 
ner of intercourſe or communication with them, 
confiſcated their goods, diſinherited their chil- 
dren, deſtroyed their houſes, denied them the rite 
of ſepulture, and gave their accuſers one third of 
their effects. But in 1198, he erected the court 
of Inquifition, the object of which was the utter 
extirpation of them, in which Dominic was the 
chief actor. Afterwards he publiſhed: Cruſades - 
againſt them, promiſing all who would engage in 
that war, the ſame indulgences that had been 
granted to thoſe who engaged in the expeditions 
for the recovery of the Holy Land. In conſe- 
quence of this, great multitudes of them were de- 
ſtroyed with all manner of cruelties. 
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This war, or rather maſſacre, continued near forty 
years, and a million of men are ſuppoſed to have 
loſt their lives in it. And of theſe, it is ſaid, 
there were three hundred thouſand of the Cru- 
ſaders themſelves *. However, the conſequence 
of this perſecution was the ſame with that of 


( 7 Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 3. p. 16. 
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moſt others; the reprobated opinion being far. 
ther diffeminated by this means. Particularly, 
the kings of England, and the earls of Thou- 
Jouſe (Who had been the heads of the Albigen- 
ſes) being related, many of them came over into 
England, where great numbers embraced their 
opinions. They were afterwards imbibed by 
Wickliffe, and from him they paſſed into Bohe- 
mia. dine 


Perhaps the moſt horrible and perfidious of 
any fingle act of barbarity, committed by the pa- 
piſts, was the maſſacre of the proteſtants in Pa- 
ris, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, in 156;; 
when' the Hugonots (as the proteſtants in France 
are called) were lulled aſleep by all the forms of 
pacification, and an attempt was made to riſe 
upon them, and deftroy them all in one night. 
In Paris, and ſome other towns, it took effect, 
and great numbers were maffacred when they 
were altogether unapprehenſive of danger. Had 
this happened in a popular tumult, it would have 
been more excuſeable; but it was not only a moſt 
deliberate act of perfidy, concerted long before 
the time of execution, but the king himſelf, 
Charles the ninth, bore a part in ir, firing upon 
his own ſubjects from his window; and pope Gre- 
gory the thirteenth gave ſolemn thanks to God 
for this mafficre in the church of St. Louis, whi- 
ther he himſelf went in proceſſion. The guns of 
St. Angelo were alſo fired, and bonfires wm 

made 
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The court If Rene n even pid pe uh 
fame bloody methods to extirpate hereſies tat 
aroſe among the catholics themſelves, thofe: whe 
maintained them adhering to the popiſh ſyſtem in 
general. This was the caſe with reſpect to ſore 
Franciſcans in the fourteenth century, who main- 
tained, that neither Chriſt, nor the apoftles, had 
any perſonal property. This moſt -innacent--opi- 
nion was moſt vehemently: oppoſed by the Do- 
minicans ; and John the twenty - ſecond, in 1344. 
pronaunced it to be à peſtilential, erroneous, 
damnable, and blaſphemous doctrine, ſubverſive 
of the catholic faith; and he declared all thaſg 
who adhered to it obſtinate heretics, and rebels 
againſt the church. In conſequence of this mer- 
cileſs decree, great numbers of thoſe poor Fran- 
ciſeans were apprehended by the Dominican in- 
N d committed to the flames f. 


It monks be unjuſt, however, to forgo ** 
au the members of the catbolic church, as it is 
called, have been equally bent on the extirpa- 
tion of heretics by theſe violent me thods. At 
all times there have been advocates for mode- 
ration. among very zealous papiſts. Thomas 
Aquinas, who. far many centuries was eſteemed 
the bulwark of the popiſh cauſe, De 


* Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 5. P · 25. 
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that religion ought not to be extended by force, 
alledging that no perſon can believe as he would, 
and that the will ſhould not be forced“. There 
were alſo thoſe who remonſtrated very ſtrongly 
againſt" all the perſecutions ''of the proteſtants 
by the papiſts, eſpecially thoſe of Phillip the 
ſecond of Spain, as well as thoſe of Louis the 
fourteenth of France. And there is reaſon to 
believe that the minds of the catholics in ge 
neral are now ſo much enlightened, partly by 
reflection, but chiefly by experience, that they 
would no more act the ſame things over again, 
than the proteſtants would, who, as will be ſeen 
in the next ſection, were guilty of almoſt: as 
great exceſſes in proportion to the extent of their 


power. 


As we are naturally more intereſted in our 
own hiſtory, I ſhall mention a few more par- 
ticulars concerning the progreſs of perſecution 
in this country. There were no penal ſtatutes 
againſt hereſy, enacted by the authority of an 
Engliſh parliament, before the fifth year of Ri- 
chard the ſecond, in 1382; when it was ap- 
pointed, that heretics ſhould be kept in priſon 
ce till they juſtified themſelves according to 
« law, and the reaſon of holy church.” The 
commitment was to be the rule for the chan- 
cellor, after the biſhop had en the name 
of the offender. 


* Fleury's ſixth 3 p- 32. 
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Aſterwards Henry the fourth, in order to 
gain the good will of the clergy, procured an 
act, in the ſecond year of his reign, 1400, by 
which convicted heretics might be impriſoned 
and confined at the diſcretion of the dioceſan; 
or of his commiſſary, and thoſe who re- 
fuſed to abjure, or who relapſed, were to be 
burnt to death in ſome conſpicuous place be- 
fore the people, By this law all hereties were 
left to the mercy of the biſhops in the ſpiritual 
courts, who might impriſon them or put them to 
death, without preſentment or trial by a jury, 
as was the practice in all other criminal caſes. 


Y rr 


The reign of his ſon Henry the fifth, whoſe 
intereſt. it was to keep things quiet at, home; 
by obliging the clergy, while he was carrying 
on his wars abroad, was very unfavourable to 
free inquiry. In the beginning of his reign 
1414, an act was made againſt the Lollards 
or Wickliffites, by which it was decreed that they 
ſhould forfeit all their lands and goods to the 
king. In this reign, however, it was that the 
writ*de heretico comburendo was iſſued from the 
chancery ; by which it ſeems that the heretics 
were taken again into the king's protection. 
But this does not appear to have been neceſſary, 
or at leaſt to have been practiſed, for no ſuch 
writs are to be found upon the rolls before: the 
reign of Henry the eighth. By virtue of theſe 
ſlatutes, the clergy exerciſed numberleſs cruel 
ties upon the people, there being hundreds of 
8 5 ee examples 
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examples of perſons impriſoned, and probably 
put to n. by _ 


The »rohibition of ends was an evil that 
was greatly increaſed after - the reformation, 
though it began before. There were rigorous 
ANAL agaitift the writings of Wickliffe and John 
ith." But Leo the tenth renewed them in 
nid the propoſitions of Luther, and 
all che dolle that bore his name. He made a 
detree that no book ſhould be publiſhed in 
Rome, or in any other city or dioceſt, before 
it had been approved by an officer appointed 
for that purpoſe; and he was the firſt who made 
any "Hecht of this nature 7. The popes that 
icterdel him, forbad under pain of excom- 
muni Aron, the reading of all the books of 
Hererics ; and in order to diſtinguiſh them, Phil- 
lip” the ſeed ordered the Spaniſh inquiſition 
to print a catalogue of them, which Paul the 
fourth alſo did at Rome; at the ſame time 
ordering them to be burnt f. In 1597, Cle- 
ment che eighth publiſhed another catalogue of 
books prohibited, and among them was Jumus's 
tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, and Beza's 
of the New, though the former might, at the 


diſcretion of the biſhop, be aden 8 0 en 
men. 94 
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Of P - ſecution by Proteſtant 95 i 


HAVE already obferved, that this ſanguin- 
ary method of propagating and eſtabliſhing 
religion was adopted, together with other po- 
piſn maxims by the reformers; and alas, the 
hiſtory of all reformed countries bears too ſtrong 
evidence of it. 


In the wars of Bohemia, both the proteſtants 
and papiſts agreed that ir was lawful to ex- 
tirpate with fire and ſword, all enemies of the 
true religion. The proteſtants acknowledged 
that heretics were worthy of capital puniſhment, 
but they denied that John Huſs was a heretic. 
Ziſka, the general of the Huſſites, fell upon 
the ſect of the Beghards in 1421, and put ſome 
of them to the ſword, and condemned the reſt 
to the flames, a puniſhment which they bore 
with the moſt chearful fortitude f. 4 


Luther had no idea of the impropriety of civil 
penalties to enforce the true religion. He only 
objected to the putting heretics to death, but ap- 
proved of their being confined, as madmen. He 
perſuaded the elector of Saxony not to tolerate 


+ Moſheim, vol, 3 p. 261. 274». | 
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the followers of Zuinglius, merely becauſe he did 
not believe the real preſence of Chriſt in the ey. 
chariſt ; and the Lutheran lawyers condemned to 
death pech Poſtellus for being a Zuinglian. 
They alſo put to death ſeveral anabaptiſts “. It 
was not till towards the end of the ſeventeenth 
century that the' Lutherans adopted the leading 
maxim which, Moſheim ſays, had been peculiar 
to the Artinians, that no good ſubject was juſt. 
ly puniſſabe by the IO for his religious 
opinfonsf. 


”. >| 


ie » 
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Moſbeim alſo Bur that Evingther" is faid 1 to 
have attributed to the civil magiſtrate ſuch an 
extenſive power in eccleſiaſtical affairs, as is in- 
conſiſtent with the eſſence and genius of religi- 
on g. He condemned an anabaptiſt to be drown- 
ed, with this cruel inſult; Qui iterum mergit mer. 
gatur; **. 1 dips a 8 N * let him be dip - 
b my 


y 


Cain went t upon * ſame plan, perſecuting 
many worthy perſons, and even procuring Serve- 
tus to be burned alive for writing againſt the 
doctrine of the Trinity, He alſo wrote a trea- 
tiſe in order to prove the lawfulneſs of putting 
heretics to deatk; and in one of his letters he 
fays, „Since the papiſts, in order to vindicate 
their own ſuperſtitions, cruelly ſhed innocent 


* Chandler's Hiſtory of Perſecution, p. 311. 
+ Vol. 4. p. 440 f Ib. 3. p. 320. 

$ Chandler's Hiſt. of Perſecution, p. 328. 
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er blood, it is a ſhame that a chriſtian ma- 
« giſtrate ſhould have no courage at all in the 
« defence of certain truth.” Even Melancthon, 
though eſteemed to be of a mild and moderate 
temper, approved of the death of Servetus “. 


After the reformation in England, the laws 
againſt heretics were not relaxed, but the pro- 
ceedings were appointed to be regular, as in 
other criminal caſes. Thus it was enacted in 
1534, that heretics ſhould be proceeded againſt 
upon preſentment by a jury, or on the oath of 
two witneſſes at leaſt Tf. 140% $1 


When the new liturgy was confirmed by act 
of parliament in the reign of Edward the ſixth, 
in 1548, it was ordered that ſuch of the cler- 
oy as refuſed to conform to it, ſhould, upon 
the firſt conviction, ſuffer ſix months impriſon- 
ment, and forfeit a year's income of their bene- 
fices; for the ſecond offence they ſhould forfeit 
all their church preferments, and ſuffer a year's 
impriſonment; and for the third offence impri- 
ſonment for life. They who ſhould write or 
print any thing againſt the book were fined ten 
pounds for the firſt offence, twenty for the ſe- 
cond, | with . forfeiture of all their goods; and 
impriſonment for life for the third 4. 


* Chandler's Hiſt. p. 321. 323. 
+ Neale's Hiſt, p. 10. t Ib. p. 39- 
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Cranmer, whilſt he was a Lutheran, conſented 


to the burning of John Lambert and Ann 
Aſkew, for thoſe very doctrines for which he 


himſelf ſuffered afterwards; and when he was 


r * 1 


a ſacramentarian he was the cauſe of the death 
of Joan Bocher, an Arian, importuning the young 
king Edward the ſixth, to ſign the death war- 
rant; and he is ſaid to have done it with great 
reluctance, ſaying, with tears in his eyes, that 
if he did wrong, it was in ſubmiſſion to his 
authority (Cranmer's) and that he ſhould anſwer 
to God for it. 


Many were the ſeverities under which the 
Puritans' laboured in the reign of queen Eliza; 
beth, and the princes of the Stuart family; 
and the Preſbyterians were but too ready to 
act with a high hand in their turn, in the ſhort 
time that they were in power; but they were 
ſoon repaid with intereſt on the. reſtoration. At 
the revolution they abtained pretty good terms, 
but ſtill all thoſe who could not ſubſcribe the 
doctrinal articles of the church of England re- 
mained fubje& to the ſame penalties as before, 
and a new and ſevere law was made againſt 
the Anti-trinitarians. This law, which ſubjects 
the offender to confiſcation of goods and im- 
priſonment for life, if he perſiſts in acting con- 
trary to the law, ſtill remains in force, though 
many other hardſhips under which Diſſenters 
formerly laboured have lately been remoyed. 


The 
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The perſecution of the Remonſtrants by the 
Calviniſtic party in Holland was as rancorous 
in the mode of carrying it on, as any of the 
popiſh perſecutions, though the penalties did 
not extend beyond baniſhment. 


All the proteſtant churches have been too 
ready to impoſe their own faith upon others, 
and to bind all their poſterity to believe as they 
did. But the moſt remarkable public act of 
this kind occurs in the hiſtory of the proteſtant 
church in France, At a ſynod held in 1612, 
it was decreed, that they who take holy orders 
ſhould take this oath. © I whoſe name is here 
cc under written, do receive and approve the con- 
te feſſion of faith of the reformed churches in 
* this kingdom, and alſo promiſe to perſevere 
« in it until death, and to believe and teach 
* agreeably thereunto *.” In another decree, 
paſſed in 1620, they adopt the decrees of the 
| ſynod of Dort, promiſing tg, perſevere in that faith 
all their lives, and to defend it to the utmoſt of 
their power . Is it „to be regretted that a 
church, the principles of which were ſo narrow 
and intolerant,” ſhould, in the courſe of divine 
providence, be .ſupprefſed? It is to be hoped 
that when it ſhall ſeem fit- to the ſame wiſe 
* providence to revive the proteſtant intereſt in 


that country, it will be more liberal, and more 
9 | GN 


* 


* Quick's Synodicon, vol. 1. p. 348. + Ib. vol. 2. p- 38. 


* 
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deſerving of the name of a reformed chriſtian 
church. 


There is too great a mixture of civil penal- 
ties in the ordinary diſcipline of the church of 
England to this day. According to her ca- 
nons, every perſon who maintains any thing 
contrary to the doctrine or rites of the church, 
or the authority by which they are enforced, 
is declared to be ipſo facto excommunicated. 
Many other offences, which are properly civil, 
are deemed to be of a ſpiritual nature, and 
are puniſhed by ex communication; which is 
two-fold, the greater and the leſs. The lat- 
ter only excludes a man from the ſacrament, 
and communion in the divine offices; but the 
greater e communication cuts a man off from 
all commerce with chriſtians in temporal af- 
fairs; 1o that, if the orders of the church 
were univerſally and ſtrictly obſerved, the poor 
wretch - muſt necefſagly periſh ; ſince; no per- 
fon in the nation might ſell him food, _—_— 
nn cudventence * 28% 
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rise VI. 


The Hiftory of Miftakes concerning moral Virtue. 


OT only did the chriſtian church adopt 

very wrong and pernicious maxims of 
church diſcipline, but chriſtians have alſo adopt- 
ed very falſe and hurtful notions concerning. mo- 
ral virtue itſelf, which is the end of all diſ- 
cipline; and it may be uſeful to take a gene- 
ral view of theſe corruptions, as well as of others. 


According to the genuine doctrine of reaſon 
and revelation, nothing is of any avail to recom-— 
mend a man to the favour of God, and to inſure 
his future happineſs, beſides good diſpoſitions of 
mind, and a habit and conduct of life agreeable 
to them. This is the religion of nature, and 
likewiſe that of the Old and New Teſtaments. 
But the religion of the heathen world, and that 
of many of the Jews, in the time of our Savi- 
our, was of a quite different ſtamp. The hea- 
thens, having nene but low notions of their 
Gods, had no idea of recommending themſelves 
to their favour, but by the punctual obſervance 
of certain rites, ceremonies, and modes of wor- 
ſhip, which at beſt had no relation to moral 
virtue, and often conſiſted in the moſt horrid 
and ſhameful violation of the plaineſt natural 
duties, 
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The phariſaical Jews, alſo, overlooking the 
excellent nature of the moral precepts of their 
Law, and the perfect charaCter of the great being 
whom they were taught to worſhip, and direQed 
to reſemble, attached themſelves wholly to ritual 
obſervances. Upon theſe, and on their relation 
to their anceſtor Abraham, they chiefly depend- 
ed for inſuring to themſelves the favour of God, 
to, the utter excluſion, of all the gentile world, 
whatever might be their, characters! in a moral 
| reſpect. 


Our Lord and his apoſtles took every oppor- 
tunity,, of, oppoſing this fundamental corruption 
| of genuine religion, and recalled mens attention 
to their hearts and lives. And one would have 
thought that, by the abolition of all the peculiar 
| rites of, the, Jewiſh law, and appointing none in 

their place,(beſides baptiſm and the Lord's ſup- 

per, which are exceedingly. ſimple, and have ob- 

vious: moral uſes) an effectual bar would have 

been put in the way of the old ſuperſtitions. 

| But human nature being the fame, and mens diſ- 
| like to moral virtue operating as before, and 
making them ready to adopt ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervances as a compenſation for it,  pretences and 
modes were not long wanting; and at length pro- 
per moral virtue was as effectually excluded in 
the chriſtian religion, as ever it had been in cor- 
rupt Judaiſm, or heatheniſm itſelf; and as great 
ſtreſs was laid upon things that bore no relation 


to moral virtue, but were, in fact, inconſiſtent 
with 


— — — — — — — — — 
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with it, and ſubverſive of it, as had ever been 
done by the moſt ſuperſtitious and IO 
of mankind; 


Did not both the moſt authentic hiſtory, and 
even the preſent ſtate of religion in the church 
of Rome, furniſh ſufficient vouchers of this, it 
would not, in the preſetit enlightened age, be 
even credible, that ſuch practices as I ſhall be 
obliged to mention, could ever have been uſed 
by chriſtians, as methods of recommending them- 
ſelves to God. 


We find that in early times an undue ſtreſs 
was laid upon the ordinances of baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper, as if theſe rites themſelves, when 
duly adminiſtered (to which their being admini- 
ffered by a perſon regularly ordained for the 
purpoſe was conſidered as neceſſary) imparted 
ſome ſpiritual grace. Thus baptiſm was ſuppoſ- 
ed to waſh away all paſt ſins; and the a& of 
communion to impart ſome other ſecrer virtue, 
by which a title to the bleſſings of the goſpel 
was ſecured to the communicant. On this ac- 
count, many perfons who profeſſed themſelves 
to be chriſtians, deferred baptiſm till late in life, 
or even to the hour of death, that they might 
leave the world with the greater certainty of all 
their ſins being forgiven, and before any new 
guilt could be contracted. 
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Thok of the, early Fathers who aſcribed the 
leaft to, the rite of baptiſm, ſuppoſed that by ir 
Was dong away y hate ver inconvenience mankind 
had been ſubjected to in conſequence of the fall 
of Adam; fo that they, made a great difference 
between, the caſe of thoſe children who died bap- 
tized, and, thoſe who died unbaptized; and the 
virtue that was; aſcribed to the Lord's ſupper was 
the foundation of all the ſuperſtitions reſpecting 
that ordinance, of which an account has already 


been BAYER; * 10 8H 


'< 
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When TI virtue had * once aſcribed to 
any corporeal action, inſtituted by divine ap- 
pointment, chriſtians were led by degrees to ima- 
gine that a ſimilar virtue might be communicat- 
ed by other actions, or ſigns, not of divine ap- 
pointment, but bearing ſome relation to religion. 
This ſuperſtitious uſe was firſt made of the ſigy 
of the. greſi, which, as has been obſerved, was 
uſed originally with great innocence, perhaps as 
a private, mark of diſtinction between the chriſt- 
ians and heathens, in the time of perſecution; 
or, in peaceable times, to ſnew the heathens that 
they, were, not aſhamed of that very circumſtance 
with Which. they reproached them the moſt, viz. 
the es of their waters | 3 


*TV It 181171111 nid 


We fiſt hear of this ceremony aniviig the 
Montaniſts; and Tertullian, who became a Mon- 
taniſt, makes great boaſt of it. In the beginning 
of any bulineſs, ſays he, going out, coming in, 
43149 dreſſing, 
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drefling, waſhing, eating, lighting candles, go- 
ing to bed, fitting down, or whatever we do, we 
ſign our forehead with the ſign of the croſs*. 


In the third century we find the ſign of the 
croſs in ſtill more general uſe, it being thought 
to be a defence againſt enchantments and evil 
ſpirits; and no chriſtian undertook any thing of 
moment without it. The uſe of this ſign was 


brought more into faſhion by the emperor Con- 


ſtantine, who, it is ſaid, made uſe of it as his im- 


perial banner, or ſtandard. And ſo high did 
this ſign of the croſs riſe in eſtimation, in later 
ages, that the papiſts maintain that the croſs, and 
even the ſign of the croſs, is to be adored with 
the worſhip. which they call Lari or chat of 
the higheſt kind f. 6 194 


After the ſign of the croſs, a ſanctifying vir- 
tue was aſcribed to holy water, or ſalt and water, 
ſuch as the heathens had uſed in their. purifica- 
tions, confecrated by a biſhop. An extraordi- 
nary power was alſo aſcribed to lights burning 
in the day-time, to the uſe of incenſe, to the re- 


lics of the faints, and to their images; and as the 


ſuperſtitious veneration for the real euchariſt, 
produced a mock one, ſo it probably occaſtoned 
another ſuperſtition, ſomething ſimilar to it, viz. 
the Waking, of little waxen images of a lamb, 


» pe Corona, cap. 4. Opera, P- 102, 
+ Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 202. 205. 238. 
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which were either invented or much improved 
by pope Urban the ſixth. The pope alone has 
the power of conſecrating them, and that in the 
firſt year only of his popedom, and in every ſe- 
venth year afterwards. In the ſervice on this oc- 
caſion, which may be ſeen in the Hiſtory of Pi. 
pery, vol. 3, p. 531, theſe Agnus Dei's, as they 
are called, are ſaid to be bleſſed and ſantified, ſo 
as © by honouring and worſhipping them, we 
« thy ſervants may have our crimes waſhed 
« off, the ſpots of our {ins wiped away, pardons 
« may be procured, graces beſtowed, that at the 
« laſt, with thy ſaints and elect, we may merit 
© to receive eternal life.“ 


Still greater virtue was aſcribed to pilgrimages 
to viſit particular churches and places, which 
were reputed holy, on account of their having 
been the reſort of holy perſons, or the theatre of 
holy actions, &c. and a fimilar virtue has been 


aſcribed to the attendance on particular ceremo- 


nies. In 1071, the pope promiſed indulgence 
for all ſin confeſſed by thoſe who ſhould aſſiſt at 
the dedication of a church at mount Caſſin, or 
who ſhould come to the new church during the 
octave; which, Fleury ſays, brought an aſtoniſh- 
ing concourſe of people, ſo that not only the mo- 
naſtery, and the town, but even the neighbouring 
country was filled with them. Sixtus the fourth, 
in 1476, granted indulgences, by an expreſs and 
particular act, to thoſe who ſhould devoutly ce- 


lebrate an annual feſtival in honour of the imma- 
culate 
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culate conception of the virgin Mary“. This 
ſuperſtitious uſe of pilgrimages was likewiſe the 


foundation of all the Jubilees which have been: 


celebrated at Rome, of which an account has 
been given among the feſtivals that have been 
introduced into the chriſtian church. 


All the popiſh ſacraments are likewiſe certain 
ceremonies, to the uſe of which the members of 
the carholic church aſcribe a ſupernatural and 
ſanctifying effect upon the mind; and they ſup- 
poſe them to have that weight and influence with 
the divine being, which nothing but real yirtue, 
or good diſpoſitions of mind, can ever have. 


If things quite foreign to virtue have never- 
theleſs been put in the place of it, we ſhall not 
wonder that actions of real value in themſelves, 
and which, when proceeding from a right diſpo- 
ſition of mind, are real virtues, ſhould have been 
much magnified, and that the actions themſelves 
ſhould have been imagined to be meritorious, 
even independently of the proper ſtate of mind. 


Thus, ſince giving to the needy, or being li- 
beral for any uſeful, purpoſe, is generally a teſt of 
virtue, it is no wonder that, in all ages, it has, by 
many perſons, been ſubſtituted in the place of it. 
And, notwithſtanding the ſtrong cautions on this 
head in the New Teſtament, eſpecially the apoſtle 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 271. 
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Paul's ſaying that he might give all his goods to feed 
the poor, and yet be deſtitute of charity, or bro. 
therly love, this ſpurious kind of virtue was never 
made more account of, than in the corrupt ages 
of the chriſtian church ; when an open traffic, as 
it were, was kept up between earth and heaven; 
there being nothing of a ſpiritual nature that they 
did not imagine might be bought with money, 


In the eighth century, Moſheim ſays F, a notion 
prevailed, that future puniſhment might be pre- 
vented by donations to religious uſes ; and there- 
fore few wills were made in which ſomething was 
not bequeathed to the church. For, of all pious 
uſes, in the diſpoſal of wealth, the church (which 
as it was then always underſtood, meant the clergy 
or the monks) was univerſally deemed a better ob- 
ject than the poor. Hence that amazing accu- 
mulation of wealth, which nearly threatened the 
utter extinction of all merely civil property. 


Obvious as we now think the nature of vir- 
tue to be, and fully ſatisfied as we are, that 
the nature and excellency of it conſiſts 1n its 
tendency to make men happy, in the poſſeſſion 
of their own minds, and in all their relations; 
ſo groſsly has its nature been miſtaken, that 
not only have things intirely foreign to it been 
ſubſtituted in its place, as thoſe aboye-mentioned, 
but even things that have no other effect than 


+ Vol. 2. p. 60. 
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to give pain, and make men miſerable. This 
moſt abſurd and ſpuriouos kind of virtue began 
very early in the chriſtian church; and in pro- 
ceſs of time the auſterities to which chriſtians 
voluntarily ſubjected themſelves, in order to make 
their peace with God, and ſecure their future 
happineſs, almoſt exceed belief. 


It has been obſerved before, that the firſt 
corruptions of chriſtianity were derived  fram 
heatheniſm, and eſpecially from the principles 
of the Oriental philoſophy; and there are 
ſimilar auſterities at this very day among the 
Hindoos. Their notion that the ſoul is a 
diſtinct ſubſtance from the body, and, that the 
latter is only a priſon and clog to the former, 
naturally leads them to extenuate and mortify 
the body, in order to exalt and purify the ſoul, 
Hence came the idea of the great uſe and value 
of faſting, of abſtinence from marriage, and 
of voluntary pain and torture; till at length it 
became a maxim, that the man who could con- 
trive to make himſelf the moſt miſerable here, 
ſecures to himſelf the greateſt ſhare of happi- 
neſs hereafter. As the principle which led to 
all this ſyſtem came from the Eaſt, we are not 
ſurpriſed to find the firſt traces of it in thoſe 
ſets of chriſtian _ heretics who borrowed their 
leading ſentiments more immediately from the 
principles of the Oriental philoſophy. 


The 
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The Gnoſtics, conſidering matter and mate. 
rial bodies as the fource of all evil, were no 
friends to marriage, becauſe it was a means of 
multiplying corporeal beings; and upon the ſame 
principle they alſo objected to the doctrine of 
the reſurrection of the body, and its future re- 
union with the immortal ſpirit“. Marcion alſo, 
adopting the principles of the Oriental philoſo- 
phy, prohibited marriage, the uſe of wine, and 
fleſh meats, and all external comforts of life, in 
order to mortify the body, and call off the mind 
from the allurements of ſenſe. Of the ſame 
nature was the doctrine of Bardeſanes, Tatian, 
and many others f. 


Some of the heathen philoſophers in the weſ. 
tern world had been uſed, from the ſame prin- 
ciple, to exerciſe ſtrange ſeverities upon them- 
ſelves and their diſciples, from the days of Py- 
thagoras, to thoſe of Lucian, who introduces the 
philoſopher. Nigrinus as condemning ſueh prac- 
tices, and obſerving that they had occaſioned 
the death of ſeveral perſons 1. The Greek phi- 
loſophers had alſo a particular dreſs, and many 
of them affected to appear rough, mean, and 
dirty. The chriſtian monks imitated theſe old 
philoſophers in their garb and appearance, and 


they were alſo often eenſured for the ſame pride 
and contentious ſpirit ||, 


* Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 109. + Ib. p. 178. 180. 
1 Jortin's Remarks, vol. 3. p. 23. Ib. p. 26. 
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To vindicate the doctrine of corporeal auſte- 
rity, it was pretended, in the ſecond century, 
that Chriſt eſtabliſhed a double rule of chriſti- 
anity and virtue, the one more ſublime than 
the other, for thoſe who wiited to attain to 
greater perfection. Theſe thought that it was 
incumbent on them to extenuate and humble 
the body, by faſting, watching, and labour, 
and to refrain from wine, fleſh meat, matrimony, 
and commerce. 


Great ſtreſs was alſo laid, both by the eaſtern 
and weſtern philoſophers, on contemplation, to 
which ſolitude was favourable. By thus ex- 
cluding themſelves from the world, and medi- 
tating intenſely on ſublime ſubjects, they thought 
they could raiſe the ſoul above all external ob- 
jects, and advance its preparation for a better 
and more ſpiritual ſtate hereafter. Many chriſti- 
ans, therefore, and eſpecially thoſe who had been 
addicted to the Platonic philoſophy, before their 
converſion, were exceedingly fond of theſe ex- 
erciſes. And this notion, though more liberal than 
the former, which led them to torment and mor- 
tity the body, naturally led them to be very 
inattentive to it, ſeeking the cultivation of the 
mind, and the knowledge af truth, in a fancied 
abſtraction from all ſenſible objects. In this 
ſtate of contemplation, joined to ſolitude and 
abſtinence, it is no wonder that they were open 


4 Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 157. 
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to many illuſions; fancying themſelves to be 
inſpired in the ſame manner as the heathen pro- 
phets and propheteſſes had fancied themſelves 
to be, and as madmen are ſtill generally ima. 
gined to be in the Eaſt. Theſe pretenſions to 
inſpiration were moſt common among the Mon- 
taniſts, who were alſo moſt remarkable for their 
auſterities. 


In the third century, in which the doctrine 
of Plato prevailed much, we find that marriage, 
though permitted to all prieſts, as well as other 
perſons, was thought to be unfit for thoſe who 
aſpired after great degrees of ſanctity and pu- 
rity; it being ſuppoſed to ſubject them to the 
power of evil demons, and on this account ma- 
ny people” wiſhed to have their clergy unmar- 
riedf. Origen, who was much addicted to 
Platonifm, gave into the myſtic theology, and 
recommended the peculiar practices of the hea- 
then myſtics, founded on the notion that ſilence, 
tranquility, and ſolitude, accompanied with acts 
of mortification, which exhauſt the body, were 
the means of exalting the ſoul. 


The perverſions of the ſenſe of ſcripture by 
which theſe unnatural practices were ſupported 
are aſtoniſhing. Jerom, writing againſt mar- 
riage, calls thoſe who are in that ftate veſe!s 
of diſhonour ; and to them he applies the ſaying 


+ Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 218. 
of 
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of Paul, They that are in the fleſh cannot pleaſe 
God. 


The laws alſo of chriſtian emperors ſoon be- 
an to favour theſe maxims. Conſtantine re- 
yoked all the laws that made celibacy infamous 
among the antient Romans, and made it to be 
conſidered as honourable “, 


I muſt now proceed to mention various other 
auſterities, which poor deluded mortals, whom 
I am aſhamed to call chriſtians, inflifted upon 
themſelves, vainly imagining to merit heaven 
by them, for themſelves and others. In this 
I ſhall, in general, obſerve the order of time in 
which I find an account of them in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory ; obſerving that the facts I mention are 
but a ſmall ſpecimen of the kind, but they may 
ſerve to give us an idea of the general ſentiments 
and ſpirit that prevailed in the dark ages of. the 
church, 


Some of the Myſtics of the fifth century not 
only lived among the wild beaſts, but alſo af- 
ter their manner. They ran naked through the 

defart with a furious aſpect. They fed on graſs 
and wild herbs, avoided the ſight and conver- 
ſation of men, remained motionleſs in certain 
places for ſeveral years, expoſed to the rigour 


* Sueur, A. D. 320, 
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and inelemency of the ſeaſons ; and towards the 
concluſion of their lives, ſhut themſelves up in 
narrow and miſerable huts. All this was con- 
ſidered as true piety, the only method of ren- 
dering the Deity propitious to them; and by 
this means they attracted the higheſt veneration 
of the deluded multitude. One Simeon, a Sy- 
rian, in order perhaps to climb as near to hea- 
ven as he could, paſſed thirty ſeven years of 
his wretched life upon five pillars, of fix, twelve, 
twenty-two, thirty-ſix, and laſtly forty cubits 
high. Others followed his example, being call- 
ed Stilites by the Greeks, and Sancticolumnares, or 
Pillar Saints, by the Latins; and, of all the in- 
ſtances of ſuperſtitious frenzy, none were held 
in higher veneration than this, and the prac- 
tice continued in the Eaſt till the twelfth cen- 
tury *, 


Among the popiſh pilgrims there is a ſpe- 
cies called Palmers, from a bough of palm which 
they carry with them. Theſe have no home, 
or place of reſidence, but travel and beg their 
bread till they obtain what they call the 
palm, or a complete victory over their ſins by 
death f. 


Many of the rules to which the monaſtic or- 
ders are ſubje& are extremely rigorous. Ste- 


* Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 391. 
+ Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 1. p. 212. 
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phen a nobleman of Auvergne, who. inſtituted 
the order of Grand-montain, with the permiſſion 
of Gregory the ſeventh, forbad his monks. the 
uſe of fleſh meat even in ſickneſs, and impoſed 
upon them the obſervance of a ſolemn and un- 
interrupted filence *, 


The hermits of Luceola in Umbria were not 
allowed any thing of fat in the preparation of 
their vegetables. They ate only raw herbs, ex- 
cept on Sundays and Thurſdays. On other days 
they ate nothing but bread and water, and were 
eontinually employed in prayer or labour. They 
kept a ſtrict ſilence all the week, and on Sun- 
days only ſpake to one another between veſpers 
and complines ; and in their cells they had no 
covering for their feet or legs. 


The perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed in eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory for their bodily auſterities and 
religious exerciſes, were Dominic, who was 
one of theſe hermits, and Peter Damiani who 
was his ſpiritual guide, both of whom were men- 
tioned above. This Dominic for many years 
had next to his ſkin an iron coat of mail, which 
he never put off but for the ſake of flagellation. 
He ſeldom paſſed a day without chanting two 
pſalters, at the ſame time whipping himſelf, with 
both his hands; and yet this was his time of 
greateſt relaxation. For in Lent, and while he 


* Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 308. 
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was performing penance for other perſons, he 
would repeat at leaft three pſalters a day, whip- 
ping himſelf at the ſame time. He would of- 
ten repeat two pſalters without atiy interval be- 
tween them, without even fitting down, or ceaſ- 
ing for one moment to whip himſelf, 


Peter Damani aſking him one day if he 
could kneel with his coat of mail; he faid, 
When J am well I make a hundred genuflections 
every fifteenth pſalm, which is a thouſand in 
the whole pſalter; and one time he told his 
maſter that he had gone through the pfalter 
eight times in one day and night; and at ano- 
ther time, trying his utmoſt, he repeated it 
twelve' times, and as far as the pſalm which 
begins with Beati Quorum of the thirteenth, 
And in repeating the pſalter he did not ſtop 
at the hundred and fifty pſalms, but added to 
them the canticles, the hymns, the creed of St. 
Athanaſius, and the litanies, which are to be 
found at the end of the old pſalters. His faſt- 
ing and his coat of mail made his ſkin as black 
as a negroe, and beſides this he wore four iron 
rings, two on his thighs, and two on his legs, 
to which he afterwards added four others; and 
beſides this iron ſhirt he had another under him 
to ſleep upon. Notwithſtanding theſe ſeverities, 
he died very old on the fourteenth of October, 
1062, which day is dedicated to his honour 
in the calendar of the church of Rome“. The 


* Fleury, vol. 13. p. 99. . 
auſterities 
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zuſterities of Peter Damiani were ſimilar to 
theſe, and an account of them may be ſeen in 
the fame hiſtorian “. 


In the thirteenth century there aroſe in Italy, 
a ſect that was called the Flagellants, or whippers, 
and it was propagated from thence over all the 
countries of Europe. They ran about in pro- 
miſcuous multitudes, of both ſexes, of all ranks 
and ages, both in public places, and in deſarts, 
with whips in their hands, laſhing their naked 
bodies with the greateſt ſeverity, ſhrieking dread- 
fully, and looking up to heaven with an air of 
horror and diſtraftion ; and this they did to ob- 
tain the divine mercy for themſelves and others. 
For they maintained that this whipping was of 
equal virtue with baptiſm, and the other ſacra- 
ments, and that the forgiveneſs of all fin was to 
be obtained by it from God, even without the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe people attracted 
the eſteern and veneration not only of the popu- 
lace, but of their rulers alſo; but being after- 
wards joined by a turbulent and furious rabble, 
they fell into diſcredit f. 


The J anſe niſts carried their auſterities ſo far, 
that they called thoſe perſons who put an end to 
their own lives by their exceſſive abſtinence or 
labour, the ſacred victims of repentance, and ſaid 
that they had been conſumed by the fire of divine 


* Fleury, p. 205, &. + Moſheim, vol. 3, p. 95. 206. 
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love. By. theſe ſufferings they thought to ap. 
peaſe the anger of the Divine Being, and to 
bring down bleſſings upon themſelves, their 
friends, and the church. The famous Abbe 
de Paris put himſelf to a moſt painful death, de. 
priving himſelf of almoſt all the bleſſings of life, 
in order to ſatisfy, as he thought, the juſtice of 
an incenſed God“. 


So famous was the devout nunnery oſ Port 
Royal in the fields, that multitudes of perſons 
crowded to live in its neighbourhood, and to imi- 
tate the manners of thoſe 1 nuns ; and this in ſo late 
a period as the ſeventeenth century. The end that 
they had in view was, by ſilence, hunger, thirſt, 
prayer, bodily labour, watching, and other volun- 
tary acts of ſelf-denial, to efface the guilt of their 
fins, and to remove the pollution of their ſouls, 
whether derived from natural corruption, or evil 
habits. Many perſons, illuſtrious by their my 
and fortunes, choſe this mode of life f. 


Dr. Middleton mentions a practice ſtill kept 
up at Rome, which is equally ſhocking on ac- 
count of its cruelty and abſurdity. * In one of 
their proceſſions, in the time of Lent, I ſaw,” 
ſays he, © that ridiculous penance of the Fla- 
66 gellants, or ſelf-whippers, who march with 
« whips in their hands, and laſh themſelves as 
te they go along upon the bare back, till it is all 


* Moſheim, vol. 4, p. 382. + Ib. p. 385+ 
«& covered 
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e covered with blood, in the ſame manner as the 
« fanatical prieſts of Bellona, or the Syrian god- 
« deſs, as well as the votaries of Iſis, uſed to 
c ſlaſh and cut themſelves of old; a mad piece 
tc of diſcipline, which we find frequently men- 
« tioned, and: as often ridiculed, by the antient 
te writers.“ 


« But,” ſays he, © they have another exerciſe 
* of the ſame kind, and in the ſame ſeaſon of 
« Lent, which, under the notion of penance, is 
« ſtill a more abſurd mockery of all religion. 
« For on a certain day, appointed annually for 
« this diſcipline, men of all conditions aſſemble 
« towards the evening in one of the churches, 
c where whips, or laſhes made of cords, are pro- 
« vided, and diſtributed to every perſon preſent; 
« and after they are all ſerved, and a ſhort office 
* of devotion performed, the candles being put 
* qut, on the ringing of a little bell, the whole 
* company begin to ſtrip, and whip thernſelves 
te near an hour; during which time the church 
* is, as it were, a hell, nothing being heard but 
e the noiſe of laſhes and chains, mixed with the 
« groans of theſe ſelf-tormentors. The candles 
© being lighted ar the tinkling of a ſecond bell, 


+ „* 


« they all appear in their proper dreſs *. 


Beſides the idea of tormenting the body for the 


good of the ſou], the Platoniſts eſpecially, as I 
* Letters from Rome, p. 190, c. 
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have obſerved above, had a notion of exalting 
the ſoul by contemplation ; fancying that the mind 
contained within itſelf the elements of all know. 
ledge, and that they were beſt drawn forth by 
looking within; and alſo that communion with 
God was beſt kept up by an abſtraction of the 
mind from all corporeal things. Theſe notions 
chiefly gave riſe to what is generally called my/- 
ticiſm, with which the minds of the early monks 
were much tinctured, and which, more or leſs, 
affected moſt of thoſe who had recourſe to bodily 
auſterities. But others, without taking any par- 
ticular pains to torment the body, gave them- 
ſelves almoſt wholly to contemplation. 


This N mind, giving great ſcope for the 
flights of fancy, produced very different effect 
on different perſons; and in ſome it operated as 
an antidote .. to the | vulgar ſuperſtition of the 
church of Rome, in which hardly any thing was 
attended to for many ages beſides mere bodily ex- 
erciſes. Yor though the ideas of the Myſtics 
were very confuſed, they had a notion of the ne- 
ceſſity of aiming at ſomething of inward purity, 
diſtinct from all ritual obſervances. Nay theſe 
notions led ſome of them (ſeeing the abuſe that 
had been made of poſitive rites) to renounce 
them all together, even thoſe of divine appoint- 
ment, as baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. 


Moſheim ſays, that, if any ſpark of real piety 
lubliſted during the reign of On ſuperſtition, 
it 
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munion with God, the center and ſource of ho- 


lineſs and perfection. Hence the Myſtics were 
loved and reſpected by many perſons who had a 


ſerious ſenſe of religion; but he adds, they n 
much ſuperſtition with their reveries*, ' 


On ſome perſons theſe notions had a very un- 
favourable effect. In the thirteenth century there 
was formed a ſociety called the brethren and ſiſters 
of the free ſpirit, called by the Germans Beghards 
or Begats, a name which had been uſually givea 
to thoſe who made a profeſſion of extraordinary 
piety. In France they were Beghines. They 
went from place to place, begging their bread, 
and negleCting all kinds of labour, as obſtacles 
to divine contemplation. They maintained that 
every man, by the power of meditation, and call- 
ing off his mind from ſenſible objects, might be 
united to the Deity in an ineffable manner, ſo as 
to become part of the godhead, in the fame 
ſenſe in which Chriſt was, and thereby become 
free from all obligation to laws human or divine. 
In conſequence of this, they treated all the ordi- 
nances of the goſpel with contempr, as of no uſe 
to perfect men, Some of theſe poor wretches 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 302. 
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it was among the Myſtics, who, renouncing the 
learning of the ſchools, and the ceremomies of 
external worſhip, exhorted their followers to aim 
at nothing but internal ſanctity of heart and com- 
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were burnt in the inquiſition, and endured vari- 
ous other perſecutions . 


We even find ſome who carried their notion 
of the abſtraction of the mind from the body to 
ſuch 'a degree, that they fancied that when the 
mind had attained to a certain pitch of perfec- 
tion by means of contemplation, no act in which 
the body only was concerned could affect it; 
ſo that they might indulge themſelves in any 
ſenſual pleaſure without contracting the leaſt de- 
filement of foul. The conſequences of this opi- 
nion could not but be exceedingly pernicious, 


Some of the ſpiritual brethren in Flanderz 
(and who, as Moſheim ſays, were patronized by 
ſeveral of the reformed churches) maintained that 
the Deity was the ſole operating cauſe in the 
mind of man, and the immediate author of all 
human actions; and conſequently that the diſ- 
tinction of good and evil was groundleſs, that re- 
ligion conſiſted in the union of the ſoul with 
God, attained by contemplation and elevation 
of mind, and that when this was gained, all in- 
dulgence of the appetites and paſſions was 
perfectly innocent f. Margaret Poretta, who 
made a ſhining figure amongſt the Beghards, and 
who was burnt at Paris in 1310, wrote an elabo- 
rate treatiſe, to prove that the ſoul, when abſorb- 
ed in the love of God, is free from the reſtraint 


t Moſheun, vol. 3. P · 124. b 1 Ib. vol. As P- 103. 
of 
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of every law, and may freely gratify all its natu- 
ral appetites without contracting any guilt &. 


Theſe licentious maxims were aſcribed by the 
Jeſuits, but probably without reaſon, to the 
Quietiſts in general, a ſect which aroſe in 1686, 

and gave great diſturbance to the court of Rome. 

The inquifition put many of theſe ſectaries in 
iſon, and among others Molinos Wwho was one 
of the chief of them, and they put him to the 
torture in order to diſcover his accomplices. 
Letters were alſo written to all the biſnops of 
Italy to exhort them not to ſuffer Quietiſmto take 
root in their dioceſes. But notwithſtanding this, 
the ſe& made ſuch progreſs in a ſhort time, by 
the external marks of mortification, devotion, 
contemplation, abſtraction of mind, and a pre- 
tended intimate union with God, that many per- 
ſons of condition adopted their ſentiments ; and 
even ſome cardinals were infected by them. On 
this the popes and the Jeſuits exerted themſelves 
ſo much, that in a general congregation of the 
inquiſition, Molinos was condemned. to perpetual 
impriſonment, and to renounce his init. 


This ſect made great progreſs in Italy in 1696. 
and increaſed notwithſtanding all the oppoſition 
which was made to it. The pious Fenelon, 
we eas 4 of Cambray, gave into this nr 


$ Momeim, vol. 3. p. 202. 
t Fiſtoire des Papes, vol. 5. p. 381. 
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ſyſtem, and his humility and excellent diſpoſition 
appeared, together with his weakneſs of mind, 
and bigoted attachment to the church of Rome, 
in his readineſs to recant, and condemn his own 
writings when they were cenſured by the pope. 


Madame Bourignon was a woman who di. 
tinguiſhed herſelf much by an attachment to the 
fame ſyſtem. She maintained that the chriſtian 
religion conſiſted neither in knowledge nor in 
practice, but in a certain internal feeling, or di- 
vine impulſe, that ariſes immediately from com- 
munion with God “. 


8 LR" a AAA A buy Mya 


Something ſimilar to the principles of the 
Quietiſts are thoſe of the Quakers in England; 
who, though they are far from ſubſtituting any 
thing in the place of virtue, yet expect ſuperna- 
tural illumination and aſſiſtance, to enlighten the 
mind, and to form it to virtue. They maintain 
that there is concealed in the minds of all men, a 
certain portion of the ſame light or wiſdom, that 
exiſts in the ſupreme being, which is drawn forth 
by ſelf converſe and contemplation. This divine 
tight they uſually call the internal word, or Chriſt 
within, But many of the modern Quakers make 
this hidden principle to be nothing more than 
that of natural conſcience, or reaſon ; though in 
this they certainly depart from the genuine prin- 
ciples of their anceſtors, on which their ſect was 


* Moſheim, vol. 5. p. 65. 
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founded. The primitive Quakers (even as the 
more figid among them at preſent do) certainly 
pretended to ſpeak and act by the ſame kind of 1n- 
ſpiration by which the apoſtles themſelves acted, 
and therefore they made no greater account of 
the apoſtolical writings, or of the ſcriptures in 
general, than of their own ſuggeſtions. 


As the laſt effort of human ingenuity and de- 
pravity, I ſhall give a ſhort account of the ſo- 
phiſtical caſuiſtry of the Jeſuits; a religious or- 
der which aroſe after the reformation, and which 
was for ſome time eſteemed to be the great bul- 
wark of the papal power, but is now, in conſe- 
quence of their becoming ſuſpected by the civil 
powers, happily aboliſhed. | 


They employed all the force of their ſubtle 
diſtinctions to ſap the foundations of moral- 
ity, in order to accommodate themſelyes to 
princes, and great men, who generally choſe 
their confeſſors from their body; and in proceſs 
of time they opened a door to all ſorts of licen- 
tiouſneſs. Among other things, they repreſented 
it as a matter of indifference what motives deter- 
mined the actions of men; and taught that there is 
no fin in tranſgreſſing a divine law that is not fully 
known to a perſon, or the true meaning of which 
is not perfectly unde: ſtood by him, or that is not 
even preſent to his mind at the time of action. 
They alſo maintained that an opinion or precept 
may be followed with a good conſcience, if it 
had 
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had been taught by any one doctor of conſide. 
rable reputation, even though it be contrary to 
the judgment of him that follows it, and even of 
him that recommends it. This they called the 
doctrine of Ne 


They alſo held what they called the doQtrine 
of philoſophical fin, according to which an action 
that is repugnant to the dictates of reaſon might 
not be offenſive to the Deity. They held that 
wicked actions might be innocently performed, 
if perſons could, in their own mind, connect: 
good end with them, or as they expreſſed it di. 
rect their intentions right. Thus a man who kills 
his neighbour in a duel would be acquitted by 
them, if, at the time, he had turned his thoughts 
from the principle of revenge, to that of honour, 
&c. Agreeably to this, they even held that an 
oath might be taken with mental additions and 
reſervations. This, however, does not agree 
with their being charged with paying no atten- 
tion to the motives with which actions are per- 
formed ; but it agrees very well with their main- 
taining that the ſacraments produced their effec: 
by their own virtue, and immediate operation, oi 
what they called opus operatum. But it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that all theſe maxims were held vith 
perfect uniformity by them all F. 


The folly and wickedneſs of theſe maxim 
were admirably expoſed by the famous Paſchal, 


t Moſheim, vol. 3, p. 468, vol. 4, p. 355, &c. 
a in 
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in his Provincial Letters, which, for their excel. 
lent compoſition, and good ſenſe, were read with 
the utmoſt avi dit y, and rhe hizheſt approbation 
through all Europe; in confequence of which 
their doctrines were univerſa lly exploded, and 
held in the grereſt aborrenc e by all men. In- 
deed the extreme od ĩoufneſs of them contributed 
not a little to the downfall of the order. 


It is a dangerous maxim, not of the Jeſuits 
only, but of the divines of the church of Rome 
in general, to diſtinguiſh between contrition and 
attrition ; allowing great merit even to the lat- 
ter, though it conſiſts of any kind of ſorrow on 
the account of ſin, e vera for the loſs or diſgrace 
that it brings upon a man, without any reſolu- 
tion to fin no more. Such a ſorrow as this, they 

ſay, makes the ſacriice of penasice effectual, 

This was ſettled at the counci 1 of Trent, though 
the proteſtants th ought that ig ſtruck at the root 
of all religion and virttueF. 


But the moſt flagrint inſtance of immorality 
with which the church of Rome is charged, is 
the holding that no faith is ro be kept with he- 


retics ; and upon this principle the council of 


Conſtance acted, whe the ſafe conduct which 


the emperor Sigifrnond had given to John Hufs 
the Thane reformer, wis declared to be in- 
valid, as given to an heretic, on which he was 


B um et on h Articles, Pa 348. 
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arreſted and condemned to the flames. From 
this time it was the opinion of many in the 
church of Rome, that no promiſe made to an 
heretic is binding. 


Pope Eugenius authorized Uladiſlaus king of 
Hungary, to break a ſolemn treaty with Amu— 
rath emperor of the Turks, which ended as it 
might be wiſhed that ſuch horrible preyarication 
might always end. The Turk carried a copy 
of the treaty into the field of battle, and diſplay- 
ing it in the beginning of the engagement, pro- 
nounced aloud, © Behold, O Jeſus, theſe are the 
te covenants which thy chriſtians ſwearing by thy 
« name, made with me. Now, therefore, if 
« thou art a God, revenge theſe injuries to me, 
c and to thyſelf, upon their perfidious heads.” 
The conſequence was, that the Turks being ex- 
ceedingly exaſperated, and the chriſtians diſpirit- 
ed, the latter were put to flight; and both the 
king and the cardinal who had urged him to 
break the peace, and who was along with him, 
were killed upon the ſpot. 
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I have not found any public or general decla- 
ration on the ſubject of keeping no faith with 
heretics, but that of Clement the ninth, who, in 
his Acts, printed at Rome in 1724, expreſsly 
declares that all promiſes or ſtipulations made in 
favour of proteſtants, are entirely null and void, 
whenever they are prejudicial to the catholic faith, 
the ſalvation of ſouls, or to any rights of the 

church ; 
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church; even though ſuch” engagements have 
heen No ratified, + and Tonfifinet by oath.” 24613 


: 22. nM. 


| SJ TN 4 IS ; v r 1-197 
J have no doubt, however, but that the ca- 


tholics of this day would reject this doctrine with 
is much abhorrence às proteſtants themſelves; 

and indeed if it had not been a general opinion 
with them, that oaths and ſubſcriptions pre ſerib- 
ed by proteſtants were binding, no reaſon 


can be given why they ſhould not have taken the 


oaths which have been employed in this country 


to prevent them from enjoying the adyantages 
of other ſubje&s; and yet in all the time ſince 


the government of this country has been Plo- 
teſtant, no ſuch inſtance” has been produced. 
The catholics have univerfally ſubmitted to heir 
excluſion from all places of honour and profit, 


the payment of double taxes, &c. &c. without 


ever endeavouring to relieve themſelves by 2 
declaration or oath, which the proteſtants ſay 


they would not canſider as binding, and for ; 


the violation of which they might, it is ſaid be at 


leaſt ſure of obtaining an abſolution at Rome. But 


even- there, it js very probable, that no ſuch 
ablolution Weak! now by given, 


It is to be TEX that in many other of, 


pets, catholics do not lay the ſtreſs they have 
been formerly taught to do on things foreign 
to real virtue, that is, to good diſpoſitions of 


mind,” and 4 good conduct in life; as it is to 
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be lamented, that many proteſtants are far from 
being free from all ſuperſtition in theſe reſpedt, 
But now that the minds of men ſeem to be 
' ſo well opened to the admiſſion of religious truth 
in general, errors ſo fundamental as theſe which 
relate to morality will hardly remain long with- 
out redreſs, It will be happy if the reformation 
of chriſtians in doctrine and diſcipline be followed 
by a ſuitable reformation in practice. 
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The Hiſtory of Miniſters in the Chriſtian Church, 
and eſpecially of Bisnors, 
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E chriſtian church was ſerved originally 
(excluſive of the apoſtles and other tem- 
porary officers) by Elders and Deacons only ; 
the former being appointed for ſpiritual matters, 
and the Jatter for civil affairs. They were 
all choſen by the people, and were ordained to 
their office by prayer, which, when it was made 
on the behalf of any particular perſon, was in 
early times always accompanied with the im- 
poſition of hands. For the ſake of order in con- 
ducting any buſineſs that concerned the whole 
ſociety, one of the elders was made preſident or 
F'3 moderator 
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moderator in their aſſemblies, but without any 
more power than that of having a ſingle vote 
with the reſt of his brethren. From this fim- 
ple conſtitution, it is certainly aſtoniſhing to 
conſider how theſe ſervants of the church came 
in time to be the lords of it, and of the world; 
and it is curious to obſerve the various ſteps by 
which this change was made, "Ln 


F 


The Hiſtory of Chriftian Miniſters till the Fall 
be Weſtern Empire. 


TME firſt change in the conſtitution of the 

primitive churches was making the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of the elders to be conſtant pre- 
fident, or moderator, in their aſſemblies, and 
appropriating to him the title of (mio«ons;) or 
biſhop, which had before been common to all 
the preſbyters or elders, but without giving 
him any peculiar power or authority. 


Since the firſt chriſtian converts were almoſt 
wholly from the common ranks of life, there 
could be no great difference in their qualifica- 
tions for any office, except what natural good 
ſenſe, or age and experience, might give to 
ſome more than to others. In this ſtate of 
things, it is evident that none of them could 

have 
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have been educated with a view to any em- 
ployment of this kind. But it was ſoon found 
expedient, and eſpecially on account of the con- 
troverſies which they had with Jews and hea- 
thens, as well as among themſelves, that their 
public inſtructors, and eſpecially theſe biſhops, 
ſhould be men of ſome learning; and accord- 
ingly ſchools were erected, in very early times, 
in which young men were inſtructed in ſuch 
branches of knowledge, as were found to be 
moſt uſeful to them in the diſcharge of their 
miniſterial duties. Antient writers fay that the 
apoſtle John eſtabliſhed a ſchool, or academy of 
this kind at Epheſus. However, that which 
was afterwards eſtabliſhed at Alexandria in Egypt, 
called the catechetic ſchool, formed upon the 
plan of thoſe of the Greek philoſophers, was 
particularly famous, | 
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A better education, and ſuperior fitneſs for 
the more conſpicuous duties of chriſtian ſocie- 
ties, in expounding the ſcriptures, giving various 

inſtruction, public prayer, &c. would naturally 
create a greater difference than had been known 
before between chriſtian miniſters and the peo- 
ple, and for the ſame reaſon between the biſhops 
and the elders ; and power and influence ne- 
ver fail to accompany ſuperior qualifications. 
But it was ſeveral centuries before the common 
people ceaſed to have votes in every thing that 
related to the whole ſociety. 


« 
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The firſt great change in the conſtitution of 
the chriſtian church was the exaltation of the 
preſbyters into the rank of biſhops in churches; 
which was, in fact, an annihilation of that im- 
portant order of men, and threw the govern- 
ment of a church into the hands of one perſon. 


The manner in which this change took place 
was gradual and eaſy. Whenever the number 
of converts in any place became too great for 
them to aſſemble with convenience in one build- 
ing, they erected other places of public worſhip ; 
but conſidering theſe not as new and diſtin 
churches, but as branches of the old one, in or- 
der to preſerve the connection with the mother 
church, they did not ordain a new biſhop, but 
had all the miniſterial duty done either by ſome 
of the former preſbyters, or by new ones or- 
dained for that purpoſe. 


In this train things went cn till at length the 
mother church, or ſome of the dependent church · 
es, ſending out more colonies, and to greater 
diſtances, the biſhop of the mother church (be- 
ing the only perſon in the diſtrict who bore that 
name) came to be a dioceſan biſhop, whoſe el- 
ders and deacons preſided in all the ſeparate 
and dependent churches. Very few elders allo 
remained in the mother church, becauſe none 
were now ordained to that office, except ſuch 
as lived by the miniſtry. The church of Rome 


muſt have been in this ſtate at the n 
0 
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of the fourth century, when Marullus divided 
it (that is, all the chriſtians in Rome) into twen- 
ty five pariſhes, appointing one prieſt for each of 
them, to inſtruct the people, and to adminiſter 
the ſacraments, It was the cuſtom for the bifhop 
to ſend a part of the conſecrated bread, after 
the adminiſtration of the euchariſt, to each of 
theſe dependent churches“. 


Sometimes, however, when new churches 
were erefted in places at a diftance from any 
capital town, they were governed by' new made 
biſhops, preſbyters, and deacons, like- the ori- 
ginal churches. Beauſobre fays , that he be- 
lieves one cannot find an inſtance ſo early as 
the middle of the third century of a church 
governed by a fingle preſbyter. Theſe country 
biſhops, called choroepiſcopi, made but à poor 
figure in compariſon with the opulence and ſplen- 
dour of the city biſhops. But before they were 
generally aboliſhed, which was in the fourth 
century, their rank and power were very much 
diminiſhed, | In a council held at Antioch, in 
341, theſe country biſhops were forbidden to 
ordain prieſts or deacons, and had only the 
power of appointing perſons to inferior offices 
in the church. By degrees the country biſhops 
were intirely aboliſhed (though not in all pla- 
ces till fo late as the tenth century) when rural 
deans and arch prieſts were inſtituted in their 


* Sueur A. D. 307. 313- | 
t Hiſt. of Manicheifme, vol. 1. p. 113. 
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place . After this the ſyſtem of dioceſan epiſ- 
copacy was fully eſtabliſhed. There were biſh- 
ops in capital towns only, and all the churches 
within their diſtricts were governed by PO 
ters, or deacons under them. 


As the diſtinction between biſhops and preſ- 
byters has been the ſubject of much controverſy 
between the advocates for the church of England 
and, the Diſſenters, I ſhall produce a few more 
authorities to prove that originally they were the 
ſame order of men. 


At fir the oldeſt of the preſbyters ſucceeded 
of courſe to the place of preſident among them, 
But this ceafed to be the caſe even in the age of 
the apoſtles, when the preſident was choſen by 
the. plurality of votes, and then the title of biſhop, 
which before had been common to all the preſby- 


ters; was appropriated to him. This, ſays Sueur, 


was in the time of Hyginus 4. 


In the age of Cyprian, when diſtinctions were 


made among the biſhops themſelves, - and when, 
he himſelf was the metropolitan of the whole 


province, and one who was a ſtrenuous advocate 
for the power and dignity of the clergy, it ap- 
pears that even this metropolitan biſhop had no 
more authority than to aſſemble the clergy of 
his province, to preſide in their councils, and to 


+ Sueur, A. D. 341, 439. t A. D. 142. 
admoniſh 
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admoniſh his brethren. There was no act of 'a 
ſpiritual nature that was peculiar to himſelf; and 
in his abſence from the church, during his perſe- 
cution, every part of his office was COPY by 
his preſbyters. 


Chryſoſtom ſays , that when the apoſtle Paul 
gave orders to Titus to ordain elders in every 
city, he meant biſhops. For, fays he, he would 
not have the whole iſland of Crete committed to 
one man, but that every perſon ſhould have and 
mind his own proper cure; for ſo the labour 
would be eaſier to him, and the people to be 
governed would have more care taken of them. 
For their teachers would not run about to govern 
many churches, but would attend to the ruling of 
one only, and ſo keep it in good order. Theo- 
phylact alſo interprets the paſſage in the ſame 
manner, ſaying, that each city was to have its 
own paſtor, and that by preſbyters in this place 
the apoſtle meant 4i/hops 4. Occumenius and 
Theodorit likewiſe ſay that the apoſtle did not 
commit the charge of that large iſland to one 


man 9, and yet it is not ſo large as ſome of our 
dioceſes. 


Jerom, on the epiſtle to Titus, ſays, that among 
the antients, prieſts and biſhops were the ſame ; 
but that by degrees the care of a church was 


+ In Titum 1. 5. Opera vol. 10. p. 1700. 
t Pierce's Vindication, p. 375. ' Tb. p. 343. 
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given to one perſon, in order to prevent diſſen- 


tion. This he proves at large from many paſſ. 


ages in the New Teſtament. Let the biſhops 
know, ſays he, that they are above the prieſts 
more by cuſtom, than by the appointment of 
Chriſt *®, The ſame learned Father alſo fays 
that, at the beginning, churches were governed 
by the common council of preſbyters, like an 
ariſtocracy; but afterwards the ſuperintendency 
was given to one of the preſbyters, who was then 
called the biſhop, and who governed the church, 
but ſtill with the council of the preſbyters f. 


At firſt biſhops were appointed by the whole 
congregation, conſiſting of clergy and /aity, as 
they were afterwards called, nor did any church 
apply to the neighbouring bithops to aſſiſt at the 
ordination. Irenzus was ordained by prieſts on- 
ly, and ſuch was the general cuſtom of the church 
of Alexandria till the beginning of the fourth 
centuryh. Cyprian alſo ſays that it belonged to 


the people chiefly to chuſe worthy paſtors, and 
to refuſe the unworthy. 


Afterwards, when a new biſhop was choſen in 
any church, it came to be the cuſtom to invite 
the neighbouring biſhops-to attend, and aſſiſt on 
the occalion; and while this was voluntary on 
both ſides, there was a decency and propriety in 


® Opera, vol. 6. p. 198. + Anecdotes, p. 24, 54. 
$ Baſnage Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, vol. 3.-p- 25+ 
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it; as it ſhewed the readineſs of the neighbour- 
ing biſhops to receive the new one as a friend and 
brother. But this innocent cuſtom had bad con- 
ſequences, as the attendance of the neighbouring 
biſhops on the occaſion, from being cuſtomury, 
came to be conſidered as nerefſary; and as a con- 
ſiderable number had uſually attended, it came 
to be a rule, that it could not be done without the 
concurrence of three, one of whom laid his hand 
on the head of the new biſhop, when he was re- 
commended to the bleſſing of God by prayer. 
In the third century this was always done by the 
metropolitan biſhop; at leaſt it was never done 
without his conſent or order. The ſecond coun- 
cil of Nice ordered that biſhops ſnhould be choſen 
by other biſhops. But in the Weſt the people 
preſerved their right of chooſing their biſhops till 
after the reign of Charlemaigne and his ſons; and 
it was not taken from them till the council of 
Avignon in 1050“. 


The uſual ceremony in appointing a biſhop was 
the impoſition of hands, which, as I have obſerved, 
was originally nothing more than a geſture which 
was always made uſe of when prayer was made 
for any particular perſon. What is impoſition of 
hands, ſays Auſtin, but the prayer that is made 
over the perſon f. Accordingly we find that this 
ceremony was not always thought neceſſary. For 


* Baſnage Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, vol. 3. p- 24. 
De baptiſmo contra Donatiſtas lib. 3. cap. 16. Opera, 


vol. 7, p- 410. ; 
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inſtead of impoſing hands on the biſhops of Alex. 
andria, they only placed them on their chair, a 
cuſtom which continued many centuries f. 


Though biſhops were originally no other than 
preſbyters, the manner of their ordination being 
the ſame, and the preſbyters diſcharging every 
part of the office of biſhop ; no ſooner was the 
diſtinction between them eſtabliſhed, than the 
biſhops began to appropriate certain functions to 
themſelves. It appears by the act of the third 
council of Carthage, that whereas before prieſts 
had the power of aſſigning the time of public pe- 
nance, and of giving abſolution, as alſo of con- 
ſecrating virgins, and of making the chriſm (or 
that mixture of oil and balm with which one of 
the unctions at baptiſm was made) without the 
advice of the biſhop, all theſe things were for- 
bidden by theſe canons, and given. to the bi- 
ſhops J. But the principal thing by which the 
biſhops were diſtinguiſhed afrerwards was the 
power of confirming the baptized, when that 
chriſm was applied, 


After the reign of Adrian, when Jeruſalem was 
utterly deſtroyed, and the Jews diſperſed, an opi- 
nion began to prevail among chriſtians, that their 
miniſters ſucceeded to the characters, rights, and 
privileges of the Jewiſh prieſthood ; and this was 
another ſource of honour and profit to the clergy. 


+ Baſnage, vol. 3, p. 29. t Sueur, A. D. 397 
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Upon this the preſbyters aſſumed the ſtile and 
rank of prieſts, biſhops that of high prieſts, and 
deacons that of Levites f. 


The principal occaſion of the great diſtinction 
that was made between the clergy aud the peo- 
ple, between the biſhops and the preſbyters, and 
alſo among the biſhops themſelves, was their aſ- 
ſembling in ſynods, to deliberate about affairs 
of common concern, a cuſtom which began about 
the middle of the ſecond century; for it cannot 
be traced any higher. By this means the power 
of the clergy was conſiderably augmented,” and 
the privileges of the people diminiſhed, For 
though at firſt theſe biſhops, aſſembled in convo- 
cation, acknowledged themſelves to be no more 
than the deputies of the people, they ſoon drop- 
ped that ſtile, and made decrees by their own au- 
thority, and at length claimed a power of pre- 
ſcribing both in matters of faith and of diſci- 
pline, Ten 


For the more orderly holding of theſe aſſem- 
blies, ſome one bithop in a large diſtrict was em- 
ployed by common conſent to ſummon them, 
and to preſide in them; and this being generally 
the biſhop of the metropolis, or the city in which 
the civil governor refided, he was called the me- 
iropolitan or archbiſhop. The term Archbiſhop 
was firſt uſed by Athanaſius, afterwards by Epi- 


+ Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 146. 


phanius 
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hanius, and from the year 4 30 it was common 
in the church “*. 


When the clergy of ſeveral provinces aſſem. 
bled, they appointed officers with a more extenſive 
Juriſdiction, and called them Patriarchs, or Pri. 


mates, This laſt term was not uſed before te 


time of Leo the firſt. That of patriarch was firſt 
uſed by the Montaniſts, and in time came to be 
applied to the five principal ſees of Rome, Con- 
ſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalemf. 
Theſe patriarchs were diſtinguiſhed by particular 
rights and privileges. They alſo conſecrated the 
biſhops of their reſpective provinces. They al- 
ſembled them yearly in council, and all impor- 
tant controverſies were referred to their deciſion, 
eſpecially where the biſhops were concerned ; and 
they appointed vicars, or deputies, to act for 
them in the remoter provinces, Several places, 
however, in the fifth century maintained their in- 
dependence on theſe patriarchs; and both the 
emperors and the general councils were obſtacles 
in the way of their ambition F. 


Many of theſe abuſes were promoted by the 
conſtitutions of Conſtantine, who was the firſt 
perſon that afſembled a general council, to which 
all the biſhops of the chriſtian world were invit- 
ed. Having made a new diviſion of the empire 


*. Sueur, A. D. 281. + Ib. 
$ Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 372. 
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ſor civil purpoſes, he adapted the external go- 
vernment of the church to it. When this divi- 
ſion was completed, thoſe who make the correſ- 
pondence between the civil and eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernments the moſt exact, ſay that the biſhops cor- 
reſponded to thoſe magiſtrates who preſided over 
ſingle cities; the metropolitan, or archbiſhop, to 
the proconſuls or preſidents of provinces, com- 
prehending ſeveral cities; the primates to the em- 
peror's vicars, or lieutenants, each of whom go- 
verned in one of the thirteen great dioceſes, into 
which the whole empire was divided ; and the 
patriarchs to the prefecti pretorii, each of whom 
had ſeveral dioceſes under them. But it is not 
probable that this ſubdiviſion was ever exactly 
obſerved. However, the government of the 
church anſwered much more exactly to the go- 
vernment of the ſtate in the Eaſt than in the 
Weſt; and in the weſtern parts of Africa there 
was little or no correſpondence between them“. 


In conſequence of this arrangement, a biſhop 
in a metropolitan city acquired the power of or- 
daining and depoſing the biſhops of the cities de- 
pendent upon his metropolis, and alſo of termi- 
nating their differences and proyiding for their 
wants in general. But this power was not abſo- 
lute; fince the metropolitan could do nothing 
without the conſent of the biſhops of the pro- 
vince, There were alſo ſome biſhops who had 


* Anecdotes, p. 78s 
only 
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only the title of metropolitan, without any pow. 
er annexed to it“. 


As the metropolitans followed the rank of 
their metropolis, ſo the patriarchs or Exarchs, 
as they were ſometimes called, followed the con- 
dition of the capital cities of their dioceſe. Thus 
as Antioch was the capital city of the Eaſt, con- 
raining fifteen provinces, the biſhop of that 
city exerciſed a juriſdiftion over all the metro- 
politans, having a power of aſſembling the coun- 
cils of the dioceſes, &cF. Conſtantinople be- 
ing made the ſeat of the empire, the biſhop of 
it, not content with the title of metropolitan, or 
even of Exarch, was firſt honoured with that of 
Patriarch as more expreſſive of dignity and pre- 


eminence; and thence he took occaſion to give 
a greater extent to his patriarchate, ſo as to en- 


croach upon the province of the patriarch of 


Rome f. | 


As the higher clergy roſe above the inferior, 
ſo theſe were not wanting to themſelves, but 
magnified their reſpective offices in proportion. 
In the fourth century thoſe preſbyters and dea- 
cons who filled the firſt ſtations of thoſe orders, 
obtained the name of arch-pre/ayters, and arch- 
deacons, and alſo obtained more power than the 
reſt of their brethren h. It was a conſiderable 


* Anecdotes p. 63. f Ib. p. 65. + Ib p. 73. 
Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 290. | 
time 
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time; however, before the offices of prieſts and 
deacons came to be confounded as they now 
are in many reſpects. But when there was pe- 
culiar profit or honour in any of the functions 
of deacons or archdeacons, they were occaſion- 
ally beſtowed upon the prieſts, who retained 
the name of the lower office. An inſtance of 
this we have not only in the preſent office of 
archdeacon in the church of England, but in- the 
deans and chapters of cathedral churches. 


In conſequence of all theſe changes, there 
did not remain, at the concluſion of the fourth 
century, ſo much as a ſhadow of the antient 
conſtitution of the chriſtian church ; the pri- 
vileges of the preſbyters and people having been 
uſurped by the biſhops, who did not fail to 
aſſume the ſtate and dignity ſuited to their new 
diſtinctions. Indeed, long before this time, and 
even before the empire became chriſtian, 2 ſpi- 
rit of pride and ambition, that very ſpirit againſt 
which our Saviour ſo frequently and earneſtly 
cautioned his diſciples, had got faſt hold of 
many of the chriſtian biſhops. We find in the 
writings of Cyprian, that in his time many 
biſhops aſſumed great ſtate, with ſplendid en- 
ſigns of power, as a princely throne, ſurrounded 
with officers, &c. The preſbyters and deacons 
allo imitated them in ſome meaſure ; and this 
laſt order, being above the offices to which they 
were originally appointed, had them done by 
Vol. II. Q_ inferior 
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inferior officers created on purpoſe, 'as door keep- 
ers, readers, grave diggers, &c. 


The pride of the biſhops was ſo great in the 
fourth century, and they ſet themſelves ſo much 
higher than the prieſts, that Erius, a Semiarian, 
and a great reformer, thought it neceſſary to 
urge among his principal tenets, that biſhops 
were not diſtinguiſhed from preſbyters by any 
divine right; but that, according to the New 
Teſtament, their office and authority was 
intirely the ſame. His doctrine in general, by 
which he endeavoured to bring the diſcipline 
of the church to its priſtine ſtate, excited 


much diſturbance in ſeveral provinces of Afia 
Minor“. 


The wealth and power of the biſhops of the 
greater ſees were ſoon very conſiderable, fo as 
to make them reſemble princes. Pretextatus, 
deſigned conſul, being preſſed to embrace 
chriſtianity, ſaid, according to Marcellinus, 
«© Make me biſhop of Rome, and I will be- 
« come a chriſtian.” And yet the propriety 
of the clergy in general having no independent 
fortunes, as well as their not enriching their 
families out of the revenues of the church, was 
very evident in thoſe times. Conſtantine pro- 
hibited by an edi& any rich man to enter into 
the church. Jerom was of opinion that none 


© Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 314- 
of 
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of the clergy ſhould have any property of their 
own; and Auſtin admitted none into his church 
who did not firſt diſpoſe of all their goods, 
He did not, however, think this abſdlutely ne- 
ceſſary, but only for their | pp perfection d. 
e 19 = IT By +» ATTY. 
Sometimes the revenues of Aa church were 
not ſufficient for the maintenance of the cler- 
gy ; and in that caſe it was not thought impro- 


per that they ſhould contribute to their own. 


maintenance by their labour. In ſome caſes 
this was expreſsly enjoined. Thus the fourth 
council of Carthage, held in 389, ordered the 
clergy and monks to gain their livelihood by 
ſome trade, provided it did not divert them from 
the duties of their office f. | 


It was very early thought to be of great im- 
portance that the clergy ſhould have no ſecular 
care that would engage much of their thoughts, 
and attention. The apoſtolical canons, which, 
though ſpurious, were written in the fourth cen- 
tury, order that biſhops ſhould not meddle with 
the adminiſtration of public affairs; and that if 
they did, they ſhould be depoſed. The ſame 
orders were given by the councils of Chalcedon, 
Carthage, Ments, &c. Nay, it appears by the 
letters of Cyprian, that a clergyman could not 
even be a guardian or truſtee to a child. With 


* Simon on Church Revenpes, . p. 24. 
+ Sueur, A. D. 389. 
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this view Conſtantine exempted the clergy from 
all public and civil employments. But for the 
ſake of gain, the clergy of thoſe times were too 
ready to undertake any office or employment 
whatever. Chryſoſtom laments that eccleſiaſ 
tics, abandoning the care of ſouls, became ſtew. 
ards and farmers of taxes, employmetits unbe- 
coming their holy miniſtry. Biſhops, he ſaid, 
ſhould have nothing but food and raiment, that 
they may not have their deſires drawn after 
worldly things“. 


But at the ſame time that Conſtantine and 
other empetors releaſed the clergy from all ob- 
ligation to duties of a civil nature, they gave 
them ſecular buſineſs in another way, v1z. by en- 
forcing the rules of church diſcipline, and by 
giving the biſhops the cognizance of all eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs, and eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſuch as 
had before been brought to the ſecular judges 9, 
and Juſtinian greatly enlarged this kind of au- 
thority f. The clergy having thus taſted of ci- 
vil power, ſoon got a fondneſs for it, which re- 
quired to be reſtrained. So early as the middle 
of the fifth century, it was complained that the 
biſhops wiſhed to extend their juriſdiction, and in 
452, Valentinian the third made a law, declaring 
that a biſhop had no power to judge even the 
clergy, but with their own conſent . 


* In 1 Tim. v. 17. Opera, vol. 10. p. 1605. 
$ Sueur, A. D. 356. + Anecdotes, p. 125. 


t Fleury's ſeventh Diſcourſe, p. 9. 
In 
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In this age, and indeed much later, it was far 
ſrom being thought improper that the general re- 
gulation of eccleſiaſtical matters ſhould be in the 
hands of the ſupreme civil power. Conſtantine 
made many laws in ecclefiaſtical matters, as con- 
cerning the age, the qualification, and duties of 
the clergy; and Juſtinian added many more. 
Appeals were made to the emperors againſt the 
injuſtice of the ſynods. They received them, 
and appointed ſuch biſhops to hear and try the 
cauſes, as happened to be about the court. The 
emperors called ſeveral councils, they even ſet 
in them, and confirmed their decrees. This was 
the conſtant practice of the Roman emperors, 
both in the Eaſt and in the Weſt; and when the 
empire was divided into many leſſer ſovereign- 
ties, thoſe petty princes continued to act the ſame 
part. 


Though the regulations eftabliſhed by the 
clergy were numerous in- the time of Conſtan- 
tine, they contained nothing that could juſtly 
excite the jealouſy of the emperors; becauſe it 
was then univerſally agreed, that the emperors 
ought to regulate the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
One book of the Theodoſian code is wholly em- 
ployed on regulations reſpecting the perſons and 
goods of eccleſiaſtics“. 


* Anecdotes, p. 99. 
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A kind of eccleſiaſtical power was alſo allow. 
ed to many rich laymen, as, in many caſes, they 
had the appointment of the biſhops; at leaſt they 
could not be appointed without their conſent, 
This right of Patronage was introduced in the 
fourth century, to encourage the opulent to erect 
a ˖ number of churches; which they were the more 
induced todo, by having the power of appointing 
the miniſters who were to officiate in them. And 
it was an old heathen opinion, that nations and 
provinces were happy, and free from danger, in 
Proportion to the number of the temples they 
contained“. 


As it was deemed inconſiſtent with the clerical 
character to have any ſecular concerns, ſo in this 
age this idea, together with that of the greater 
purity of the unmarried ſtate, made it to be 
thought not quite proper for the clergy to have 
wives and families, left their thoughts ſhould be 
diſtracted by the cares of this life; though mar- 
riage was not abſolutely prohibited to the prieſts. 
This rigour was introduced by the Montaniſts. 
Theſe condemned all ſecond marriages, and this 
opinion of theirs generally prevailed among 
chriſtians afterwards; and not only did they re- 
fuſe to admit to the prieſthood thoſe who had 
been married twice, but even thoſe who were 
married at all, 


* Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 321. 
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so much were the minds of chriftians in gene- 
ral impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, at the time 
that the empire became chriſtian, that it was 
propoſed at the council of Nice, that the biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons, ſhould ceaſe to cohabit with 
the wives which they had married while they 
were laymen. But at the inſtance of Paphnutius, 
a venerable old confeſſor, this did not paſs into 
a decree; and therefore theſe Fathers contented 
themſelves, with ordering that prieſts. who were 
not already married ſhould abſtain from it. But 
even before this, viz. at a ſynod held at Elvira 
in Spain, in the year 306, celibacy was abſolute- 
ly enjoined to prieſts, deacons, and ſub-deacons “. 
However, notwithſtanding theſe regulations, and 
every proviſion that was made afterwards to ſe- 
cure the celibacy of the clergy, ſupported by the 
general opinion of chriſtians, the marriage of 
prieſts was not uncommon in many parts of the 
chriſtian world, quite down to the reformation. 


When learning became leſs common amang the 
laity in the weſtern parts of the world, even the 
clergy were often found to be very ignorant; 
though it was remarkable that there was more li- 
terature at this time in Britain, which had then ſuf- 
fered leſs by the invaſion of barbarous nations, 
than in other parts of the. empire. When Con- 
ſtantine had appointed a council at Conſtantinople, 
Agathon biſhop of Rome, made an apoiogy tor 


* Sucur A. D. 306. 
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the two biſhops whom he ſent thither, as his 
legates, on account of their want of learning; ſay- 
ing that, to have had a zZheologian, he muſt have 
ſent to England“. Even in the Eaſt ſeveral biſh- 
ops, at the councils of Epheſus and Chalcedon, 
could not write, ſo that other perſons ſigned the 
decrees for themf. 


TY Ts R. | 8 

It was in part to provide for the better inſtruc- 
tion of the clergy, and in part alſo as an imitation 
of the monaſtic life, which roſe in its credit as the 
clergy ſunk in the public eſteem; that firſt Euſe- 
bius biſhop of Verceil, and after him Auſtin, for- 
med in his houſe a ſociety of eccleſiaſtics, who 
lived in common, having him, the biſhop, for 
their father and maſter; and in time this inſtitu- 


tion gave riſe to the canons and prebends of 
cathedral. churches 4. 


* Sueur, A. D. 680, + Jortin's Remarks, vol. 4, p. 277. 
t Sueur, A. D. 395. 
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n 


The Hi iftory of the Clergy from the Fall of the Ro- 


man Empire in the N Nt, to the Reformation. 


N the former period we have ſeen a very conſi- 
derable departure from the proper character 


of preſbyters or biſhops, in thoſe wh. bore that 
title in the chriſtian church. But in this we ſhall 
ſee a much greater departure, and through the 


increaſing ignorance and ſuperſtition in the laity, 
we ſhall find ſuch a degree of power aſſumed by 
the clergy, as was nearly terminating in'the entire 
ſubjection of every thing to their will. But in 


the mean time the different orders of thoſe who 


ſuſtained a religious character were a check up- 
on each other. 


In the firſt place I ſhall repeat what was ob- 
ſerved with another view in a former part of this 
work, ' viz. that a conſiderable change took place 
in the idea of the powers ſuppoſed to be given to 
prieſts by their ordination, and conſequently in 
the form of ordination. Originally nothing was 
neceſſary to the conferring of holy orders but 
prayer, and the impoſition of hands. Bur in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, after the introduc- 
tion of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, a new 
form was obſerved, viz. the delivery to the prieſt 
of the veſſels in which the euchariſt was celebrated, 

with 
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with a form of words, expreſſing the communi. 
cation of a power of offering ſacrifices to God, and 
of celebrating maſſes. Alſo a new benediction 
was added, which reſpected the new doctrine of 
penance and abſolution. For the biſhop, in lay- 
ing on his hands, ſays, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt, 
Whoſe fins ye remit they are remitted, and whoſe ſins 
pe retain tbey are retained. According to the ſyſ- 
tem now received in the church of Rome, the 
prieſts have two diſtinct powers, viz. that of con- 
ſecrating, and that of abſolving. They are or- 
dained to the former by the delivery of the veſ- 
ſels, and to the latter by the biſhop alone laying 
on his hands, and ſaying, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghoſt, &c. And it is ſaid that the biſhop and 
prieſts laying on their hands jointly, which from 
antient cuſtom is ſtill retained among them, and 
which was the only proper ceremony of ordina- 
tion, is nothing more than declaring, as by their 
ſuffrage, that ſuch a perſon ought to be or- 
dained f. 


In the former period we ſaw that the biſhops 
began to reſerve to themſelves the power of con- 
firming after baptiſm. This was fully aſſerted 
in this period. When the Bulgarians were con- 
verted to chriſtianity, which was in the ninth cen- 
tury, and their prieſts had both baptized and 
confirmed the new converts, pope Nicholas ſent 
biſhops among them, with orders to confirm 


f Burnet on the Articles, p. 355. 
even 
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even thoſe who had been already confirmed by 


the prieſts *. - However, when the doctrine of 


unebenen was eſtabliſhed, it was not poſ- 
fible that the biſhops, with reſpect to their ſpiri- 
tual power, ſhould ſtand higher than the prieſts : 

for what power can be ſuperior to that of mak- 
ing a God. And yet ve find that the ſchoglmen 
endeavoured to make the epiſcopate to be a 
higher degree and extenſion of the bat 


j 


In this period the prielts aſfumed ſeveral new 
badges, or ſigns of their character, and rheſe were 
generally borrowed from the heathen ritual: 
Thus the ſhaven head and ſurplices were borrow- 
ed from the Egyptian prieſts, and the craſſer, or 
paſtoral ftaff, was the /ituus of the Roman au- 
ours T. 


Now alſo we find what ſeems to be a quite 
new order in the church, but in fact it was only an 
extenſion of power in the orders that exiſted be- 
fore, without any addition to the ſpiritual cha- 
rafter. This is the rank of Cardinal in the 
church of Rome. Theſe cardinals, though they 
were not heard of in former times, now have the 
rank of princes in the church, with the ſole pow- 
er of chooſing the pope. It is about the end of 
the ſixth century, and eſpecially in the letters of 
pope Gregory, that we firſt meet with the term 


. Burnet on the Articles, p. 338. 


; Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 3, p. 340, 355. 
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car dp nal p Fate and cardinal deacens, but they were 


20 in many other Ehurches, Delges that of 
Rok an 8 11914 9 


Fr. 39 es b5iobiln, 


ba "Wy "the telm cardinal Ati thief, or the prin- 

&/y he cardinal prieſts in the church of Rome 

e by ſome to have been thoſe prieſts 
wet rullus, mentioned above, ſet over the 
twenty: y-five Pariſhes into which he divided the 
church "of Rome, with prieſts and deacons under 
the ir 10 that being next in rank to the pope they 
roſe "i in. power and wealth as he did. But till 
the eleventh. century theſe cardinal prieſts held no 
conliderable rank, and they were not admitted in- 
to their councils, till the year 964. Or, though 
they might aſſiſt at them, and likewiſe at the 
nomination of the popes, as part of the body of 
the clergy, they were always named after the 
biſhop; but from this time it became the intereſt 
of the popes to advance their dignity. Still, 
however, there remain traces of their former 
rank. F or the popes never call themſelves 
cardinals,” but biſhops. They alſo call biſhops 
their Brothers, but the cardinals their beloved 
children. 888 0 0 


It was only in the year 1059 that the cardi- 
nals appear to be neceſſarily joined with the 
clergy in the election of a pope, but about a 
hundred years after this they obtained of Alex- 


* Anecdotes, p. 222. 


ander 
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nomination ; and ſince that time they | have been 


continually gaining new privileges and. dug 
ties. T = are now conſidered as the pope” 8 


always wear a red hat, to 1 tl t were 
ready to ſhed their blood in the cau fe” FI the 
church; and Paul the ſecond, about th A je 
141, ordained that they ſhould wear Tpbes 
ſcarlet, Whereas all other perſons, your ings 
and emperors, muſt kiſs the pope's toe, the car- 
dinals kiſs his hands and mouth. If 1 "c cardina 
accidentally meets a criminal going to. Exec! 550 
he has a power of ſaving his life; and, it is ald 
that none of them can be condemned for a crime 
but by ſeventy two witneſſes if he be a cardinal 
biſhop, ſixty two if he be a cardinal prieſt, and 
twenty ſeven if he be a cardinal deacon Yo. 1 
'In very early times we find a number "af; in- 
ferior offices in the churches, with names ſuited 
to their buſineſs, as readers, ſub-deacons, &c. 
None of theſe, however, were conſidered as di- 
tint orders of clergy, but the laſt is enumera- 


ted as ſuch by pope Evgenius. 


* 
* 

. 1 F 

" 
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Another order of clergy took its ; riſe. in, theſe 
dark ages, and was ſuggeſted, by the, great cor- 


* Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 3, p. 53. 
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ruption both of the clergy and the 'monks' in 
the ſeventh century; when many of the clergy 
belonging to great cathedrals formed” themſelves 
into regular communities, and were called cany- 
nici, or '\cawons, from abſerving certain canon. 
or rules, which were given them by Chrodogang 
biſhop of Ments towards the middle of the 
ſeventh century, in imitation of what had before 
been done by Euſebius of Verceil, and Auſtin 
above: mentioned. The rule of Chrodogang 
was obſerved by all the canons, as that of Be- 
nedit by all the monks*. 


A regulation was made reſpecting this ſub- 
ject in 1059, when, at a council in Rome, it was 
ordered that thoſe prieſts who kept no concu- 
bines ſhould eat and ſleep together, near the 
church to which they belonged, and have in 
common whatever revenues they had from the 
church, ſtudying, and living an apoſtolical life. 
This, ſays Fleury, was the origin of the canons 
regular. A ſimilar order was made by Nicho- 
las the ſecond in 1063. 


The biſhops were generally at the head of 
theſe ſocieties of clergy, and they were conſider- 
ed as his ſtanding council, and during the va- 
cancy had the juriſdiction of the dioceſe. But 
afterwards abbots, deans, and provofts, &c. were 
preferred to that diſtinction, and ſeveral of them 


* Fleury's eighth Diſcourſe; p. 9, 
| procured 
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procured exemptions from any ſubjection to che 
biſhop. Our Engliſn deans and abapters are 
intirely independent of the biſhop, and had 
their exemption from the biſhop's authority 
ſecured to them by a proviſo in the ſtatute of 
the twenty fifth of Henry the eighth f. Wich 
us thoſe Canons who have no duty whatever 
are called Prebends. : e e 1h 

| | 5 1540 
Originally biſhops were always choſen by the 
people, though they would be naturally much 
influenced in their choice by the recommenda- 
tion of their preſbyters. But afterwatds theſe 
preſbyters ſet aſide the vote of the people alto- 
gether ; and when theſe chapters were formed, it 
grew into a cuſtom in England, that the prieſts 
who conſtituted them, being always at hand, and 
eaſy to be aſſembled on the deceaſe of a biſhop, 
ſhould chooſe him themſelves, without conſult- 
ing the reſt of the prieſts. They ſtill have the 
ſame power nominally, but their choice of a bi- 
ſhop is always directed by the king. 


When the biſhops, in conſequence of their be- 
coming landholders, came to be of great weight 
in the ſtate, it could not be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the prince who ſhould be biſhops. He 
would naturally, therefore, intereſt himſelf in the 
elections. Accordingly, we ſoon find: that the 
biſhops of Rome, though they were choſen by 


+ Pierce's Vindication, p. 381, 384- 
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the people, could not be confirmed in their 
olfice without the approbation of the emperor; 
and this right in the prince continued undiſ- 

ſor many centuries. The great autho- 
Tity that Charlemaigne exerciſed reſpected chief. 
ly the election of biſhops, of which he made 
himſelf maſter, with the knowledge and conſent 
of 'the popes. He did not chooſe them himſelf, 
'but he retained the right of approving, which 
he ſignified by delivering to them the paſtoral 
ſtaff ahd ring which was called the. inveſtiture, 
after which they were conſecrated by the neigh- 
bouring biſhops. Thus began the rights of in- 
weſtiture, which was a ſource of ſo much con- 
tention _ſterwards f. 


In the eighth general council, in 869 9, the em- 
peror and all ſecular princes were forbidden to 
meddle with the election of any patriarch, metro- 
politan, or biſhop whatever. And at the council 
of Bonaventure, in 1087, it was decreed, that if 
any emperor, king or other ſecular perſon, ſhould 
preſume to give the inveſtiture of a biſhapric, 
or any other eccleſiaſtical dignity, he ſhould be 
excommunicated 4. But by this time the popes 
had not only emancipated themſelves from the 
power of the emperor, but had arrogated to 
themſelves all power in matters temporal as well 
as ſpiritual ; and on the ſubje& of inveſtiture, 


+ Anecdotes P- 33 5. 
1 Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 2. p. 501. 
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as well 48” many others, the e 
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many; after à ſtruggle f many yeat 1 
ed 0 yield. In France, However, che namina- 
gon of che biſhops was always, ift fact, in the 
hands of the prince. + 
ben af 210% “ 
| tt. 4s aft! l 
When the brſhops dete little more thap feeular 
perſons, it is no wonder, how contrary | yer it was 
to all the notions” of the antients, that bifhoprics 
ſhould be cotifidered as other eftates, and in forme 
caſes be given, or deſcend, to minors. In 92g 
the pope approved of the appointment of an 
infant to be biſhop of Rheims, another perſon 
having the adminiftration of it; an, example 
ſoon followed by princes, and an evit much com- 
plained of by Baronius. In 1478 Sixtus the 
fourth, obliged the king of Arragon by giving 
the biſhopric of Saragoſſa to a child of ſix year: 
of age; a pernicious example and unheard of 
till then, ſays the author of Hiftorre des Papes®: 
In this however this writer was miſtaken. 
This example, pernicſous as it is here ſaid to 
have been, has been followed, in one inſtance, 
by proteftants. For the bifhoprick of Oſna- 
burgh, having, like other German biſhoprics, 
become a principality, it was agreed after the 
reformation, that it ſhould be held alternately 
by papiſts and proteſtants. At preſent it is held 
by the fecond ſon of the king of England, 


„Vol. 4. p. 254. 
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who was appointed to it when he was quite an 
infant. 

Uni 

In the eighth N not only were private 
poſſeſſions made over to eccleſiaſtics and to mo- 
naſteries, but royal domains, ſuch as uſed to be 
held by princes ; by which means they came into 
the poſſeſſion of whole provinces, cities, caſtles, 
and fortreſſes, with all the rights and preroga- 
tives of ſovereignty ; and thus churchmen be- 
came dukes, counts, and marquiſſes, and even 
commanded armies. The prince thought that 
churchmen would be more faithful to him than 
ſecular perſons, and expected that they would 
have more influence over their other vaſſals, and 
keep them better in ſubjeftion*®. This ag- 
grandiſement of the German biſhops took place 
chiefly upon the death of Charles le Gros, when 
many of the great ſubjects of the empire made 
themſelves independent f. 


By theſe ſteps the greater clergy came to be 
entirely ſecular men, and to have as much to do 
in civil buſineſs of all kinds, as any other mem- 
bers of the community. Thus in England it 
was far from exciting any wonder, in the days 
of popiſh darkneſs (whatever would have been 
thought of it in the time of the apoſtles) to {ce 
biſhops and mitred abbots called to the great 
council of the nation, along with the barons; 


»Moſheim, vol, 1. p. 62. + Sueur, A. D. 889. 
becauſe 
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becauſe, though churchmen, they actually were 
barons. The parliaments of France alſo, about 
the middle of the eighth century, were conſtitu- 
ted in the ſame manner, the n e 
along _ the other r 19 of 


„ 


This great abſurdity in politics; as well as in 
religion, remains as a blot in the Engtith conſti- 
tut ion to this day, the biſhops being admitted'to 
have a ſeat in the houſe of lords, 184 this evil is 
the greater in a conſtitution which pretends to 
freedom, For certainly theſe biſhops, receiving 
their preferment from the court, and having far- 
ther expectations from it, will, in general, be 
in the intereſt of the court, and conſequent! 
enemies to the rights of the people. Uſeful 
this order of men is to the court, che Sine hae 
been, when the preſence of the biſhops in the 
great council of the nation gave umbrage not 
only to the temporal lords, but to the ſovereign. 
Queen Elizabeth more than once expreſſed her 
diſlike of the cloſe attendance of the biſhops ar 
court and in parliament, and ſhe even threat- 
ned to ſend them into the country, to mind 
their proper buſineſs. 


It is not poſſible that any thing ſhould be more 
foreign to the office of a biſhop: than to ſcrve in 
the wars; and yet even this groſs abuſe natu- 
rally aroſe from clergymen being in poſſeſſion 
of the great fiefs which were held by military 
fervice. And the habits of thoſe who were made 
M0830 R 2 biſhops 
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biſhops in thoſe times were fuch, as to make 
them not wiſh to be exempted from that ob- 
ligation. In the ſeventh century, fays Fleury, 
| barbarians, being admitted into the clergy, in- 
troduced their habits of hunting and fighting; 
and from that time the biſhops poſſeſſing large 
eſtates were under obligation to furniſh men for 
the defence of it. Charlemaigne excuſed the 
biſhops from ferving in perſon, but required 
them to ſend their vaſſals*. But before his time 
ſome biſhops diftinguiſhed themſelves in the wars 
in Italy, and ſo early as the year 575 f. 


The impropriety of this practice was, how- 
ever, ſoon perceived, and afterwards 
laws were made to prevent biſhops from ap- 
pearing in the field in perfon. Mezerai ſays, 
that, at the beginning of the tenth century, 
biſhops and abbots notwithſtanding the prohibi- 
tion of councils, ſtili bore arms, and went to the 
wars; and the cuſtom continued far into the 
third race of the French kings 5. 


The utter ' incompetency of the biſhops for 
the duties of their office, and the turn of the 
age in general, contributed to give them the 
ſame fondneſs for war that other perſons of rank 
in the ſtate had. And when they could not 
act contrary to the letter of the law, they ſome- 
times had recourſe to methods of evading it, 


@ Fleury, vol. 13. p. 28. + Sueur. $ Ib. A. D. 989. 
which 
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which are ridiculous enough. In the thirteenth 
century, ſays Jortin, in was an axiom, that the 
church abhors the ſhedding of blood. There- 
fore biſhops and archbiſhops went to the battle 

armed with clubs, and made no ſcruple to 
knock down an enemy, and beat and bruiſe 
him to death, though they held it unlawful to 
run him through with a ſword “. 


At length the laws got the better of this 
cuſtom, and the clerical character being deemed 
an indelible one, in conſequence of the ſpiritual 
powers ſuppoſed to have been imparted by the 
ſacrament of orders, it was ordained, in a coun- 
, cil of Rouen, in 1174, that clergymen who had 

been depoſed ſhould not, however, bear arms, 
as if they were laymen f. 


Originally, biſhops were not only carefully ex- 
cluded from all buſineſs of a ſecular nature, but 
in the exerciſe of their ſpiritual power, they 
were much reſtrained by the civil magiſtrates, 
even after they became chriſtians. Juſtinian, 
who had a great zeal for the church, forbad the 
biſhops to excommunicate any perſon before the 
cauſe of it had been proved in form; and this was 
ſo far from giving offence, that pope John the ſe- 
cond thanked the emperor for his zeal in theſe 
reſpects 4. 


* Remarks, vol. 5. p. 388. + Fleury. 
t Anecdotes, p. 171. 
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Bue in tñs period we find the biſhops rot only 
exerciſing their ſpiritual power without the — 
controul, but encroaching greatly on the civil 
power, and controuling princes themſelves in the 
exerciſe of their proper authority. To this many 
circumſtances contributed, but nothing more than 
the admiſſſon of the great clergy to ſeats in the 


aſſemblies of the ſtate. The ignorance of the 


laity alſo gave great power to the clergy. As 
theſe were'the only people who could read or write 
they were univerſally ſecretaries, ſtewards, trea- 
ſurers, &. Hence the word clerk, which origin- 


ally ſignified! a clergyman (clericus) came to de- 
note an officer in the law “*. 


Owing to theſe cauſes and to the negligence of 
the princes, who were much weakened by their 
diviſions in the ninth century ; the biſhops were 
almoſt maſters of the kingdoms of France and 
Germany, diſpoſing of every thing at their plea- 
ſure. Though Arnoul; archbiſhop of Rheims, 
was a traitor, and deſerving of the greateſt 
puniſhment, two kings of France, Hugh and 
Robert; did not pretend to have him judged ex- 
cept by the clergy, in conſequence of which he 
ran no riſque with reſpect to his /ife, and could 
only have been depoſed; and by means of the 


es he was confirmed in his ſce, and continued 
in it to his death 7. * 


* Fleury's ſeventh Diſcourſe, p. 12. 19. 
+ Sueur, A. D. 991. 
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The Cruſades contributed much to the ad- 
vancement of the clergy; the Cruſaders leaving 
their eſtates to their management, and ſome- 
times ſelling them, in order to equip them- 
ſelves for thoſe diſtant expeditions f. 


The ceremony of conſecration, which was in- 
troduced in the middle of the eighth century, 
afforded the prieſts a pretence to intermeddle with 
the rights of princes. For in putting on the 
crown they ſeemed to give the kingdom on the 
part of God ; and this ceremony was ſoon deem- 
ed ſo neceſſary by the ſuperſtitious people, that 
no coronation was deemed valid without it, in 
conſequence of which the prieſts had a real 
negative on the claims of kings, and in caſe of 
a conteſt the party favoured by the clergy was 
ſure to prevail, 


Alſo the conſequence of the excommunications 
of thoſe times, which was a cutting off of all 
intercourſe between the excommunicated perſons 
and the reſt of the world, affected the prince as 
well as the people. For the man who was not 
deemed worthy to tranſact any civil buſineſs, was 
certainly unfit to be a king. After the death 'of 
Louis the fifth, Charles of Lorrain was the pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown of France; but the 
clergy, who were then the moſt powerful order in 


+ Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 2. p. 527. 
$ Fleury, vol, 13. p. 30. 
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the ſtate, having excommunicated him, he was 
reckoned diſqualified to wear the crown. 


But the firſt remarkable attempt upon the 
rights of royalty by prieſts, was the depoſition of 
Vamba king of the Viſigoths in Spain, at the 
twelfth, council of Toledo, in 681. On the pre- 
tence, of his being a penitent, he had been cloath- 
ed with the monaſtic habit, though it was un- 
known to himſelf, his diſorder having made him 
inſenſible. For the two characters of monk and 
king were deemed to be incompatible. The {e- 
cond example was that of Louis le Debonaire, 
who had likewiſe been in a ſtate of penitence, 
after which the biſhops who impoſed the pe- 
nance, pretended that he could not reſume the 
royal dignityf. The opinion that biſhops had a 
power of depoſing kings, made ſuch progrels in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, that the Kings 
themſelves acquieſced in it}. 


The primary cauſe of the temporal power of 
the clergy was the wealth which they acquired 
by the liberality of the laity ; which, in thoſe ſu- 
perſtitious times, knew no bounds. Donations 
for pious uſes were ſo profuſe, as to threaten the 
utter extinction of all merely civil property; ſo 
that no effectual check could be put to it, but by 
laymen aſſuming eccleſiaſtical titles, and by de- 
grees reſuming their property, in the character of 


1 F leury, vol. 13. p. 30. 2 Ibid, ſeventh Diſcourſe, p. 12. 
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lay-impropriations, which has been a ſubject of 
great complaint to the clergy. This was certain- 
ly an abuſe and an irregularity ; but one evil is 
often made uſe of, in the courſe of divine provi- 
dence, to correct another, 


The notion that temporal and ſpiritual goods 
had ſuch an affinity, that the one might be pro- 
cured by means of the other, could not fail to 
operate in favour of the wealth, and conſequently 
of the temporal power of the clergy. Theſe were 
the venders of a valuable commodity, and the 
rich laity were the purchaſers. And were not 
many antient writings and charters, &c. till ex- 
tant, we ſhould not believe how nearly the grant 
of money and lands to the church, for the good 
of mens ſouls, approached to the form of a bar- 
gain and fale in other caſes. The grants by 
which eſtates, &c. were made to the church, were 
often expreſs ſtipulations for the good of their 
own ſouls, and thoſe of others. 


Thus when Ethelwolf tithed the kingdom of 
England, he ſaid © It was for the good of his own 
* foul, and thoſe of his anceſtors”. An act of king 
Stephen ſays, © I Stephen, by the grace of God, 
* king, being deſirous of ſharing with thoſe who 
© barter earthly things for heavenly felicity, and 
* moved thereto by the love of God, and for the 
* good of my own ſoul, and of my father and 
mother, and the ſouls of all my relations, and 
my royal anceſtors ; to wit, of king William 
cc my 
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© myt grandfather, king Henry my uncle, &c, 
edo, by the advice of my barons, give to God 
ce and the holy church of St. Peter, and the 
© monks thereof, the tythes of all lands, &c#, 


p 7 
* 114 


Wealth and power generally go hand in hand, 
and the one will never fail to introduce the other. 
Wich ahe clergy it was their ſpirſtual power that 
was the; cauſe of their wealth, and their wealth 
contributed: to create their temporal power. 
But before the clergy aſſumed any proper power 
over tho laity, they exempted themſelves from 
the ir Juriſdiction, which they began to do very 
carly, and with the conſent of the chriſtian em- 
perors, who did not wiſh to ſee perſons of an or- 
der which they ſo much reſpected brought into 
the ordinary civil courts. It was therefore only 
in extreme caſes that any of the clergy were 
brought before them. Athalaric, the Gothic 
king of Italy, approved of this cuſtom f. 

Moreover, as the chriſtian emperors had a re- 
ſpect for the clergy, and a confidence in them, 
they choſe to extend the effects of church cen- 
fures; whereby it was in the power of the clergy 
to prevent or puniſh many offences of a civil na- 
ture, ſo chat in time all the biſhops had courts of 
their on; and when the popes got power, it was 
neceſſary that the power of the biſhops ſhould 
riſe in ſome proportion to it. Boniface the 


., 39, + Anecdotes, p. 188. 
eighth 
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eighth made a decree' by which the biſhops 
might at all times have their auditories, and 
conſequeatly put the accuſed in priſon. But this 
was not much regarded, nor had the eccleſiaſtics 
2 priſon before the pontificate of Eugenius the 
firſt &. 79 0 | v 


By degrees the dignity of the prieſts roſe {> 
much higher than that of the temporal powers; 
that it was deemed a thing abſolutely intolerable, 
that a clergyman ſhould be ſubject. to any tem- 
poral tribunal; and as the canon law did not 
puniſh with death, the clergy enjoyed almoſt; an 
abſolute impunity for the commiſſion of any 
crime whatever. And in thoſe dark and igno- 
rant ages, the diſpoſition of the clergy to vio- 
lence, and crimes of every kind, was little, if at 
all, leſs than that of the laity. It appears in the 
reign of Henry the third of England, that more 
than a hundred murders had been committed by 
clergymen, whom the civil powers could not 
bring to juſtice f. As to the higher ranks of 
the clergy, it was hardly poſſible that they 
ſhould be puniſhed for any crime, on account of 
their right of appeal to Rome, and the certainty 
of their finding protection there, eſpecially, if 
they had any difference with their: ſovereign. 
Beſides, in thoſe times no clergyman could: be 
puniſhed capitally without previous degradalion, 


of Anecdotes, p. 119. 
+ Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 3. p. 130. 


and 
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and a prieſt could not be degraded but by eight 
biſhops, to aſſemble whom was a great expence, 


In that reign of ſuperſtition, the clergy could 
be in no want of plauſible pretences to interpoſe 
in civil affairs. Among others, they pretended 
to have juriſdiction in all caſes gf fn, in conſe- 
quence of which, ſays Fleury, the biſhops made 
themſelves judges in all law ſuits, and even in 
all wars among ſovereigns, and in fact made 
themfelves to be the only ſovereigns in the 
world“. In a council of Narbonne, in 104, 
perſons who refuſed to pay their debts were ex- 
communicated f. Had church cenſures extend- 
ed to no other caſes than theſe, the abuſe would 
not have been much complained of. 


The caſe in which the clergy interfered the 
moſt was in things relating to marriage. Yor as 
inceſt is a fin, they made themſelves judges of the 
degrees of relationſhip within which it was law- 
ful to contract marriage. And as diſpenſations 
for marriage within thoſe degrees was very gain- 
ful, it was their intereſt to extend thoſe degrees, 


that diſpenſations might be more frequently 
wanted. 


Before the time of Juſtin the ſecond, eccleſi- 
aſtical canons began to encroach upon the pro- 
vince of the ſecular power in this reſpect, for- 


* Seventh Diſcourſe, p. 20. + Fleury, A. D. 1054. 
bidding 
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bidding the marriage of couſins, and of the 
children of couſins, and introducing a different 
method of counting the degrees of relationſhip, 
which is not more antient than pope Gregory or 
Zachary. According to Fleury, the difference 
between the canon and civil law on this fubje& 
aroſe about the year 1065, when two degrees in 
the civil law were made one by the canon law; the 
former counting upwards to the common anceſ- 
tor, and then down again to the perſons whoſe 
degree of relationſhip was to be determined; 
Whereas the cuſtom now was to begin wirh the 
common anceftors, and count to the more re- 
mote of the two parties. Brothers, therefore, 
who, according to the civil law, were in the fe- 
cond degree of relationſhip, according to the ca- 
non law were in the firſt; and couſins german, 
which were in the fourth degree, were by the 
canons brought to the ſecond, &c*, 


Befides this advantageous method of counting 


the degrees, the clergy likewiſe added to the 
number of degrees within which it was not lawful 
to contract marriage. Mezerai fays, that about 


lationſhip within which marriage was prohibited 
were extended to feven, which very much em- 
barraſſed ſovereign princes, who were generally 
related to one another within thoſe degrees. 


Fleury, vol. 13, p. 147- 


Another 


the end of the tenth century, the degrees of re- 
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Another method of extending the degrees of 
relationſhip was by conſidering the relations of 
one party, as thoſe of the other. In 555, x 
council at Paris forbad the marriage of a wife' 
ſiſter ; many perſons having then done it, after 
the example of king Clotaire, who had married 
the ſiſter of his deceaſed wife*. Relation by 
adoption was alſo made to have the ſame effect 
as that by nature. In 734, the pope not only 
adviſed to diſſolve the marriage of a man with a 
woman whoſe child he had before adopted, but 
to puniſh him with deathf. And what will be 
thought perhaps more extraordinary, the ſpiritual 
relationſhip, as it was called, or that of godfather 
and godmother, was made to have the ſame effect 
as a natural relation of the ſame name . 


The number of lawful marriages were alſo re- 
duced. Second marriages were ſoon reckoned 
improper, and with reſpect to the clergy, abſo- 
lutely unlawful, it being ſoon imagined to be 
forbidden by Paul, who ſays, a biſbop muſt be the 
huſhand of one wife, Epiphanius mentions a per- 
fon who being a widower married a ſecond wife, 
that he might not be made a prieſt. Jerom ſays 
we do not deſire, but we allow of ſecond mar- 
riages F. In got the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
refuſed to marry the emperor Leo a fourth time, 
alledging a law which he himſelf had made, that 


Sueur. + Ibid. t Ibid. A. D. 995. 
8 Le Clerc's Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica, A. D. 188. 
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no perſon ſhould marry more than twice. After 
much altercation on the ſubject, it was agreed in 
902, that third marriages mould be n but 
not fourth *. 0? 

It was thought proper in very early times, 
that a new married couple ſhould have the be- 
nediction of the biſhop or a prieſt. Thus, in 
the fourth council of Carthage, in 398, it was 
ordered that the bride and bridegroom ſhould 
be preſented to a prieſt for his benediction, and 
that, out of reſpe& to it, they ſhould abſtain 
from commerce the firſt night T. This cuſtom 
of giving the benediction prepared the way for 
the clergy being conſidered as the only perſons 
before whom marriage could be legally. contrac- 
ted, and the laity were effectually excluded when 
matrimony was made one ot the ſeven ſacraments. 
Marriage alſo came under the cognizance of the 
clergy by means of the oath which the parties took 
to be faithful to each other. For Fleury ſays the 
clergy included within their juriſdiction every 
thing in which oaths were concerned, as well as 
where the cauſes had any connection with things 


ſpiritual, Thus on account of the ſacrament: of 


marriage, they took cognizance of marriage- 
portions, caſes of dowry, of adultery, of legiti- 
macy, and alſo of wills; becauſe it was ſuppoſed 
chat the church ought not to be without ſome pi- 
ous legacy [- 


* Sueur. t Ib. {| Fleury's ſeventh Diſcourſe, p. 17. 
The 


— 
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The clergy alſo claimed entire juriſdiction in 
caſes of hereſy and ſchiſin, and in matters where 
the civil law had not interfered, as in reſpect to 
uſury and concubinage. And becauſe the crime 
of hereſy drew after. it the loſs of eſtates, and of 
all civil rights, even with reſpect to the lovereign, 
the clexgy could always accuſe of this crime any 
perſon ,whom they meant to deſtroy ; and if the 
prince would not ſubmit to their ſentence, he 
was accuſed of not believing the power of the 
keys, and accuſed of hereſyf. 


The ordinary juriſdiction of the biſhops was 
much reſtrained by the pope's legates, eſpecially 
from the eleventh century; and the biſhops, 
thus reſtrained, endeavoured to extend their ju- 
riſdiction at the expence of the lay judges by 
three methods, viz. the quality of the perſons, 
the nature of the cauſes, and the multiplication 
of the judges. Boniface the eighth ordained 
that laymen ſhould have no power over eccleſia- 
ſtical perfons or goods, and the biſhops made as 
many clergy as they pleaſed, by which means 
they drew great numbers from the temporal 
juriſdiction, an abuſe which was carried to an 
enormous extent. Becauſe widows and orphans: 
had been protected by the biſhops in early ages, 
they now undertook all their cauſes, even thoſe 
of the widows of kings, and thoſe of kings 
themſelves in their minority. They alfo took 


+ Fleury's ſeventh Diſcourſe, p. 17. 
cognizance 
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cognizance in all caſes in which /epers were con- 
cerned. Laſtly, the biſhops multiplied judges, 
and thereby extended their juriſdiction, eſta- 
bliſhing their officials in various places beſides 
the epiſcopal city. The archdeacons and chap- 
ters alſo did the ſame, and all theſe had their 
delegates, ſubdelegates, and other commiſfiries “. 
However, in all great cavſes, the authority of the 
biſhops was much leffened by the number of 
appeals to the court of Rome; and aftetwards the 
Inquifition alſo encroached upon the jutiſdition 
of the biſhops, as well as on that . the or- 


dinary judges f. 


A circumſtance which contributed not a little 
to make the clergy intent upon extending their 
authority in the ſtate, and to make them formi- 
dable in it, was their not being allowed to mar- 
ry. In conſequence of this, great numbers of 
them became leſs attached to their reſpective 
countries, and made the hierarchy alone their 
great object. This point, however, was not 
eſtabliſhed without much oppoſition. A coun- 
cil held at Conſtantinople under Juſtinian the 
ſecond gave the prieſts leave to marry, though 
the popes had enjoined the contrary. Many 
prieſts had wives even in the Weſt about the 
year 1000; but in 1074, Gregory the ſeventh 
decreed in council, not only that prieſts ſhould 
abſtain from marriage, but that they who had 


* Fleury's ſeventh- Diſcourſe; p 18. + Ib. p. 23- 


Vol, II. 8 wives 
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wives ſhould either diſmiſs them, or quit their 
office. + But even this law was often. diſre- 
garded®., „ bn | 
non810bs „ S i 

That the: true motive to this, in later ages, 
was not a regard to purity, is evident, from its 
being no objection to prieſts to keep many con- 
cubines, even publicly. John Cremenſis, who 
came to England to hold a ſynod for the pur- 
poſe of prohibiting the marriage of prieſts, was 
the very night after the council found in bed with 
a commom proſtitute 7. Father Simon fays, that 
the prieſts: being prohibited from marriage, made 
no ſcruple of keeping concubines . It was in 970 
that a ſynod was held at Canterbury, in which it 
was decreed that the clergy in England ſhould 
either part with their wives, or their livings; a 
law which Dunſtan enforced with great tigour. 
The priefts, however, were much averſe to this 
law, and therefore it was found neceſſary to 
hold another ſynod on this ſubject at Calne, 
four years afterwards, in which it was finally 
decided. | * 


With the high rank and the wealth which 
the clergy acquired, it is not to be wondered 
that they ſhould not improve in virtue, heaven- 
ly mindedneſs, and à careful attention to the 
i © Hl | 10 
* Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 284. 
+ Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 3, p. 45- 
3 On Church Revenues, p. 78. 
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duties of their office. Complaints ef their ar- 
rogance, avarice, and voluptuoufneſs,#are with 
out end; and yet, vicious as the clergy in general 
were, they were reverenced almoſt to adoration 
by the ignorant vulgar of thoſe ages. This 
aroſe, in a great meaſure, from the ſentiments 
and cuſtoms of the northern nations before their 
converſion to chriſtianity; which in thoſe days 
conſiſted in nothing more than their being taught 
to ſay by rote, ſome general principles of the 
chriſtian religion, being baptized, and chang- 
ing the objects of their ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, 
For theſe were ſuffered to continue the ſame as 
before, only, inſtead of being acts of homage 
to their heathen deities, they were now taught 


to conſider them as directed to the popiſh 
faints, 


Now theſe people having been before their 
converſion abſolutely enſlaved by their prieſts, 
having never been uſed to undertake any thing, 
even in civil or military affairs, without their 
counſel; when they became chriſtians, they tranſ- 
ferred the ſame ſuperſtitious deference to their 
chriſtian prieſts; who, we may be ſure, did 
nothing to check it“. In the dark ages the 
profligacy of the clergy perhaps exceeded that 
of the laity, as the ſacredneſs of their character 
gave them a kind of impunity. One Fabricius 
complains of the luxury of the clergy in his 


* Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 59. 
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time, fowards, the end of the Al century, in 
the following te 6 They no longer ſaluted 
one another with che title of Brother, but that 


of, er;; they would not learn any thing 
belonging to their miniſtry, but committed the 
whole to their vicars. Their ſtudy was to have 
— cooks, maitres d. hotel, concubiries, buf- 

and mounte banks; and they applied ty 
the, emperor, for leave to hunt all ſorts of wild 


X. 


Hoco, 
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Nothing, 1 can a thew the pride of the 
elergy im a ſtronger light, than the decrees of the 
eighth general council, held at Conſtantinople, in 
869, in which it was ordered that biſhops ſhould 
not go before princes, that they ſhould. not alight 
from their mules or horſes, but that they ſhould 
be conſidered as of equal rank with princes, and 
emperors; that if any biſhop ſhould live in a 
low manner, according to the antient and ruſtic 
cuſtom, he ſhould be depoſed for a year; and 
that if the prince was the cauſe of it, that prince 
ſhould” be excommunicated for two years. In 
the ſame council it was decreed: that biſhops 
only ſhould be preſent at councils, and not ſe- 
cular princes; for that they ought not to be 
even ſpectators of ſuch things as ſometimes hap- 
pen to prieſts. All writers agree in giving 
the moſt Wan der of the ep 

| 5 8 In 196 202 Hi: 


* Sucur, 3 D. 0 4 Ib. A. D. 869. 
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all ranks of men in os yg century. Amon 
others, ſee Sucur, A. D . 909 Nn IIc « 


4108 3110 
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When the occupation of hren ant tem 
poral lords differed ſo vety little, it &" Natural 
to expect that there would be no greft cifference 
in their accompliſhments. In the ninitii oentury 
the ignorance of the clergy was fo great, that few 
of them could either write or read. Baut one 
reaſon of this was that many noblemen ana 
others, wanting ſufficient talents to appear to ad- 
vantage in the field, retired into the church, tlie 
great endowments of which were temptations to 
them. The eſtates of the church were alſo often 
openly invaded, and the ignorant nn po 
feljon of * benefices f. 


Butan, being removed from ah ſent as the 
grate rapine and profligacy, had a greater pro- 
portion of learned clergy than the reſt of Europe, 
in the greateſt part of the dark ages; and Ire- 
land had perhaps a greater proportion than Bri- 
tain, as they had ſuffered ſtill let by DU If 
vages of the barbarians. cis} 50 


The very corrupt ſtate of the clergy. . che 
monks, and their monaſteries, of great value to 


the chriſtian world. With them almoſt all the 


learning and piety of thoſe ages had an aſy- 
lum, till the approach of better times. 


+ Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 119. 6 
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In the church of England there is a three-fold 
order of miniſters, viz: biſhops, prieſts; and dea- 
cons: lie deacons may baptize and preach; but 
not adminiſter the Lord's ſupper ; the prieſts may 
adminiſter the Lord's ſupper, and pronounce abſo- 
lution; and only the biſhops confirm baprized per- 
ſons, ordain miniſters, and govern the church. The 
biſhop's dioceſe 1s conſidered as the loweſt kind of 
a church, and the preſbyters are conſidered as his 
delegates, or curates. But the firſt Engliſh re- 
formers conſidered biſhops and prieſts as of the 
ſame order, and therefore did not require that 
thoſe who had been ordained by prieſts ſhouid be 
ordained again by a biſhop. Wickliffe, who be- 
gan the reformation in England, admitted no 
more than two degrees in the miniſterial office, 
viz. deacons, and preſbyters, or biſhops. Theſe 
two, ſays he, were known in Paul's time, and 
others are the invention of impious pride. 


There is alſo another deviation from the pri- 
mitive ſtate of things in the church of England, 
as the people have not in general the choice of 
their miniſter; and the biſhops are all nominated 
by the court. For though the dean and chapter 
have the nominal choice, the king ſends them an 
expreſs order to chooſe ſuch as he ſhall direct. 
In the reign of Edward the fourth this abſurd 
cuſtom was ſet aſide, and the king himſelf im- 
mediately appointed the biſhops ; ; but the old 


cuſtom was renewed in. the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, 


Almoſt 
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Almoſt all the inferior miniſters, are choſen by 
the biſhops; the chancellor, or ſome lay pa- 
trons. When a new rector is to be placed in a 
pariſh, the patron of the living recommends 
whom he pleaſes to the biſhop, and the; biſhop 
has no power to refuſe. The rights of patron- 
age to livings are openly bought and ſold; and 
it is not reckoned ſimony to buy the next right 
of preſentation, provided the ng Dec not void 
at the time. 5 2 
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Tue Hiſtory of the ParALl Power. 
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HEN we conſider, that, originally, the 
biſhops of Rome were nothing more than 
any other biſhops, that is, the miniſters or paſ- 
tors of a ſociety of chriſtians, without any power, 
even within their own church, beſides that of 
exhortation and admonition; it is truly aſtoniſh- 
ing that the popes, who are no other than the 
ſucceſſors of thoſe biſhops, ſhould have obtained 
the rank and authority that they have done ; and 
it is hardly ' poſſible to conceive how the one 
ſhould have ariſen from the other. There is not, 
indeed, in the whole hiſtory of human affairs, 
another example of ſo great a change in the con- 
dition 
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dition of any order of men whatever, civil or ec- 
cleſiaſtical. 
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From being in the loweſt ſtate of perſecution, 
in common with other chriſtians, and having 
nothing to do with things of a temporal nature, 
they came to be the greateſt of all perſecutors 
themſelves, and roſe to a greater height of tem- 
poral power (and a power eſtabliſhed, 6n the 
voluntary ſubjection of the mind) than almoſt any 
ſovereign, the moſt deſpatic by law or conſtitu- 
tion, ever attained. And from being mere ſubjects 
they came to be not only princes, but the moſt 
imperious lords of their former maſters; and their 
eccleſiaſtical power was ſtill more abſolute and 
extenſive than their civil power, I ſhall en- 
deavour to point out the ſeveral ſteps by which 
this great change was made. 


The ground of the papal pretenſions to power, 
in later ages, was the papes being the ſucceſſors of 
the apoſtle. Peter, to whom was delivered; by 
Chriſt be keys of the kingdom of heaven. But 
whatever was meant by that expreſſion, Peter him- 
ſelf aſſumed no preeminence over the, reſt, of; the 
apoſtles. Paul oppoſed him to his face, and lays 
that he himſelf was not inferior to the very-chiefe/ 
apefiles, Alſo, though it be probable that Peter 
was at Rome, and ſuffered martyrdom there, it 
is not probable that he was ever the proper hiſnop 
of Rome, or of any particular place; the apoſtles 
having a general. juriſdidtion over the church at 
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large, appointing and directing the conduct of 
all che biſhops; an office to which they appoint- 
ed no ſucceſſors at all. | 


The title of Pope (Papa) which ſignifies /a- 
ther, was not originally peculiar to the biſhop of 
Rome, but in early times was commonly applied 
to other ' biſhops, eſpecially in the greater ſees, 
Thus Cornelius, biſhop of Rome, called Cyprian 
the pope of Carthage; and it was not till about 
the beginning of the ſeventh century, that the 


biſhops of Rome appropriated that title to them- 
ſelves. , 


One of the moſt extraordinary circumſtances 
relating to the papal power, is that, though the 
foundations on which it reſted were entirely 
changed, and thoſe pretences on which the great- 
eſt ſtreſs was laid, had not been heard of, or hint- 
ed at, for many centuries; yet being continually 
urged, in dark ages, they came at length to be 
univerſally acknowledged, and acquieſced in, 
even by thoſe princes whoſe intereſt it was to op- 
poſe them. And in time the buſineſs tranſacted 
at the court of Rome was fo great and peculiar, 
that nothing was more ſenſibly felt than the want 
of unity in it, during the great ſchiſm in the pa- 
pacy. All Europe was in the deepeſt aMiction 
on the occaſion ; and inſtead of rejoicing in the 
diviſion of this enormous controuling power, it 
was the great object of princes and people, to 


unite the church under its one proper w_ 
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Had the ſun been divided, and its light been in 
danger of being extinguiſhed, the chriſtian world 


would hardly have been more alarmed than it 
was; ſo neceſſary was the ſubjection of all chriſ- 


tians to one ſupreme head of the church, at that 
time, deemed to be. The riſe, and. progrels of 
ſuch an amazing power, from ſo very low, a be- 
ginning, is indeed a great object, and well de- 
ſerves to be conſidered with attention. 


e r 


Of the State of the Papal Power till the Time of 
Charlemaigne. | n 


HE firſt cauſe of the increaſe of power to 

the popes was the ſame that enlarged the 
power of the biſhops of all the great cities of the 
empire; in conſequence of which they had the 
power of calling and preſiding in, the aſſemblies 
of biſhops within the provinces to which the, ci- 
vil juriſdiction of their reſpective cities extended. 
And, by degrees, as has been obſerved before, 
they had the power of ordaining the biſhops in 


their provinces, and a negative on the choice of 


the people, 


The biſhops of the moſt important ſees were at 
length diſtinguiſhed by the title of patriarchs, who 
had all equal | power, and differed only with reſpect 
h 5 
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k and. precedency; and ji in general the biſhox 
8 Was conſidered. as the firſt | in rank, out 
of reſpect to the city in which he preſided. Alter 
the ſee of Rome, the preference was given to the 
other great ſees, in the following order, viz. thoſe 
of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jeruſalem. The churches of Africa do not ap- 
pear. to have been ſubject to any of theſe patri- 
archs; and Cyprian, who was biſhop cf Carthage, 
in the third century, had the ſame power that the 
biſhops. of Rome had, viz. to aſſemble the bi- 
ſhops of his province, to preſide in their coun- 
cils, and to admoniſh his brethren “. 


The proper authority of the biſhop of Rome, 
though he was the only perſon in Italy diſtin- 
cruiſhed by the title of metropolitan, did not ex- 
tend oyer' the whole of Italy, but only the 
ſouthern parts of it, or thoſe provinces which 
were called ſuburbican, becauſe they were ſubject 
to the imperial vicar, who reſided at Rome, 
while all the northern parts were ſubject to the 
vicar of Italy, as he was called, in temporal 
matters; and to the archbiſhop of Milan in 
ſpirituals; the vicar of Italy reſiding in Milan f. 


But though the power of the biſhop s of Rome 
had no legal extenſion beyond =o of other 
patriarchs, they had much more authority and 
influence than other biſhops, on account of the 


Moſheim, vol, 1, p. 215. + Anecdotes, p. 78. 
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dignity of their city, which was the oi of 
he Roman empire, and Vkewiſe on #c eGtint' = A 
the great wealth and large revenues of f 5 
Moreover, as it had been the cuſtony” 
co Rome in all great ciyil caſes, ſo i daun 
of Rome were only equal to other biſhops" of 
che great patriarchal 15 (and in Carly times 
they were probably ſuperior to chem in Know. 
iedge and character) it would be natial2 when 
differences of opinion aroſe, for each party to 
wiſh to have the ſanction of the fee of Rothe. 
On theſe accounts appeals were more frequently 
made to Rome than to any other place; and 
this voluntary deference was afterwards ee, 
and then inſiſted upon, chriſtians in general hav- 
ing been by habit diſpoſed to yield to its au- 
chority. uy 
The Arian controverſy ie the biſhops « of 
Rome ſeveral opportunities of extending their 
power. Athanaſius himſelf engaged the protec- 
tion of pope Julius; and it was chiefly by the 
influence.of the ſee of Rome that the trinitarian 


doctrine came to be eſtabliſhed. But before this 


time, Victor, biſhop of Rome, interpoſed his au- 
thority, but 2 65 effect, in the controverſy 
about thę time of keeping Eaſter, proceeding. 1o 
far as to excommunicate all the eaſtern churches, 
becauſe they did not conform to the cuſtom of 
the weſtern church in this reſpect. But no re- 
gard was paid to his deciſion, though afterwards 
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the council of Nice determined the queſtion ax 
he had done. 


1 


On this, and on other occafions, the papal pre. 
tenſions did not paſs unnoticed, or without op- 
poſition. Some ſtand, though an ineffectual one, 
Was always made to every encroachment ; and 
the early popes themſelves, who began to uſurp 

a little, and to convert that into a matter of right, 
which had originally been mere courteſy, would 
have been ſhocked at the idea of a ſmall part of 
what was done by their ſucceſſors. A number 
of decretal epiſtles have, indeed, been alledged, 
as proofs that the earlieſt popes always held and 
exerciſed a ſovereign power in the church. But 
theſe were manifeſtly forged, as the papiſts them- 
ſelves now acknowledge; and many facts in the 
carly hiſtory of the church, and of the papacy, 
prove, inconteſtably, that the biſhops of Rome 


had no more real power than other metropolitan 
biſhops. 


In the ſixth council of Carthage, it was con- 
cluded by the biſhops who compoſed 1t, that 
they would not give way to the encroachments 
of the biſhops of Rome on their rights and li- 
berties, and they gave immediate notice to pope 
Celeſtine, to forbear ſending his officers among 
them, © leſt he ſhould ſeem to introduce the vain 
« infolence of the world into the church of 
« Chriſt.” Various other councils alſo made de- 
crees to the ſame purpoſe, But when the patri: 

archs 
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archs of Alexandria and Antioch- were oppreſſed 
by that of Conſtantinople, they had- reeourſe to 
the church of Rome; and by their example in- 
ferior biſhops appealed thither alſo, when they 
were oppreſſed by the biſhops of Alexandria and 
Antioch *. By this means the biſhops. of Rome 
acquired a conſiderable degree of infucnce even 


in the Eaſt. n 


After the prevalence of the Mahometan powers 
in Aſia and Africa, as there remained only two 


rival metropolitans, viz. thoſe of Rome and 
Conſtantinople, they were continvally at vari- 
ance; and at firſt the biſhops of Conſtantinople, 


where the emperor reſided, had the advantage. 
Theſe had extended their juriſdiction ſo much 
before the reign of Juſtin, that it comprehended 
Illyricum, Epirus, Macedonia, and Achaia. Af- 
terwards it extended to Sicily, and many pla- 


ces in the ſouthern parts of Italy, and they con- 


tended with the biſhops of Rome for the ſuper- 
intendence of Bulgaria and other countries f. 


The three other eaſtern patriarchates having 
been either aboliſhed or much reduced, the 
biſhops of Conſtantinople took occaſion from it 
to carry their pretenſions to an authority ſo much 
higher than before, that John, who was choſen 


patriarch of Conſtantinople in 585, aſſumed the 


title of Ecumenical or, univerſal biſhop. This 
* Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 375, + Anecdotes p. 158. 


title 
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title was ſeverely condemned by Gregory the 
great, who was then biſhop of Rome, as tending 
to diminiſh the authority of other biſhops. He 
even called it b/a/phemy, and à name invented 
by the devil; adding, that whoever called him- 
ſelf, or wiſhed to be called univerſal biſhop, was 
the forerunner of anti-chriſt *, Nay, upon this 
occaſion, by way of contraſt, he took the title 
of Servus Servorum Det, or Servant of the Ser- 
vants of God, and he was the firſt pope who uſed 
that ſtile in his letters f. 


But not more than eighteen years after the 
death of this Gregory, viz in 606, Boniface the 
third obtained of the emperor Phocas, that the 
biſhops of Rome alone ſhould, from that time, 
have this very title of aniver/al biſhop. The 
circumſtance which made the aſſumption of this 
title the more odious, beſides its having been re- 
jected with ſo much indignation by the prede- 
ceſſors of Boniface, was its being granted by one 
who had riſen to the empire by the murder of 
the preceding emperor Mauritius, his wife, 
and all his children; and who in this manner 
courted the friendſhip of the biſhop of Rome, 
whoſe power in the weſtern part of the empire 
was then very conſiderable. For the popes ac- 
quired a great acceſſion of power, and had much 
more influence in all civil affairs, in conſequence 
of the removal of the ſeat of empire from Rome 


* Sueur, A. D. 595. + Anecdotes, p. 206. 
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to Conſtantinople. But they were of much more 
conſequence after the Lombards ſettled in Italy. 
For by taking part ſometimes with them, and 
fometimes with the emperor, they made them- 
ſelves formidable to both, and by this means 
their uſurpations paſſed without cenſure, 


That the authority of the ſees both of 
Conſtantinople and of Rome aroſe from the 
dignity of the cities, is evident from this 


circumſtance, viz. that before the year 381, 


the ſee of Conſtantinople had depended upon 
that of Heraclea, which had been the former 
metropolis of the province, but from that time 
the council ordained, according to the wiſhes 
of Theodoſius, that the biſhops of Conſtantinople 
ſhould hold the principal dignity after that of 
the biſhops of Rome*. But afterwards, viz. 
in a council held at Conſtantinople, under Juſ- 
tinian the ſecond, it was ordained that the pa- 
triarchs of Conſtantinople ſhould be equal to 
thoſe of Rome. 


It was in the reign of Valentinian the third, 
that, by the influence of Leo, the popes gained 
the greateſt acceſſion of power in the Weſt, 
within the period of which I am now treating. 
Before this time the popes had no proper au- 
thority beyond the ſuburbican provincesF... But 
this emperor extended their authority to all the 


* Sueur, A, D. 381. + Anecdotes, p. 81. 
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bounds of his empire, even into Gaul, ang 
ordered that whatever ſhould be done in that 
country without the authority of the pope, ſhould 
have no force“. The biſhops aſſembled at 
Rome in 378, approved of this augmentation 
of the power of the popesF. 


An opportunity ſoon offered of making uſe 
of this power. For in the year 440, Che- 
lidonius, being depoſed in Gaul, appealed to 
the pope, who received him into communion, 
and by the authority of Valentinian reinſtated 
him. This was the firſt encroachment that was 
made by the popes on the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church f. It was not, however, till a long 
time after this, that any direct application was 
made to the popes for preferment in France. 
Auxanius biſhop of Arles was the firſt biſhop 
in France who, in the year 543, ſent to aſk for 
the pallium, or the archiepiſcopal cloak, from 
Rome. His predeceſſor had it without aſking 
for; and in this caſe the pope anſwered, that 
he muſt firſt have the conſent of the king of 
France . ks 


After the reign of Valentinian the third, the 
biſhops of Rome, finding their powers enlarged, 
and that they had the ſuperintendence of all 
the churches of the Weſt, ſent their vicars 


* Baſnage, vol. 1. p. 243. - $ Moſheim, vol 1. p. 287. 
+ Baſnage, vol. 1. p. 243. f Sueur, A. D. 543. 
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regularly into the provinces, whenever there 
was the leaſt pretence for it, and thus watched 
every opportunity of extending their juriſdiction. 
The firſt vicars which they eſtabliſhed were thoſe 
of Illyricum, and of Theſſaly. And the pope 
was the more readily acknowledged to be pa- 
triarch of all the Weſt by the Greeks, as well 
as by the Latins; as the former wiſhed to have 
the biſhop of Conſtantinople to be conſidered 
as patriarch of all the Eaſt“. 


In 517, pope Hormiſdas appointed biſhops 
of the reſpective countries his vicars in Gaul, 
Spain, and Portugal. They were glad to be fo 
honoured, as it gave them a rank above their 
brethren; and by this means the popes greatly 
extended their authority in thoſe countries S. 
But before this time, viz. in 453, the popes 
began to have ſpies and informers at the court 
of Conſtantinople. Leo recommended one of 
them to the emperor, calling him his /egare, 
appointed by him to ſolicit at the emperor's 
court all things relating to the faith and peace 
of the church, againſt the heretics of the age. 
This was the beginning of the pope's legates at 
Conſtantinople. They were afterwards called 
AporrifiariiF. 


* Anecdotes, p. 144. F Sueur, 
+ Jortin's Remarks, vol. 4, p. 298. 
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The popes were alſo very attentive to ſend 
legates into nations newly converted, and there. 
by, ſubje&ed them to their patriarchate. Thus 
the Bulgarians being converted, the pope im- 
mediately ſent an archbiſhop rhither, which was 
the beginning of the conteſt between the patri- 
archs of Rome and thoſe of Confſtantinople®. 


After the fall of the weſtern empire the popes 
found themſelves in a peculiarly favourable ſitu- 
ation for the increaſe of their power, the em- 
peror being then at a diſtance, and therefore 
obhged to take ſome pains to keep on good 
terms with them, in order to keep up his inte- 
reſt in the country. Thus Juſtinian paid the pope 
many compliments, and called the fee of Rome 
the chief of all the churches, hoping by this 
means to drive the Goths out of ItalyF. 


Alſo the people of Rome, and of the neigh- 
bouring diſtricts, diſliking both the Greeks and 
the northern invaders, and having no other 
head, looked up to the popes for protection, 
and at length took an oath of allegiance to 
Gregory the ſecond. But they conſidered him 
as their chief not as their maſter, meaning to 
form a republic, governed by its own laws f. 


* Anecdotes, p. 145. $ Sueur, A. D. 534. 
+ Anecdotes, p. 240. 246. 
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As the popes extended their power, they be- 
gan to provide a broader baſis for it. co was 
the firſt who claimed juriſdiction over other 
churches, as ſucceſſor to St. Peter; and when it 
was decreed at the council of Chalcedon, that 
the ſee of Conſtantinople ſhould be ſecond to 
that of Rome with reſpect to rank, affigning as 
a reaſon for it the preeminence of the city, this 
pope was much diſſatisfied, becauſe his preemi- 
nence was not founded on ſomething more ſtable 
than the dignity of the city, and wiſhed to have 
it reſt on the authority of St. Peter, as the 
founder of the ſee“ . From this time we find 
this foundation for the authority of the ſee of 
Rome urged with the greateſt confidence; and 
what is moſt extraordinary, it ſeems: never to 
have been diſputed. In a ſynod held at Rome 
in 494, Gelaſius ſaid that the church of Rome 
ought to be preferred to all others, not on ac- 
count of the decrees of councils, but for the 
words of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, when he 
ſaid, Thou art Peter, and. upon this rock. will I 
build my church f. But there has been much 
diſpute about this decree, and the meaning of ir. 


It was ſome time, however, before the popes 
thought of claiming abſolute infallibility,. as the 
ſucceſſors of an infallible apoſtle. The firſt pope 
who-ſeems to have made this claim was Agatho, 


who, in an epiſtle to the ſixth general council, 


_* Sueur, A. D. 451. + Ibid, 
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held at Conſtantinople, in 680, ſaid that the 
church 'of Rome never erred, nor can err in any 
point: and that all the conſtitutions of the 
church -of Rome ought to be received as if they 
had been delivered by the divine voice of St. 
Peter *. But before this time there had not 
been wanting perſons who flattered the pride of 
the popes by very extravagant encomiums, 
Thus in the fifth century Ennodius, a flatterer of 
pope Symmachus, maintained that the Roman 
pontiff was © conſtituted judge in the place of 


« God, which he filled as the vicegerent of the 
c Moſt High f. 


With this increaſe of real power and conſe- 
quence, we may naturally expect additional high- 
er titles, and more ſplendour; and in this the popes 
were by no means deficient; and as they ap- 
proached to the rank of ſovereign princes, they 
omitted none of the uſual forms, or ſymbols of 
royalty. But in this period, as they had not at- 
tained to the power, ſo they did not aſſume all 
the pomp, that they afterwards appeared in. 


As the chriſtians affected the ceremonies of 
the heathen worſhip, the popes were ready 
enough to avail themſelves of it, when it might 
add to their perſonal dignity. Accordingly as 
the office of Pontifex Maximus had been of great 
dignity in Rome, and had generally been aſ- 


* Hiſt, of Popery, vol. 2. p. 5. + Moſheim vol. 1. p-. 443+ 
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ſumed by the emperors; from the end of the 
fourth century, the biſhops of Rome were often 
called Pontiffs, and their office the Pontißcate. 
They were alſo ſometimes called ſovereign pre- 
lates, or ſovereign prieſts *. But the title of biſhop 
of biſhops was not given to the pope, ſeriouſly in 
the five firſt centuries, 5 


The ceremony by which reſpect is generally 
ſhewn to the pope is kif/ing his toe, which was 
alſo done to the Pontifex Maximus of heathen 
Rome, and was demanded by Domitian, Diocle- 
fian, and ſome others of the emperors, who 
were likewiſe chief pontiffs. This civility was 
firſt ſhewn to pope Conſtantine the firſt, by the 
emperor Juſtinian the ſecond, at Nicomedia. 
He did it out of voluntary reſpe&, but it was 
afterwards claimed as a right even from crowned 


heads F. 


The cuſtom of carrying the pope on men's 
ſhoulders after his election, which ſeems to have 
been borrowed from the cuſtom of ſome of the 
northern nations, in the choice of their chiefs or 
princes, was firſt uſed by Stephen the ſecond. 
He alſo had all his 4ulls, or edifs, ſealed with 
lead F. Like other ſovereigns, the popes even 
in this period, made uſe of the plural number 
in ſpeaking of themſelves. This is ſaid to have 


e Sueur, A; D. 214. + Hiſt. of Popery, vol, 2. p. 10. 


$ Sueur, A. D. 752. 
174 been 


been begun by Boniface the third, about the year 
606; Who, in approving the choice of a biſhop, 
uſed! the words Volumus et jubemus, we will and 
cammand Afterwards the popes proceeded to 
aſſume other titles, and forms, not only of royalty, 
but even of divinity ;* which having been firſt 
aſſumed by the princes of the Eaſt, were from 
them adopted by the Roman emperors, and from 
them by the popes. A particular account of 
them may be ſeen in Sueur, A. D. 549. 


So early as the fourth century, the biſhops of 
Rome ſurpaſſed all their brethren in riches and 
ſplendour, which exceedingly dazzled the com- 
mon people; and ſo great a prize being contend- 
ed for, there were often great tumults in Rome 
on the election of a pope, attended ſometimes 
with murder, and violence of all kinds. Many 
were killed on both ſides in 368, during the con- 
teſt between Damaſus and Urſicinus. 


Notwithſtanding the power aſſumed by the 
popes, and though in many things they acted in- 
dependently of the emperor, and even oppoſed 
him, they were ſtill his ſubjects, and upon ſome 
occaſions he treated them as ſuch. The election 
of the biſhop of Rome was not deemed valid 
without the conſent of the emperor, and Juſti- 
nian depoſed two popes. But when the ſeat of 
empire was removed to Conſtantinople, little ac- 


® Sucur, A, D. 606. 
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count was made of the conſent of the emperor; 
though the popes kept up a formal ſubmiſſion to 
the emperors of the Eaſt againſt the Lombard 
princes till the time of Leo Iſauricus “. And 
though Conſtantine Pogonatus releaſed the popes 
from their uſual payments tor their confirma- 
tion, he expreſsly retained the right of confir- 
mation J. 


The Gothic kings of Italy alſo conſidered the 
popes as their ſubjects. And it appeared in the 
diſpute between Symmachus and Laurentius, in 
501, when Theodoric was king of Italy, that the 
popes then acknowledged the authority of the 
kings, though they were heretics; that they re- 
queſted of them permiſſion to hold national 
councils, and that they appealed to them when 
they were charged with crimes, and ſubmitted to 
their judgment. Athalaric, to prevent ſuch miſ- 
chiefs as had been occaſioned by former ſchiſms 
at Rome, made a rigorous edict, preſcribing the 
manner in which the election of biſhops and me- 
tropolitans ſhould hereafter be made. This 
edict was drawn up by Caſſiodorus, and nobody 
conſidered this as any attack upon the authority 
of the church |. 


The temporal princes under whom the popes 
lived, ſeat for them, as well as other biſhops, and 


* Anecdotes, p. 209, t Walſh's Hiſt. of the Popes, p. 97. 
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employed them in embaſſies, whenever they 
thought proper to make uſe of them. Pope John 
the firſt was ſent by Theodoric to Conſtantino- 
ple, to obtain of the emperor Juſtinian the firſt, 
the revocation of an edict, which ordained that 
the churches of the Arians ſhould be put into 
the hands of the catholics 4. 


When the empire of the Lombards was entire- 
ly put an end to in Italy, the nomination of the 
popes, at leaſt the right of confirming them, was 
ſtill in the hands of the temporal princes. Adri- 
an, with his whole ſynod, acknowledged this 
power in Charlemaigne, and Gregory the ſe- 
venth was himſelf confirmed in the papacy by 
that very emperor whom he afterwards depoſed. 
Symmachus had the effrontery to maintain to 
the emperor Anaſtaſius, that the dignity of the 
pope was ſuperior to that of the emperor, as 
much as the adminiſtration of the things of hea- 
ven is above that of the things of the earth, and 
that even a common prieſt was ſuperior to him. 
But he was far from alledging this as a reaſon 
why the popes ſhould not be ſubject to the em- 
geror in things of a temporal nature. 


One of the prerogatives to which the popes 
now pretend, is the power of ſummoning gene- 
ral councils, and of preſiding in them. But all 
the general councils within the five firſt centu · 


t Anecdotes, p. 187, 
ries 
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ries were ſummoned by the emperors. Leo the 
firſt joined with many other biſhops in requeſt- 
ing the emperor Theodoſius to ſummon a coun- 
cil in Italy, but he refuſed, becauſe he had be- 
fore appointed one in Epheſus. Nor did the 
popes, or their legates, preſide in general coun- 
cils in early times; but various other biſhops 
preſided in them; and in the firſt general coun- 
cil, viz. that of Nice, Conſtantine himſelf was 
the principal moderator or director. Speaking, 
to the biſhops upon that occaſion, he ſaid, * Ye 
ec are biſhops of things within the church, bur 
« I am biſhop as to externals.“ 


e II. 


The Hiſtory of the Papal Power from the Time of 
Charlemaigne to the Reformation. 


HE. firſt thing that I ſhall notice in this pe- 
riod, is the changes that were made from 

time to time with reſpect to the election of the 
popes, and the confirmation of them in their of- 
fice. It is certain that for many centuries the 
popes could not be conſecrated till their election 
had been approved of by the emperors; and in 
general a ſum of money had been- given at the 
lame time, till it was remitted, as I have obſerv- 


ed, by Conſtantine Pogonatus. The ſame right 
of 
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of "confirming the popes was n by the 
Goths, by Charlemaigne, and his Wen the 
emperors of Germany. But in 847; Leo the 
fourth was . choſen pope without the conſent of 
the emperory the Romans being then preſſed by 
the Saracens; and finding a neceſſity of having 
a head. However they deferred the conſecra- 
tion from April to June, waiting for the conſent 
of aero and * made an apology for it 
ateruiaeca, + 
* n Charles the Bald, having obtained 
the imperial dignity by the good offices of the 
popes, diſcharged them from the obligation of 
waiting for the conſent of the emperor to their 
election. But from the time of Eugenius the 
third, who was raiſed to the pontificate in 854, 
the election of the popes was conducted without 
the leaſt regard to law, order, or even decency, 
and was generally attended with civil tumults 
and diſſentions, till the reign of Otho the great, 
who put a ſtop to thoſe diſorderly proceedings, 
and ꝓrolübited the election of popes without the 
previous knowledge and conſent of the emperor ;. 
and this order was enforced to the concluſion of 
the ninth century. Gregory the ſeventh, however, 
taking advantage of the diviſions of the em- 
pire, emancipated the fee of Rome from this 
mark of its ſubjection to the empire f. 


+ Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 121, 208, 280. 
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In early times, the biſhops of Rome, like thoſe 
of other citigs, were choſen by the people, as well 
as the clergy.” The firſt conſiderable indovation 
that was made in this reſpect at Rome, was at a 
council held in 1059, under Nicholas the ſe- 
cond ; when it was ordered that, upon the de- 
ceaſe of a pope, the cardinal biſhops ſhould firſt 
conſider of a proper perſon to ſucceed; that they 
ſhould then conſult with their cardinal clergy, 
and then that the reſt of the clergy; and alſo the 
people ſhould give their conſent *. But Alexans 
der the third, in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, eſtabliſhed the ſole right — election in the 
college of cardinals. 


After this time the term cardinal was confined 
to the ſeven biſhops within the territory and city 
of Rome, who had been uſed to conſecrate the 
Roman pontiff, and to the preſbyters of the 
twenty-eight Roman pariſhes, or principal 
churches, To appeaſe the tumults that were 
made by others of the clergy, who were by this 
regulation excluded from the privilege of voting, 
this Alexander the third conferred the dignity of 
cardinals upon ſeveral more of the ſuperior cler- 
gy; and to pacify the inferior clergy, he, or ſome 
of his ſucceſſors, for it is uncertain, made the 
chief of them cardinal deacons, giving them 
alſo votes in the election. Lucius the third was 
the firſt pope that was choſen by cardinals-onlyF. 


* Fleury, t Moſheim, vol, 2. p. 274. 


. The 
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The particular rules that are now obſerved in the 
election of a pope were ſettled in 1178, and may 
be ſeen in the Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 3, p. 88. 


I ſhall juſt add to this article, that the almoſt 
univerſal cuſtom of the popes changing their 
names upon their election, began with Bocco di 
Porco, in 884, who changed his name to Ser- 
gius, his original name, ſignifying Hog's ſnout, 
being thought unſuitable to his dignity. 


It is not eaſy to ſay whether the ſpiritual or 
the temporal power- of the popes was the more 
extravagant, but the temporal power preceded 
the ſpiritual, and no doubt laid the foundation 
for it, though other pretences were alledged. 
But there 1s no great difficulty in making merely 
oſtenſible pretences to be received, when there is 
ſufficient power to enforce them; and it was pre- 
ſently after the commencement of this period 
that the popes acquired that amazing acceſſion of 
property and power, which placed them on a le- 
vel with other princes of Europe. 


The firſt large acceſſion was made from the 
ſpoils of the Lombards in Italy, with whom 
Stephen the ſecond had quarrelled, and againſt 
whom he undertook a journey to France, to 
ſollicit the aid of Pepin king of France, who 
promiſed that if he ſhould drive out the Lom- 
bards, he would give the popes the exarchate 


of Ravenna, and the Pentapolis, From their 
acquiſition 


4 


„ 
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acquiſition of the latter, which was made in 
774, the popes ceaſed to date” their letters 
by the reigns of the emperors *. This acqui- 
ſition was evidently made by ſuch policy as is 
employed by ſecular princes to increaſe their 
dominions. But Stephen, like other artful prin- 
ces, was not at a loſs for ſome colour of right, 
for he pretended that this territory belonged to 
him, as being the ſpoil of an heretical prince. 
For the Lombards, as well as the Goths, were 
Arians. 


When Charlemaigne afterwards put an entire 
end to the empire of the Lombards in Italy, the 
whole of the exarchate, the capital of which was 
Ravenna, was given to the popes. He was pro- 
bably induced to make this large grant of land 
to the church of Rome by a pretence, which was 
about this time made, that Conſtantine the great 
had made a ſimilar granr of territory to the ſame 
church ; though ir is now univerſally. agreed 
that this donation of Conftantine was a forgery. 
Notwithſtanding theſe large grants, both Pepin 
and Charlemaigne reſerved to themſelves the ſo- 
vereignty of all theſe lands in Italy. But this 


was afterwards ſurrendered to the popes by Lo- 
thair. the firſt f. 


The laſt acquiſition the popes made was that 


of the ſovereignty of Rome, the inhabitants of 


* Anecdotes, p. 255, 267. f Ib. p. 320 338. 
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2 
Whie had 00 acknowledged the emperor 
73 eign. But in 1198 the prefect of 
Rome received his office ſrom the pope, and 
8 the emperorꝰ . From this time the 


Popes have been as properly independent as any 


w_ 


. 


Weesen, princes in Europe. 


From the ninth to the thirteenth century, the 
wealth. or revenues of the pope did not receive 
any conſiderable addition; but from this time 
they, were vaſtly. increaſed eſpecially under Inno- 
cent. the, third and Nicholas the third, partly by 
the events of war, and partly by the munificerce 
of Kings and emperors. Innocent was no ſooner 
ſeated in the papal chair, than, beſides reducing 
to his ſubjection the preſect of Rome, as men- 
tioned above, he ſeized upon Ancona, Spoleto, 
Aſſiſi, and ſeveral other cities, which he pre- 
tended had been unjuſtly alienated from the 
ſee of Rome. Nicholas the fourth followed the 
example of Innocent, and in 1278 he refuſed to 
crown, Rodolph the firſt, beſore he had con- 
firmed, by a ſolemn treaty, all the pretenſions 
of the Roman ſee; and immediately upon that 
he ſeized ſeveral cities and territories in Italy 
which had formerly been annexed to the impe- 
rial erown, particularly Romagna and Bologna. 
It was under theſe two popes that the ſee of 
Rome arrived at its higheſt degree of grandeur 
and opulence 2 | 1 2 ; 


* Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 3. ps 126. 
1 Moſheim, vol, 2. p. 32, 33. | 
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Like other politic Princes, the popes gained 
theſe advantages chiefly in conſequence of di 

ſions in the ai of the temporal e 
The diviſions between the kings of France gol the 


ſecond race were more 2 the means 


of advancing the power of the popes to its great- 
eſt height. Thoſe who were condemned in 
France had recourſe to the holy ſee, ald al- 
ways found protection there. In like matiner, 
© the popes availed themſelves of the conteſt be- 
tween the emperors Lewis und Charles, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century; in cotiſe- 
quence of which the imperial power Was quite 
loft” in, Italy, the popes" ſeizing upon ſome of 
the ane and Kr ing ; bp for themſelves, 


The coicins nodtrivoie very much to com- 
plete the power of the popes, as temporal prin- 


ees, and brought buſineſs enough of a civil na- 


"kite upon their hands. For they had not only 
many diſpenſations to grant to thoſe who could 
not go to thoſe wars, but they made themſelves 
judges" of all the differences among thoſe Fig 
ay hat Wenn walther e. by 


Bet the eee of the! popes was 4 are 
being ſatisfied with the acquiſition of an inde- 
pendent ſovercignty. They ſoon began to ex- 
tend their claims to other territories, and even 
to the empire itſelf. For having been accuſtom- 


* Fleyry's forth Diſcourſe, p. 20. 
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ed to crown the emperors, they took advantage 
from that circumſtance, together with that of 
the diviſions in the empire, to arrogate to them. 
ſelves the power of deciding who ſhould be the 
emperor ; and one or gther of the candidates was 
but too ready to yield to the demands of the 
Pope, in order to ſecure his intereſt. In theſe 

_ circumſtances John the eighth proclaimed Charles 
the Bald emperor in 876, in an affembly of the 
Italian princes at Pavia; and in the ſame man- 
ner were his two fücceſſors choſen. From this 
nomination of Charles the Bald, Sigonius ſays 
that the empire has been a fief of the holy 
ſee d. a 


After this viz. in the eleventh century, the 
popes aſſumed the character of lords of the 
univerſe, and arbiters of kingdoms and empires. 
Before Leo the ninth no pope claimed this un- 
bounded authority of transferring territories and 
provinces from their lawful owners. But this 
pontiff granted to the Normans, who were ſet— 
tled in Italy, the lands and territories which 
they had already uſurped, or which they ſhould 
be able to conquer from the Greeks or Sa- 
racens f. 
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Gregory the ſeventh followed the new maxims, 
and carried them. farther, openly. pretending that, 

as pope, he had a right to depoſe ſovereigns who 


* Sueur, A, D. 875 + Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 260. 
IN rebelled 
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rebelled againſt the church. This he founded 


RY of 2 ANO1 8 
principally upon the power of excommu Ication. 
. 1e 


An excommunicated perſon, he faid uv > AC- 
cording to the rules of the apoſtles, be avoidec 
by every body. A prince, therefore, who is ex- 
communicated, muſt be abandoned by all the 


bad he the countenance of any council, bt he 
'S n Ir 


«6: 141163 


On the other hand, the defenders of the princes 
took it ſo much for granted, that an excommu- 
nicated perſon was ſubject to all the above-men- 
tioned inconveniences, that they contented them- 
ſelves with ſaying, that a prince ought not to be 
excommunicated ; which, ſays Fleury, was giv- 
ing the popes a great advantage in the argument. 
This pope likewiſe urged that, ſince the clergy 
have a right to decide concerning things ſpiri- 
tual, they have, à fortiori, a right to decide con- 
cerning things temporal. The leaſt exorciſt, he 
faid, is above an emperor, ſince he, commands 
dzmons ; royalty is the work of the devil, being 
the effect of human pride; whereas the prieſt- 
hood is the work of God f. Ids 5d 


” 


5 


Some of the pretenſions of this great pontiff 


were fo very abſurd, that one would think they 
muſt have refuted themſelves by the events. In 


— 
1 10. 
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+ Fleury, vol. 13. p. 48. 
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a two-fold power to the church, a ſpiritual and 


that' whoever dared to diſbelieve this doctrine 


him, but he appealed to a general council, 
and ſent a party of men to bring the pope by 
force before him. In "conſequence of this he 
Was apprehended at Anagni, but the inhabitants 
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his difference with the emperor of Germany, he 
fays, T We bind him by an apoſtolical aach, | 
te not only with reſpect to the ſoul, but to the 
« body. We take from him all proſperity in 
* this life, and victory from his arms * 
"2 Late popes continued the ſame arrogant 
claims, ahd the neceſſity of the times too often 
induced princes to ſubmit to them, though they 
had ſometimes the ſpirit to reſiſt. In 1225, Ho: 
nonus the third applied to the popes the words 
2 eremiah i. 20, I have ſet thee over the people, 

over Kingdoms, to pluck up and 10 defirry, 
1 IM In the fourteenth century Boniface the 
eight in a quarrel with Philip the Fair king 
of Ftakice, aſſerted that Jeſus Chriſt had granted 


a temporal ſword ; that he had ſubjected the 
whole human race t6 the Roman pontif, and 


were to be deemed heretics, and ſtood excluded 
from all poſſibility of ſalvation. The king be- 
ing ſtill refractory, the pope excommunicated 


reſcued him. He died, however, preſently at- 
terwards, of rage and anguiſh. His ſucceſſor 


42 at ok Fleury, A. D. 1078. 
t Hiſtoire des Papes. vol. 3. p. 164- 
| Benedict 
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Benedict the eleventh, of his own accord, with- 
drew the es don; but by this time 
the papal power had begun to decline“. 


When we conſider the effects of excommuni- 
cation in thoſe dark ages, and the acknowledged 
power of the popes to direct that dreadful wea- 
pon, and alſo to ſuſpend the exerciſe of all ec- 
clefiaſtical functions, than which nothing could 
impreſs the minds of men in thoſe times with 
more terror and conſternation (as they imagined 
their everlaſting happineis depended on thoſe 
functions) we cannot wonder either at the ar- 
rogance, or the ſucceſs of the popes. Robert 
king of France, not complying with the pope's 
decree reſpecting the diſſolution of his marriage, 
the pope, for the firſt time, laid the whole king- 
dom under this interdict, forbidding all divine ſer- 
vice, the uſe of the ſacraments to the living, and 
of burial to the dead. The people, terrified by 
this order, yielded ſuch implicit obedience, that 
even the king's own domeſtics abandoned him, 
except two or three, and theſe threw to the dogs 
every thing that came from his table. No per- 
ſon even dared to eat out of any veſſel which he 
had touched. The king, being. reduced to this 
diſmal ſtate, * forced to yield, and cancel his 


marriage 2 


Tb degree to which the popes ſometimes car- 
ried their rage was truly dreadful. John the 


, * i Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 152. + Sno A. D. 998. 
2 twenty- 


* 


ard: 2. Fifty \ of ; 


twenty Mrd hot ny excommunicated Ladif. 
las, kin g of Bohemia, but publiſh&d a cruſade 
CIs 103T DR . DNI2S0595 A 3 

again Im; inviting all chriſtian princes to make 
war upon him, and ſeize his dominions. His 
bull upon this occaſion contained an order to all 
Parris chs, biſhops, archbiſhops, and prelates, to 
ubliſh every Sunday and feſtival day, by the 
four of 4 bell, and with candles lighted, and 
then extinguiſhed by throwing them upon the 
ground, that king Ladiflas was “ excommuni- 
t cated, perjured, a ſchiſmatic, a blaſphemer, a 
& heretic, a, relapſe, a favqurer of heretics, a 
« traitor, and an enemy of the pope and of the 
hs church.” He alſo excommunicated all his 
adherents and favourers, till by a return to their 
duty they ſhould receive abſolution ; and order- 
ed tha: whoſoever ſhould undertake to bury 
Ladiſlas, or any of his partiſans, ſhould be ex- 
communicated, and not be abſolved but by 
digging up the body with their own hands, 
ang carrying it out of the place of chriſtian 
burials. and that the places on which they 
ſhould, lie ſhould be prophane for ever f. 
102 He 41 | FN 
So fully was this temporal power of the popes 
eſtabliſned, that they alone were thought to have 
the right of diſpoſing of kingdoms; and they 
were ag regularly applied to for that purpoſe, as 
the temporal | courts, for titles of nobility, &c. 
In 1179, Alexander the third conferred the title 


I , 


1 Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 4. p. 151. 
| of 
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of king, with the enſigns of royalty, upon. Al- 


ViINIW 


phonſo duke of Portugal, who, under the ki 
tificate of Lucius the ſecond, had renders Is 
* if 8 1 ne 
province tributary to the Roman ſee nn6- 
cent the third gave a king to the A 0 RT 
Alia, and in 1204 he made Primiſlas duke of 
Bohemia king of that country, and Peter the 5 
cond king of Arragon. The title of king 
Ireland was alſo a grant of the pope to ou 


king Henry the ſecond; and when the Portu- 


gueſe and the Spaniards were purſuing their dif- 


coveries and conqueſts, the one to the Eaſt,” and 
the other to the Weſt, the popes drew tlie line 
that was to regulate all their future claims to 

minion. Theſe acts of univerſal deſpotiſm v were 
beheld with aſtoniſhment, but with. ſilent and 
paſſive obedience, by all the por powers of 


Europe. 3 e ee, 268 


1 


It was iff the eleventh ctutury that the e Power 
of the poßes may be ſaid to have been at its 


height. They then received the pompoùs titles 


of the maſters of the world, ahd of univerſul fa- 
.thers. They preſided every where in the en- 
cils by their legates. They decided in all con- 
troverſies concerfling religion, or church diſci- 
pline; and they maintained the pretended rights 
of the church againſt the uſurpations of kings 
and princes. But this was not done without op- 
polition, both from the biſhops, and from tlie tem- 


poral powers $. | WATT fl 
* Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 403. 5 lb. 259. 
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In order to preſerve this amazing powerj.it vas 
neceſſary to keep the clergy as dependent as poſ- 
ſible; upon themſelves, and as little attached to 
theix temporal ſovereigns. Gregory the ſeventh 


neyer forbad the clergy to take an oath of alle-,, 
giance to their keſpective ſovereighs ; but this 
was done by Urban the ſecond, who made an or- 
der for that purpoſe at the council of Clermont. 
To complete the temporal character of the popes, 
I. Mall in the laſt-place obſerve, that it was com- 
mon in the twelfth century to ſee them at the 
* of; armies. 33 


The infolence wich which the popes bite: act- 
ed in the height of their power is hardly credi- 
ble. Gregory the ſeventh obliged the emperor 
Henry the fourth, whom is Jug excommunicat- 
ed, and who applied for ab{Slution, to wait three 
days before he would admit him; though both 
the emperor, the empreſs, and their child, wait- 

ed batefoot, in the degth of winter. On the 
fourth day he was dadmitted, and as a token of 
his repentance, he reſigned his crown into the 
hands of the pope, and confeſſed himſelf un wor- 
thy of the empire, if ever he ſhould oppoſe his 
will for the future; he was not bebe | 
without _ Mong conditions t. | 

. 270 N 
(Atria the fourth iafulied che TN Barbs, 
roſſa about the . of the rwelfth | Century, | 

17 nan A. p. 1077. 
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ſor holding him the left ſtirrupꝰ hfeatf uf Ale 
right, and at length the etnperof wab cbmpelled 
to hold the otller ſtirrup. The next pop Alex. 
ander che third, trod upon the net Ef the ſame 
emberdr, uſing at the fame tine” this epreHôn 
of the pſalmiſt, Thow ſpalt walk upom the Non ate 
the adler; "the young lion and the dragon fhalt® ph 
trample unden fool. Pf. xci. 134. 160/101 e 
ry . „ n 191qma? 01 
When Henry the ſixth, the next emperor, h 
trowned by Celeſtine the third; he kneeled he. 
fore him as he ſat in his pontifical chairy ad was' 
obliged to take the crown from his feet; and 
when the pope had kicked it off again, rooſhew - 
his power to depoſe him, the cardinals were, at 
length, permitted to crown the emperor once” 
more. This was done“ to ſhew that the imperial 
crown depended entirely upon the pope x. 
, md -; ID | od 2480 
Our'own country has not been leſs diſgraced 
by papal inſolence. One of the braveſt of out + 
haughty Norman princes, Henry the ſecond, 
could not ſatisfy the pope, with. reſpect to the 
murder of the, factious and turbulent prelate 
Thomas a Becket (of which, however, He” was 
not guilty) till he walked+barefoot to his tomb, 
and was whipped by the monks at Canterbury 
King John 125 excommunicated, depoſed, and 
made tg receive his cron again, at the hands/of 


the pope's legate, and to acknowledge, himſelfa 
| valſal of the ſee of Rome. | 


'» a ND L+ 
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Im ebder to evade the tyranny: of: the popes, it 

was quſtomary, when ſche times would bear it, 
not to diſpute their power directly, but to pre- 
vent the publication of their bulls. Thi when 
Paul che fifth laidgthe- ſtate of Venice under an 
intendict they baniſhed thoſe of the clergy who 
complied with che order, and at jength the popes 
were glad to get Henry the fourth of France to 
make their peace-with the Venetians, who threat- 
nn | 
4 | 11021 

„en ie of che popes, as i dow 
abſerved before, was more antient than the no- 
tion of their infallibility. This was not known 
in the times of Pepin, or Charlemagne; and 
though councils were not then deemed infalli- 
ble, the authority of the pòpe was held to be ſub- 
ordinate to that. That cquncils are infallible, was 
not pretended till the popes had been deemed 
to be ſo; the councils. attributing to themſelves 
e had _ from the Popes RN 


With refpeR to f iritual power in TY the 
popes) ed much advantage from the ideas 
of the forthern nations in their ſtate of Paganiſm. | 
For they conſidered the biſhop/of Rome in the 
ſame light in which they had before done their 
arthdrujd, and transferred to him that bound- 
leſs teyerence with which they had been uſed 
* the other. Hence * the 


* , voll. p19. 1 Baſusge, vol. 3 p. 597: 
e papal 


o 


2 


, 1 = 
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papal ercommonicatt onsy which, as vader the 
_ druids; deprived à perfoff of all nn 
n of hemaniry 2 "Oo. Je une 01 on 
$11} OG! z ildug or 15 
However; beſides the conſtant E 
the Greek church, the overbearing authority” '6f 
the ſee of Rome was not always ſubmitted"ts; 
evep"in the Weſt, It was particularly oppoſed 
by the church of, Milan, Which in tie forthier 
period had been a metropolita church, with a 
juriſdiction independent of that of Rome. In 
348 Angilbert archbiſhop of Milan ſeparated en- 
tirely from the church of Rome, and continuet 
ſo nearly two hundred years, At length, how- 
ever, the popes got the deter *of 1298 at 8 5 
"m_ * x 


* 


, 0 


1 is in the nach century F we - find the 
firſt ſegds of the doctrine of the popes infallibi- 
lity. Then, at leaſt, the popes began to talk in a 
higher ſtrain than uſual on this ſubject; mainrain- 
ing that they could not be Judged by any perſon,- 
and that their decrees, reſpecting manners, faith, 
or diſcipline, ought to be preferred even to thoſt 
of the ' councils themſelves, if poſſible f. The 
arguments on which this clairn was reſted was 
the declaration of our Saviour to Peter, that he 
would give to him the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven; and becauſe he likewiſe ſaid thut 
* had prayed for him, that his faab-fhould , 


» Moſheim; vol. 2. p. 63. + Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 47 
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,% 


* 
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nat fail, it was-conchudeftl that alk the ſucceſſors 
of Peter at Rome whuld always maintain the 
right faith. Weakas this argument is, it was 


univerſally» acquieſceq> in, an thoſe! dark ages 


nnd the popes: acted upon it as upon a maxim 
that could inn be diſputed. When the biſhop 


of Conſtantinople was depoſed in 861, the pope 


who had been written to on the occaſion, but > 
not by way of appeal, ſaid 1 anſwer, ce Tf they 


©, ought to be heard , who fit in the chair, of 
£, Moſes, how much more they who ſit in the 


ee chair of St. Peter; apd he maintained that / 
noſbiſnop of Conſtantinople ought to be de- 


1 
A» 


poſed, without the conſent of the pope*, 
MS COTTan 54d 3; 7 Ba 8 

The authority of the popes having gained 
ground, in the manner that has been deſcribed 
above, the opinion of their infallibility began 
to appear undiſguiſed and undiſputed about the 
middle of the eleventh century; Leo the. ninth 
declaring that the councils, and all the Fathers, 
kad conſidered the church of Rome as the ſo- 
vereign miſtreſs, to which the judgment of all 
other churches belonged, and which could be 


judged by none :. and that all difficult queſtions 


oughv} tobe decided by the ſucceſſors of Sr. 
Peter; , becayſe that church had never erred from 
the fajth, and would not to the end. This is the 
firft pope, who held this language with ſuch firm- 


« nels, Gregory the ſeventh, who ſycceeded him, 


9 * 


Han n 130 
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with more ſolemnity . in a council, * 
that the church of Rome never had erred; 

and never will err, according to ithe- teſtiony 

of the ſcriptures, on the ground abovementioned: 
race and Thomas Aquinas gave this doc 

trine the great weight of their authority 5 and 

they were 9 by 800 the ſchoolmen be 


28 240 nns i 0.) 1 io” 


"ORs. "oweve?? Teveral of the per 
themſelves, when they had any particular oittt 
to gain, and when che decreei of former popes 
were quoted againſt them, made no difficulty 

of departing Fol this doctrine. Thus John 
the twenty-ſecond, in his quarrel with the Fra! 
tricelli, who repreſented to him that three of 
his predeceſſors had been of their opinion, an- 
ſwered that © what had been ill determined by 
tone pope and one council, might be correct. 

© ed by another, better informed concerning 
e the truth.” But, except in theſe occaſional = 
deviations, the ,popes aſſerted their infallibiliry, 1 
and it Was generally acquieſced in till the time = 
of the great ſchiſm, when almoſt all the chriſti- 
an world, ſeeing the popes ſacrifice every"thing 
to their "own ambition, dropped theuhight opi- 
nion which they had before entertained of them. 
Nor was it poſſible to put an end to the ſchiſm, 
| + n * a council above the 3 
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Puig the time that the doctrine of the Pope's 
% iiketiviney”- was "generally received, the popes ' 
n ſpoke as en their decrees had been dic- 

; | tated _ 
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ente by Sandor inſpiration. Thus pope 
John the eighth ſays, that he had found that 
ſugh a thing; was the council of God, becauſe 
chat of a long time it had been revealed, by ce- 
| gat "IP ns Nicholas*, , 
201 K ©:5 
7 Such fm hold bad abe notion A de infali- 
biliey e the popes on the minds of men, that 
urn of+ the greateſt men in the chriſtian world, 
and yes ſince che reformation were not able to 
hake it afl. Father Paul, the great advocate of 
che ſtate of Venice againſt the uſurpation of the 
popes admitted chat they ought to be obeyed in 
All matters of doctr ine, and what related to the , 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments f. It is poſſi- 
ble, however, that he might make this conceſſion 
by way» of argument, while he was diſputing 
againſt their power in things of a temporal na- 
ture. But this was not the caſe with the famous 
Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray, who, when his 
boak was condemned by the pope, publickly de- 
clared his entire acquieſcence in the decree. He 
even read it himſelf from his own Pulpit, and 
exhorted the ia to reſpect and obey it}, 
= 111 10 5't 
.. Originally, 25 1 have frequently obſerved; all 
biens, ang. the popes theraſelves, were . 
dy the people. Afterwards the metropolitans 
if intgcſared, and chen the princes reſerved to them- 


* Secur, 4. N., 7g. + Baſnage, Vl. 3. 5. 549+ | 
3. Maſtejm, vol, 4. P. 393- 
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ſelyes the right of approbatzen, and thus an u- 
bots and biſeps were choſen tilli the rim bf 
the third of Germany v. Fut after wards 
the popes claimed the 'right ef norfifiation to i 
the greater livings';” kaving made the” ft tnt- 
tempts of this kind in France, where they took 
advantage of the wealineſs! of othar ithonarthy. 
They then began to give:vurt, that che biſhops of 
Rome were appointed by-Jefu& Chriſt? to) be che 
ſupreme legiſlators of the univerſal church, and 
that all other bimops derived their authorſty 
from them. Oppoſition/ was made wo theſe 
claims, but it was ineſſectual; and from the time 
of Lewis the Meek; SorepenkPrineeg in general 
ſuffered themſelves to be diveſt of all aurhority 
_—_ mutrers. £17 107 ow dio 
=P Mm 3% „ yd 
To gain this point; many mensch and acts 
of former times, were forged in this 480 and eſ- 
| pectally the famous decretul epiſtlec, ſaid to have 
been written by the primitive biſhops of Rome. 
They are generally ſathered upon Iſidore Biſhop 
of Seville, who lived i in the een century f. 
32 38 8 C £3 
| The yojes made fo artful an uſe of the weak- 
neſs of the French monarchy, that a C= held 
At Rheims in 991, in which the authority of che 
Pope had been diſputed, is called the Taft fiphof 
the liberties of the Gallit cburch, tlie n "of . 


* 
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France after chis allowing the popes a right to & 
. poſe them.” All the world, fave M.'de Marca, was 
obliged to fubmit to this new opinion, and 
France was at length forced to yield at the be- 
Sinning of che third race of their kings. The 
popes laid all the biſnops who had aſſiſted at this 
. council under an interdict, and would not take it 
HO off till ap 3d tiny, was reſtored as a the 
2 N b AS; x 


* * - 
* : 


o—_ But it wah if He! oven Yeni that the 
great diſpute aroſe between the popes and the 
emperors of Germany, about the right of In- 
veftiture. This -conſiſted, originally, in the 
Prince, or chief putting à clergyman into the 
poſſeſſion of any eſtate or fief; and was done by 
the delivery of a bough; or in ſuch other manner 
as that in which laymen hal been uſually inveſt- 
ed by the ſame perſons; But becauſe, upon the 
death of any incumbent, the prieſts uſed to deli - 
ver che ring and the croffer of the deceaſed bi- 
ſhop (by which the election of a new biſhop had 
been uſed to be irrevocably confirmed) rs ſome . 
perſon of their own chooſing, before the yacancy 
was notified to the prince, an order was given 
that thoſe enſigns of ſpiritual power ſhould o 
_ tranſmitted to the prince, immediately upon the 
death of any biſhop, and then he delivered them 
to whom he pleaſed ;. after which the ſame en- 
ſigns were again ſolemnly delivered aha the me · 


* 
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tropolitan biſhop. After much contention, and 
much war and bloodſhed upon the occalion,. it 
was compromiſed, by the -pope's conſenting that 
the emperor ſhould inveſt by the delivery of 
a ſcepter, and not of a ring or crofier, which 
were enſigns of a ſpiritual N The 
principal actor in this great ſcene was Gregory the 
ſeventh, who, in a council at Lateran, decided 
that if any biſhop received inveſticure from a 
layman, both he and the N be ex- 


communicated. 


In 1199 the popes pretended to have « right 
over all benefices, and that all tranflations from 
one ſee to another were the eſpecial privilege 
of the ſee of Rome f. This right, however, 
was not fully aſſerted before it was done by In- 
nocent the third, in the- thirteenth century, who 
aſſumed to himſelf, as pope, the power of diſ- 
poſing of all offices in the church, whether 
higher or lower, and of creating biſhops, ab- 
bots, and canons, at pleaſure. And though 
the popes had formerly been ſtrenuous advo- 
cates for the free choice of biſhops, againſt the 
, encroachments of the emperors, this pope, and 
many of his ſucceffors, overturned all thoſe 
laws of election; reſerving to themſelves the 
revenues -of the richeſt benefices, conferring va- 


+ Moſheim, vol. 2, p. 289 
t Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 3. Pp. 126. 
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Prince, or or chief putting 2 clergyman into the 
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mute after this allowit the be: right to de. 
poſe them.” All the world, -ſays M. de Marca, was 
obliged to ſubmit to 15 . opinion, and 
France was at length forced to yield at the be- 
ginning. of the third race of their Kings. The 
_ popes laid all the biſhops who had aſſiſted at this 
council under an interdit, and would not take it 
of till "yy 42. N. was reſtored- as . the 
N council 7. A r 
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But it vu i6 the eleventh. century that the 
great diſpute -aroſe between the popes and the 
emperors. of: Germany, about the right of I. 
vifiture.. This conſiſted, originally, in the 


poſſcſſion of any eſtate or fief; and was done by 
the delivery of a bough; or in ſuch other manner 
as that in which laymen hal been uſually inveſt- 
ed by the ſame perſons. But becauſe, upon the 
death of any incumbent, the prieſts uſed to deli - 
ver the ring and the croffjer of the deceaſed bi- 
ſhop (by which the election of a new biſhop had 
been uſed to be irrevocably confirmed) t6 ſomt 
perſon of their own chooſing, before the vacancy 
. was notified to the prince, an order was given 
- that thoſe enſigns of ſpiritual power ſhould 

_ tranſmitted to the prince immediately upon t 
death of any biſnop, and then he delivered chem 
to whom he pleaſed after which the ſame en- 
ſigns were again ſolemnly delivered If the me- 
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tropolitan biſhop. After much contention, and 
much war and bloodſhed upon the oecaſion, it 
was compromiſed, by the -pope's conſenting that 
the emperor ſhould inveſt by the delivery of 
a ſcepter, and not of a ring or croſier, which 
were enſigns of a ſpiritual authority f. The 
principal actor in this great ſcene was Gregory the 
ſeventh, who, in a council at Lateran, decided 
that if any biſhop received inveſtiture” from a 
layman, both he and the cat 
communicated. 


In 1199 the popes pretended to have a right 
over all benefices, and that all tranſlations from 
one ſee to another were the eſpecial privilege 
of the ſee of Rome 1. This right, however, 
was not fully aſſerted before it was done by In- 
nocent the third, in the- thirteenth century, who 
aſſumed to himſelf, as pope, the power of diſ- 
poling of all offices in the church, -whether 
higher or lower, and of creating biſhops, ab- 
bots, and canons, at pleaſure. And though 
the popes had formerly been ſtrenuous advo- - 
cates for the free choice of biſhops, againſt the 
, encroachments of the emperors, this pope, and 
many -of his ſucceffors, overturned all thoſe 
laws of election ; reſerving to themſelves the 


+ Moſheim, vol. 2, p. 289 
t Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 3, p. 126. 
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dc 3iphices: ypow their clients and ctemures, 

gam otde odepoſiijg o dbiſhogs who had been duly 
bileqtedilaand ſubſtituting others with a high babe 
dig eie roο ον Thenbiſhops, however; oppoſed 
athbſen eneroachments, but generally to little pur- 


poſe. ono 30% eee nt on 5d . 


odo Lewis the ainth of; France ſecured. the rights 
Ahe, Gallican church in this reſpect by à fa- 
. Movs dict, known by. the name of the Progmatic 
i ſendiav. This, however, did not make the 
Hpopesn rengunce their pretenſions, and their 
Hhllegates acted with all the inſolence and tyranny 
uof thein maſters in the countries into which they 
{| were ent: inſomuch that Alexander the fourth, 
„in. made a ſevere law againſt their frauds 
- (ANG rANATICE.; But it was eaſily evaded by the 
credit offtheir friends at the court of Rome. 
At laſt Leo the tenth engaged Francis the, firſt 
cſto jaholiſh this Pragmatic ſanction, and to ſub- 

ſtitute another body of laws, more favourable 

to the popes, called the Concordate; but this 


5 chr, Mith the e ere 


dignation “. Tit 12 roar bernd .o 96: 50 
woc -— 3 af mn9onnt--: ino 
os part of the ſpiral pow 


17 won Frs N that of granting mi 1 
0 do what would otherwiſe. be unlawful; and 
i om merely relaxing the ſeverity of, diſci pline, 
or remitting the penances that had, been en- 
811 bort 1 %, one Cornel o . ) 
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-joined» fon(dire1(whichgoih ume, mae qit te: be 
imagined ſ that they hadi the 2powerhoh-idogivang 
ſin atſelf aſter tb commeſſion}' they really Paſſed 
0 che idea of their having power toi ſurgive 
it, and, which was the ſame n 
it to be no fin, before the commiſion. 04 


It Was the wants and the avarice'6f te po 
chat firſ led them to grant theſe indulgenees. 
The pdpes' when they were ſettled. ath Avigffon, 
not being able to draw fo much as they Rad 
Wieden de fhewm Italy, had recburſe to new me- 
thods of getting wealth. They not only ſold 
indulgences more frequently than formerly, but 
diſpoſed publicly of ſcandalous licences of all 
ſorts, at an exceſſive price. John the ct Wenty- 
ſecond was particularly active in promoting this 
'abominable- traffic. He enlarged the®tates and 
rules of the apoſtolical chamber, and made 
them more profitable, chough he wel not the 


"Inventor 3 1 v1, Har 220U2DT 
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The hei ght to which the „ e A thelr ad- 
vocates, carried their pretenſions in this=way is 
indeed aſtoniſhing. Innocent the third, about 
1198, deéctsed that out of the plenitude 'of the 

I papal power; the pope could © of right, "diſpenſe 
x beyond Tight ;” and According to other decrees 
"the popes claimed the power of diſpenſing even 
aguinſt the apoſtles, Hit the apoſtofical canons. 
Gratian, the famous canon lawyer, aſſerted that 
al men are to be judged by the pope, but the 
"501 N X 2 pope 


2 Thr N of 
e 1 4 — And cardinal Z abat 
4 — de Pope thay dd What he pleaſes, even 
things A vin und chat he is hereby more 
than God“. u' vo ed YTIENT ©? nern S 07 Suns 


"There" are too my inſtägces in biſtory of 
the popes reducing thele pretenſions into prac- 
tice, b AQually granting / difpenfations to do 
things "morally evil, "Eſpecially to releaſe per- 
ſons fromthe obligation of oaths. In 1042, 
Caſimir king of Poland having retired to a 
monaſtery „deputies were ſent to the pope, and 
he'abſ we him from his vows, and permitted 
him to reſume the government of his kingdom f. 
Celeſtine the ſecond having required Henry king 
of England to re-eſtabliſh Dunſtan in the 
archhiſhopric of York, and he ſaying that he 
had fyote he never would do it as long as he 
Wo, the pope anſwered, ** I am pope, if you 

*/will; do what I require, I will abſolve you 
« of 1 oath. The king, however, declined 
itt. Henry the ſecond of England, having 
ſworn to fulfil his father s will, obtained an ab- 
ſolution from the pope, and thereupon depri- 
ved his brother of his eſtates, and reduced him 
to a penſion. At the council of Conſtance, John 
the twenty third drew from many cardinals what 
he wanted to know of them, by releaſing them 
from the oath of ſecrecy which they had Een | 


0 Hifory of Popery, vol. 1. p. 10, + | Fleury 
+ Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 2. p. 609, Ib. vol. 4. P. 40. 
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The popes: have always granted diſpenſations to 
marry within, the prohibited degrees of Opin 
guinity. Martin the fifth is ſaid to, have given 


leave to a man to marry his own ſiſter. 5055 


Another power in ſpiritual matters, which has 
been claimed by the popes, is thatof canonization, 
or the declaring what perſons ſhould be. deemed 
ſaints, and the objects of worſhip. In the coun- 
eil at Lateran, in 1179, under Alexander the 
third, canonization was ranked among ©. the 
© greater and more important cauſes, the cog- 
c nizance of which belonged to . Roman 
« pontiff alone f.“ 


Another prerogative claimed, and long exerciſed 
by the popes, and yet moſt clearly againſt all an- 
tient cuſtom, was that of calling and preſiding 
in all councils; whereas originally, as I have ob- 
ſerved, it was the buſineſs of the metropolitan of 
each diſtrift, and afterwards they were called by 
the temppral princes, firſt rhe emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, and then other princes in their ſeveral 
ſtates. In Germany it had always been the cuſtom 
for the metropolitans to preſide i in their councils; 
but in the year 1074 the pope claimed a right of 
ſending | his legates to preſide in them}. And, in 
time, this claim, though the novelty of it was eaſily 
proved, came to be univerſally acquieſced in, and 


nothing but the factions of the popes themſelves 
+ Moſheim, vol. 2. p- 403. f Fleury. 
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} olle 
5 4D ave ed, che world to think, or aft 


oe herw Os after the gr great ſchiſm in the pope- 
| { , | Fhich there were 11 long time rwo popes, 
$49 etimes s three, there Was an abſolute esel, 
* "of ling. s, coundil, and giving It a power 
on cenfuring, 5 est Fading, and making Popes. ; 


| 7 7 new power now being eſtabliſhed in the 
worl id, Viz, that of the, , Popes and the, biſhops, a 
power governed by maxims unknown to the world 
before, a new ſyſtem of laws was of courſe, intro- 
duced by it. This obtained the name of canon 
law, conſiſting originally of the decrees of general 
councils and ſynods, and then of the conſtitutions 
of popes, and deciſions made by the court of 
Rome. In time theſe laws were collected, and 
reduced to a ſyſtem, and became the object of 
ſtudy and praQtice to a new ſet of lawyers, as the 
Roman civil law had been before. 

The Aſt collection of eccleſiaſtical canons was 
publifhed towards the end of the fourth century, 
by Stephen of Epheſus, and it was received with 
univerſal applauſe. The church of Rome made 
uſe of this collection till that of Dionyſius Exi- 
guus appeared, in the ſixth century Theſe canons 
had no ſanctions of a temporal nature, and there- 
fore the councils generally applied to the em- 
perors who had aſſembled them, * the 
oblerypace of their decrees *. 


* Abecdotes, 4 105, 1 107: | 


In 


, Fe . 38; 


by 
ww  / 


In the ſeventh century the collectiop of canons 


by Indore of Seville was publiſhed, "cc mpoſed wy 
my Mt | p. f 


11 1 2 3 790. Hoc 
the councils held in Greece, Africa, France, anc 
Spain, and alſo of the decretal letters of the ROPES, 
to the time of Zacharias who died in 752.“ 


— 


This being a dark and ignorant age, all the let- 
ters of the popes for the firſt four centuries were 
forged, and yet the forgery was for many centuries 
undiſcovered. Theſe decretal letters had no 
other object than to extend the power of the popes, 
and the dignity of the biſhopsf. The difficulty 
of judging biſhops, Fleury ſays, was increaſed by 
theſe decretals ; the power of judging them being 
thereby given to the popes, ſo that appeals to 


Rome became very frequent 4. 


* 


* 


Gratian, who made a collection of canons 
in the twelfth century, went beyond the forged. 
decretals in two important articles, viz, 
the authority of the popes, and the immu- 
nities of the clergy. For he maintained that 
the popes are not bound by the} canons, 
and that the clergy cannot be tried by the 
laity in any caſes. The conſtitutions of the 
Popes after this compilation of Gratian turned 
upon the maxims contained in it; and, yet, as 
the power of the popes increaſed they kicked 
away the ſcaffold, by which they had been aſ- 
liſted in climbing to this height of power. For 


* Anecdotes, p. 293. f Sueur, A. P. 838. 
t Seventh Diſcourle, p, 13. 
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Futher Sunn ſays that the decrees of Gratian, 
are notj valued at Rome, nor the books of de- 
cretalts; but ſo far as they ſuit their purpoſe, the 
great principle of the curt of Rome being that 
the pope is above all law, N was indeed 
the great object of Gratian *. | 


In this, country the /buhops were allowed to 
have -a- ſeparate juriſdiction, according to the 
cation law, after the Norman conqueſt, and this 
continued till it was abridged under Henry the 
eighth 8. Indeed the canon law has never been 
directly aboliſhed in England, and though a cor- 
rection was - propoſed to be made of it, the 
ſcheme. was never carried into execution. But 
it was provided, in 1534, that till ſuch a cor- 
rection ſhould be made; all the canons that were 
then received ſhould remain in force, except ſuch 
as were contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realin, or that were to the hurt of the king's 
prerogative. And it is perhaps better that the 
canon law ſhould remain ſubject to this reſtraint, 
than that any new ſyſtem of the ſame kind ſhould 
be: enacted without any controul f, Theſe re- 
mains, however, of the canon law have been 
gradually going into diſuſe, and the whole practice 
of che ſpiritual courts, in which it is continued, 
is now held in univerſal abhorrence and contempt. 


„on Church Revenues, p. 88. 
$ Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 3. p. 70. 
+ Neals Hiſtory vol. 1. p. 11, 


A , 


The 


the Papal. \Power. 29 


The pride and exterior mmarles of: ſplendor afu 
ſumed by the popes, have ſufficiently correſponded 
to the power which they acquired; andthe flat- 
teries which theyhave received from their /pantizans 
have ſometimes been in the — degree abo- 
minable and blaſphemouns. 


While the imperial power continued, no mark 
of reſpect was paid to the popes that was not 
paid to other biſhops, archbiſhops, or pattiarchs; 
But after they obtained ſovereign power, they 
obtained likewife the ſame titles, and the ſame 
marks of reverence and reſpe& which had! been 
claimed by other princes; and ſeveral” of  thefe 
ought to have been appropriated: to divinity; 
The title of holineſs was often given by one biſhop 
to another, but it was appropriated to the brſhop 
of Rome about the year 1000 %. The ceremony 
of the adoration of the pope, after his election; 
was borrowed from Paganiſm. This was always 
done to the Roman Pontifex Maximus, ant it is 
done by the cardinals to the pope, ſeated upon 
the altar for that purpoſe. The cuſtoms of kiffing 
the feet, and being carried on mens ſhoulders 
were alſo. borrowed: from the Romans or the nor- 
thern nations. Diocleſian ordered, by à public 
edict, that all perſons ſnould proſtrate themſelves 
before him, and kiſs his feet; and for this purpoſe 
he had a ſhoe ornamented with gold and precious 
ſtones F. It was Gregory che ſeventh who order- 


„ Bueur, A. D. 366. 


$ Hiſt, of Popery, vol. 3. p. 340. &c. 4 
ec 
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as an, Fayngil Mat even princes ſhould Riß the 
9 75 

4 7 

qe cration. by. the. cardinals and other 
ol ; preſents in 827. tr 


18. a pa 


The popes, to ewt their ſuperiority to other 
ſoyereigns.. have aſſumed a zriple crown. At 


firſt they wore only a bonnet, a little higher than . 


uſual, very, much like the Phrygian mitres, which 
were uſed by the prieſts of Cybele ; but Clovis 
king of, France having ſent to the church of st. 
John, of, Lateran a crown of gold, with which he 
had — preſented by Anaſtaſius the emperor of 
Conſtantinople, pope Hormiſdas put it on his 
„ Afterwards Boniface the eighth, in his 
quarrels with Philip, the Fair, to ſhew that things 
temporal ought to be ſubje& to things ſpiri- 
tual, as a mark of this double anthority, uſed 
two - crowns" inftead of one, and to them John 
the twenty ſecond added a third, but with what 
particular view is not _—y 

203 to ing. 

The ſtile that has 8 bows: en by 
the papes, and made uſe of in addreſſes to ſome 


of; them, without their declining it, is truly blaſ- 
phemous. Martin the fourth, having excom- 
municated the people of Sicily, would not ab- 
ſolve them till their ambaſſador, being proſtrate 
on the earth, entreated it, ſaying, O lamb of God, 


F — 2 : 1 " a 
DO JT IOYT SSRUIES -Tþd | | 15003. IQ 31 
* Sueur, A. D. 711. 5 Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 3 p. 425+ 
+ 7 » 1 " * . '4 1 8 


who 


the pope only . But e ſaid to 
the. fiyſt pope, whoſe. feet were kiſſed 
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bebe, THE Fathers öf the Ghai df Taferü 
fad to popè Leo the tenthi, c We kei Peck ycöt . 
« divine rajefty;” vou Are the Büfband of the 
« church, the prince of the apoſtles, the prince.” 
« and king of all the univerſe,” They entreat- 

ed Alſo that he would not let them Tofe che fal- 
vation, and the life, which he had given thai. 
Adding, «Tho art the paſtor, and the phyft- ; 
«jan, thou art a God;“ and declared that he 
had all power in heaven and in earth f. The ca- 
noniſts often gave the popes the title of Don ini L 
Deus nofter, which, indeed, had been aſfumied by 
Domitian. Paul the fifth cauſed his picture to 
be affixed to ſeveral books with this inſeription, 
Paulo V, vice Deo; and Sixtus the fourth ſuffet- 
ed a triumphal arch to be erected to his honotir, © 
with this inſcription : OO. 1017 


[i 
{1 


- 
— 

— 

: h 


.OQraclo. vocis mundi moderaris habenas,, 


* 


Et merito in terris diceris eſſe Deus . 


1118 


A circumſtance which ſhews the ſpirit of the 
papacy in a particularly ſtrong light, is that Gre- 


gory the ſeventh, the moſt ambitious of all the 


popes, and who contributed more than any other 


to increaſe the power and pride of the popedom, 
was canonized, and a particular office, or form 


of prayer; was compoſed to his honour. This 


* 
18 ait 1 5 1 14 


* Hiſt, of Popery, vol. 3, p. 441. + Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 555. 
$. Hiſtory of Popery, vol. 1. p. 94. 
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was intrbduted by Alexander the ſeventh, and wa 
read in the churches of Rome and other parts of 
Euröpe; and whatever in his life ought to make 
His memory 6dious; is recited in this office as an 
heroie action. It was alſo authorized by Benedig 
the tkirteenth. But all ehe were offended at 


wr. 


There is no giving one character of a ſet of 
men ſo numerous and ſo various as the popes 
have been, but, in general, ſince they have be- 
come ſovereign princes, they have had all the 
follies and: vices of other ſovereign princes, and 
have ſpent their revenues in the ſame manner; 
more eſpecially (as their power was ſhort, and the 
office not hereditary) in enriching their families and 
dependants. At one period they were, for many 
ſucceſſions, monſters of wickedneſs; uſing every 
art, and making no ſcruple even of murder, to 
gain their ends. A man more abandoned to 
vice, of the moſt atrocious kinds, than Alexan- 
der the ſixth, was perhaps never known, and Leo 
the tenth, the great patron of learning, was ex- 
cerdingly debauched, and probably an atheiſt. 


It muſt be acknowledged, however, that many 
of the popes have been men who would have 
adorned any ſtation in life; being, in the work 
times, patterns of virtue, and actuated by the beſt 
intentions in the world. But they never had 
power to reform their own courts, or to accom- 


2 Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 2, p. 491. vol. 5, p. 597- 
| pliſh 
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pliſn the other reformations they projected. 
However, time, and the diminution of their 
power, has at length done a great deal towards 
it; and as the biſhops of Rome ſink to the level 1 
of other biſhops in the chriſtian church, they 1 
will probably acquire the virtues of their primi- 
tive anceſtors; but then they will be no longer 1 
what we now call popes. | 
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It may excite our gratitude for the bleſſings of 
the reformation, to look back upon the ſtate of 
this country while it was ſubject to the papal 
power. The popes ſeem to have held this coun- 
try in a ſtate of greater dependence than any 
other in Europe. To this the obligations that 
William the conqueror, and others of our princes 
were under to them, contributed not a little. All 
the rights and privileges of the Engliſh clergy 
were, in fact, in the hands of the pope, who tax- 
ed thetn at his pleaſure, and who had the abſo- 
lute nomination to all the richeſt benefices in 
the country. Theſe were in general filled with 
foreigners, eſpecially Italians, who never ſo much 
as ſaw their dioceſes, or the country, but had 
their revenues remitted to them abroad; by 
which means the country was drained of im- 
menſe ſums. The popes alſo diſpoſed even of 
the reverſions of the moſt lucrative places; ſo 
that neither the king, nor any other perſon in 
England, had any thing to diſpoſe of in the 
church. | 
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'o 1(ÞEhis-was ill brogked by ſeveral of our Nor- 
man princes and lords i but no redreſs was found 
for this evil till the reign of that ſpirited prince 
Edward the third, who paſſed an act called the 
ſtatute of proviſors, by which all preſentations to 
livings within the kingdom were taken from the 
pope, and appointed to be in the king, or his 
ſubjects. But ſtill the popes had conſiderable 
power, as in the trials of titles to advowſons, and 
appeals to the court of Rome. And though, 
by the ſeventh of Richard the ſecond, the power 
of nomination to benefices without the king's 
licence was taken from the popes, they till 
claimed the benefit of confirmation, of the tran- 
ſation of biſhops, and of excommunication f. 


The interference of the papal power received 
another check in the reign of Richard the ſe- 
cond. For whereas before that time the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York might, by vir- 
tue of bulls from Rome, aſſemble the clergy of 
their ſeveral provinces, at what time and place 
they thought fit, without leave from the crown, 
and all the canons and conſtitutions made in 
their ſynods were binding without being ratified 
by the king; an act paſſed in the ſixteenth year 

| of this reign called premunire, by which it was 
| enacted, that if any of the clergy obtained any 
| inſtrument from the court of Rome, againſt the 
king or his crown, or if any perſon ſhould re- 


4 Neal's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 2. 
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ceive or execute them they ſhould be out of 
the king's protection, their goods and chattels 
n * . ane” their" gd 3 867 
foned.s 3 DIEWL 
From | this time no convocation of 8 
could be called without the king's writ, and they 
could conſult on ſuch matters only as he ſhould 
think proper to lay before them; but ſtill: their 
canons were binding without the king's aſſent; till 
the act of ſupremacy under Henry the eighth. This 
prince aſſumed the ſole right to the nomination 
and confirmation of biſhops; and to the great 
mortification of the clergy, he alſo took to him- 
ſelf the firſt fruits of all the benefices *. 


* Neal's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 10, &c. 
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The Hiſtory of Councits. 


O the preceding hiſtory of the clergy in ge- 

neral, and of the biſhops, and popes, in par- 
ticular, it may not be amiſs to add a ſeparate ac- 
count of the councils, or aſſemblies of the biſhops 
and clergy, which make a great figure in the 
hiſtory of the chriſtian church. Theſe aſſumed 
a moſt undue authority, and have been one of the 
principal ſupports of the greateſt corruptions of 


chriſtian doctrine and diſcipline. 


We find in the book of Acts, that when matters 
of conſiderable conſequence occurred, all the apoſ- 
tles, or as many of them as conveniently could, 
aſſembled, to conſult about it, and their decrees 
were univerſally received in the chriſtian church, 
It does not appear, however, that what they re- 
ſolved on theſe occaſions was» directed by any 
immediate inſpiration, for that would have ſuper- 
ſeded all reaſoning and debates upon the ſubject, 
and conſequently all difference of opinion, 
Whereas they appear to have debated among 


themſelves, on ſome of theſe occaſions, with a 
con- 
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conſiderable degree pf warmth. And though 
they conclude their advice to the Gentile chriſti- 
ans about the obſervance of the Jewiſh ceremo- 
nies, with ſaying that it ſeemed good to the Holy 
Ghoſt and,to us, they probably-only meant, that 
they were fully perſuaded that the regulations 
which they preſcribed were proper in themſelves, 
and therefore agreeable to the mind and will 
of God; being conſcious to themſelves that they 
were under no improper bias. If they had been 
conſcious of any particulat illumination at that 
time, they. would probably have mentioned it. 
Such, however, was the reſpect in whichs the 
apoſtles were held, that even their advices 
had the force of decrees, and in general were 
implicitly conformed to | 

Tor bau TIOM 


ion: 


When the apoſtles were dead, it was natu- 
ral for the biſhops of particular churches to 

aſſemble on ſimilar occaſions ; and though they 

could not” have the authority of the' apoſtles, 

that office becoming extinct with thoſe WhO were 
firſt appointed to it; yet, as there was no higher 
authority in the church, had they contented 
themſelves with merely giving advice, and con- 
fined their deciſions t matters of diſcipline, * 
they would hardly have been diſputed. But it 
has been pretended that general councils, con. 
ſiſting of "biſhops aſſembled from all parts of 
the chriſtian world, ſueceed to all the power of © 
the apoſtles, and have even abſolute authority 
Von. . o „ö 40 2ovidinfhytt 
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in matters of faith. But an aſſembly of ever 
ſo many biſhops, being only an aſſembly of fal- 
lible men, can have no juſt claim to infallibj. 
lity; nor indeed was this a thing that was pre. 
tended to in early times. Our Lord did, indeed, 
promiſe that when two or three of his diſciples 
were gathered together in his name, he would 
be in the midſt of them; but this promiſe, what- 
ever might be meant by it, was not made to 
biſhops in particular, and might be claimed by 
two or three individuals, as well as by two or 
three hundred. 


Beſides, thoſe general councils, the decrees 
of which have been urged as of the greateſt au- 
thority, were in fact aſſemblies of factious men; 
in whoſe proceedings there was not even the 
appearance of their being influenced by the love 
of truth. For they determined juſt as the em- 
perors, or the popes, who ſummoned them, were 
pleaſed to direct. Accordingly, there are, as 
might be expected, many inſtances of the de- 
crees of ſome councils being contrary to thoſe 
of others; which could not have been the caſe, 
if they had been all guided by the ſpirit of 
truth, | 


Though Arianiſm was condemned by the 
council of Nice, it was eſtabliſhed at the coun- 
cil of Ariminum, which was as much a general 
council as the other, and alſo in the councils 


of Seleucia and Syrmium, There is alſo a re- 
0 markable 
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markable inſtance of the decrees of councils, 


in which the popes themſelves have preſided, 
contradifting one another, in thoſe of Chalce 
don, and Conſtantinople, in 554. For the for- 
mer abſolved and juſtified Theodorit of Cyr, 
and Ibas of Edeſſa, and received them into their 
body, as orthodox biſhops ; whereas the coun- 
cil of Conſtantinople, which is ſtiled the fifth ge- 
neral council, and was approved by the Pope, 
condemned them as damnable heretics“. 


The council of Conſtantinople alſo decreed 
that images were not to be endured in chriſtian 
churches, whereas the ſecond council of Nice 
not only allowed them to be erected, but even 
to be worſhipped. In later times, the Lateran 
council of Julius the ſecond was called for no 
other purpoſe but to reſcind the decrees of the 
council of Piſa; and whereas the council of 
Baſil had decreed that a council of biſhops! is 
above the popes, the Lateran council, under 
pope Leo, decreed that a pope is above: a 
council, 


Beſides, there never has been in fact any 
ſuch thing as a general council, Even the four 
firſt, which are the moſt boaſted of, had no 
biſhops from ſeveral whole provinces in the 
chriſtian world. And the council of 'Trent, the 
authority of which the papiſts make ſo much 
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account of, was perhaps the leaſt reſpectable of 
all the councils. The chief intention of the 
crowned heads, who promoted this council was 
to reform the abuſes in the court of Rome. 
But the pope himſelf, by his legates, preſiding 
in it, pronounced the proteſtants, who appealed 
to it, heretics before they were condemned by 
that council, and none were allowed to vote 
in it but ſuch as had taken an oath to the 
pope and the church of Rome. There were 
hardly fifty biſhops preſent in it, none being 
ſent from ſeveral countries. Some that were 
there were only titular biſhops, created by the 
pope for that purpoſe; and ſome had Grecian 
titles, to make an appearance of the Greek 
church conſenting to it. It is alſo well known 
that nothing was decided in the council with- 
out the previous conſent of the court of Rome, 
and the decrees concluded with an expreſs 


ſalvo of all the authority of the apoſtolical 
ſee, 


In fact, the papiſts themſelves have found a 
variety of methods of evading the force of ge- 
neral councils, whenever it has been convenient 
for them ſo to do; as if their deciſions depend- 
ed upon a matter of fact, concerning which they 
were never pretended to be infallible; alſo if 
their proceedings were not in all reſpects re- 
gular, and if their decrees were not univerſally 
received, as well as if they had not been ap- 
proved by the popes, If we may judge concern- 


ing 
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ing councils by the things that have been de- 
creed in them, we ſhall be far from being pre- 
judiced 1n their favour; their ſanction having 
been pleaded for things the moſt repugnant to 
reaſon and the plaineſt ſenſe of ſcripture, as has 
been ſufficiently manifeſted in the courſe of this 
work. FM 


Councils were moſt frequent in the times of 
the chriſtian emperors at Conſtantinople, and of 
the chriſtian princes of Europe, from the fall 
of the Roman empire till towards the end of 
the eighth century. But the publication of the 
forged decretals of Iſidore at that period made 
a great change with reſpect to councils, the 
juriſdiction of biſhops, and appeals. For coun- 
cils became leſs frequent when they could not 
be held without the pope's leave ; and the in- 
terruption of provincial councils was a great 
wound, ſays Fleury, to eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 


tion“. 


The firſt who ſeems to have maintained the 
infallibility of councils is Barlaam, who exhorts 
one of his friends to return to the communion 
of the church of Rome, becauſe a council at 
Lyons, being lawfully aſſembled, and having 


condemned the errors of the Greeks, he muſt. 


then be conſidered as an heretic, cut off from the 
church, if he did not ſubmit to it. But Occam 


* Seventh Diſcourſe p. 13. 
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who lived at the ſame time, viz. in the four. 
teenth century, ſpeaks of it as the opinion of 
ſome doctors only, while others ſay this infal- 
libility was a privilege of the college of car- 
dinals, and others of the pope himſelf. It was a 
queſtion, however, that did not begin to be 
agitated till that time, and it was then diſpu- 
ted very calmly. It was more openly debated 
during the differences between the popes and 
the councils; when the councils ſetting them- 
ſelves up above the popes, determined that 
themſelves, and not the popes, were appointed 
by God to judge in the laſt reſort concerning 
articles of faith. The council of Conſtance 
made no deciſion on this ſubject, but that of 
Baſil did ; ſaying that it was blaſphemy to doubt 
that the Holy Spirit dictated their reſolutions, 
decrees, and canons; while the pope and his 
council at Florence, declared the contrary, and 
it is not yet determined which of theſe was a 
lawful council *, | 


The moſt eminent of the catholic writers 
themſelves have maintained different opinions 
on this ſubject, and have been much influen- 
ced by the circumſtances in which they wrote. 
But this was moſt remarkably the cafe with 
Eneas Sylvius, who had with great boldneſs 
maintained the authority of the council of Baſil 
againſt Eugenius the fourth; but being made 


* Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 518. 


Pope 
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pope (by the name of Pius the ſecond) he 
publiſhed a ſolemn recantation of all that he 
had written upon that ſubje& ; declaring with- 
out ſhame or heſitation, that as Eneas Sylvius 
he was a damnable heretic, but as Pius the 
ſecond he was an orthodox pontiff®, At pre- 
ſent the opinion of the infallibility of the pope 
being generally given up by the catholics, they 
ſuppoſe the ſeat of infallibility (for it is an in- 
controvertible maxim with them that there muſt 
be ſuch a ſeat) to be in the councils. 


The proteſtants themſelves had originally no 
diſpute about the authority of truly general 
councils, Luther appealed to a general coun- 
eil regularly aſſembled, and engaged to abide 
by its deciſion 7. Calvin maintained in ex- 
preſs terms, that the univerſal church is in- 
fallible, and that God muſt annul his ſolemn 
promiſes if it be otherwiſe 4. 


At preſent, however, it is not, I believe, the 
opinion of any proteſtant, that any aſſembly of 
men is infallible. But it is thought by ſome to 


be lawful and convenient to call ſuch an aſ- 


ſembly of divines, to determine what ſhould 
be the articles of faith in particular eſtabliſhed 
churches, or ſuch as ſhould have the counte- 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 247. + Ib. vol. 3. p. 322+ 
t Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 499- 
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nance of particular ſtates. The ſynod of Dort 
in Holland made decrees concerning articles 
of faith, and proceeded in as rigorous a manner 
againſt thoſe who did not conform to them, 
as any popiſh ſynod or council could have done. 
The time 1s not yet come, though we may 
hope that it is approaching, when the abſur- 
dity of all interference of power, civil or ec- 
cleſiaſtical in matters of religion ſhall be ge- 
nerally [underſtood and acknowledged. 


APPENDIX 


$$ F F.0D 3 IT. 


3 


„„ 


Of the Authority of the Secular Powers, or the 
Civil Magiſtrate, in Matters of Religion. 


E have ſeen the daring attempts to intro- 
duce an arbitrary authority, ſo as to de- 
cide concerning articles of faith, as well as con- 
cerning matters of diſcipline, made firſt by the 
popes, who were nothing more, originally, than bi- 
ſhops of the ſingle church of Rome, and afterwards, 
by councils, or a number of biſhops and other ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſons. This uſurpation led the way 
to another, not indeed ſo exceſſive in the extent 
to which it has been carried, but much more ab- 
ſurd in its nature. The former uſurpations were 
of the clergy, who might be ſuppoſed to have 
ſtudied, and therefore to have underſtood, the 
chriſtian ſyſtem; but the latter is by mere laymen, 
who cannot be ſuppoſed to have given much at- 
tention to the ſubject of religion, and conſequent- 
ly muſt be very ill prepared to decide authori- 
tatively concerning its doctrines or rites. Of 
this nature is the eccleſiaſtical authority which, 
upon the reformation, was transferred from the 
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popes to the ſecular powers of the different ſtates 
of Europe, and more eſpecially that which was 
aſſumed by the king and parliaments of England, 


The Roman emperors, when they became 
Chriſtians, did, indeed, interfere in the buſineſs 
of religion ; but it was either to confirm the elec- 
tion of biſhops (which was ſoon perceived to be 
of conſiderable importance to them in civil mat- 
ters) or to convoke ſynods, or general aſſemblies; 
when, as they apprehended, the peace of the 
ſtate was in danger of being diſturbed by he- 
reſies, and factions in the church. But though 
they ſometimes figned the decrees of the ſynods, 
it was never ſuppoſed that their vote was neceſ- 
fary to the validity of them; and though they re- 
gulated the revenues, and other things of an ex- 
ternal nature reſpecting the church, they never 
preſumed to pronounce either by their own ſingle 
authority, or that of the ſenate in conjunction 
with them, what was truth or what was falſhood, 
what ceremonies ought to be admitted, and what 
ought to be rejected, as has been done by the 
civil governors of Europe ſince the reformation. 


Conſtantine, who was himſelf preſident, or 
moderator in the council of Nice, ſneaking to 
the biſhops on that occaſion, ſaid, as was men- 
tioned before, Ye are biſhops of things 
« within the church, but I am biſhop as to ex- 
« ternals.” And long afterwards, when the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical powers were much more in- 

termixed, 
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termixed, Charlemaigne, in a letter to the 
churches of Spain, ſays, concerning the council 
which he had held at Franckfort, © I have taken 
« place among the biſhops, both as an auditor, 
« and arbitrator. We have ſeen, and by the grace 
« of God we have decreed that which ought firmly 
te to be believed“. But though this great prince 
ſays We have decreed, it is not probable that he 
himſelf had ſo much as a proper vote in the re- 
ſolutions. If he had, he would hardly have called 
himſelf an auditor, or an arbitrator, though this 
ſeems to imply his having more power than that 
of giving a vote. Though it 1s not queſtioned 
that the emperors generally carried their point 
with the biſhops, and got them to make what 
decrees they pleaſed, it was by their intereſt 
with them, and influence over them, and not by 
a proper authority. And during the prevalence 
of the papal power, the ſtate was ſo far from 
encroaching upon the church, that eccleſi- 
aſtics uſurped upon the ſecular power, ſo as 
even to make and depoſe kings. 


A ſeries of facts, relating to the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of England, will abundantly confirm what 
I have here advanced concerning the uſurpation 


of the rights of Chriſt, and of God, by the civil 
magiſtracy of this kingdom. 
* Milot's Hiſt, of France, p. 62. 
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When Henry the eighth ſhook off his depend- 
ence upon the pope, in 1531, he was far from 
aboliſhing their uſurped and anti-chriſtian power, 
He only transferred it from the pope to himſelf, 
claiming the title of ſole and ſupreme head of the 
church of England. The abſurdity of acknow- 
ledging a layman as ſupreme head of an eccleſi- 
aſtical body, was a thing ſo new and ſtrange, 
that the clergy would not admit it at firſt without 
this clauſe, As far as it is agreeable to the laws of 
Chriſt. But after a year or two, viz. in 1533, 
the act of ſupremacy, as it was called, paſſed the 
parliament, and the convocation alſo, without 
that clauſe. 


By this celebrated a& the whole power of re- 
forming hereſies and errors, in doctrine and wor- 
ſhip, was transferred from the pope to the king, 
without any regard to the rights of ſynods, or 
councils of clergy ; and without giving any liber- 
ty to thoſe who could not comply with the public 
ſtandard. This act expreſſes that the kings of 
ce this realm, and all their ſucceſſors, ſhall have 
ce full power and authority to viſit, repreſs, re- 
cc dreſs, reform, order, correct, reſtrain, and 
« amend, all errors, herefies, abuſes, con- 
c tempts, and enormities whatſoever they be f.“ 
It was alſo ordered in this reign, that all the ap- 
peals which had before been made to Rome, 
were to be made to the king's chancery, to be 


+ Neal's Hiſtory vol. 1. p. 8. 
| determined 
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determined as the manner now is, by dele- 
gates oy 

This king, indeed, in his letter to the convoca- 
tion at York, aſſured them that he claimed no- 
thing more by the ſupremacy, than what chriſtian 
princes in primitive times aſſumed to themſelves 
in their own dominions. But the contrary of 
this may eaſily be demonſtrated. For by an act 
paſſed in the thirty-firſt year of this reign, it was 
enacted, that whatſoever his majeſty ſhould en- 
Join in matters of religion, ſhould be obeyed by 
all his ſubjects. Such language as this was ne- 
ver held by any of the chriſtian emperors, 


The words of Mr. Hooker, who is generally 
allowed to be one of the ableſt advocates of 


the church of England, are very expreſs to this 
purpoſe. He ſays, © If the whole eccleſiaſti- 
e cal ſtate ſtand in need of being viſited and 
* reformed, or when any part of the church 
ce js infeſted with error, ſchiſm, hereſies, &c. 
e whatſoever ſpiritual power the legates had 
* from the ſee of Rome, and exerciſed in right 
* of the pope, for remedying of evil, without 
violating the laws of God or nature, as much, 
in every degree have our laws fully granted 
*to the king for ever, whatever he thinks fit 
to do by eccleſiaſtical ſynods, or otherwiſe, 
* according to law f,” '_ 


* Neal's Hiſt, vol. 1. p. $8. + Ib. p. 86. 
7 Henry 
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Henry the eighth, Edward the ſixth, queen 
Mary, queen Elizabeth, and Charles the firſt, 
all publiſhed inſtructions or injunctions, con- 
cerning matters of faith, without the conſent 
of the clergy in convocation aſſembled, and 
enforced them upon the clergy, under the pe- 
nalty of premunire. So jealous was queen 
Elizabeth of this branch of her prerogative, that 
ſhe would not ſuffer the parliament to paſs any 
bill for the amendment or alteration of any of 
the ceremonies of the church; it being, as ſhe 
ſaid, an invaſion of her prerogative. By one 
clauſe in the act of uniformity the queen was 
empowered, by the advice of her commiſſioners or 
metropolitans, to ordain and publiſh farther cere- 
monies and rites; and had it not been for this 
clauſe, by which ſhe reſerved a power to make 
what alterations ſhe thought fir, ſhe told arch- 
biſhop Parker, that ſhe would not have paſl- 
ed the act 1. 


It is not eaſy to reconcile theſe claims of 
Henry the eighth and queen Elizabeth with that 
article of the church of England, which aſſerts 
that the church has authority in controverſies of 
faith, it by church be meant the clergy. For the 
Engliſh clergy, as a body, were ſo far from having 
any hand in the buſineſs of reformation, that 
they oppoſed it as far as ever lay in their power. 
Beſides, if it be granted that this abſolute power 
is in the church, the reformation itſelf was un- 
lawful, and all that Henry the eighth and our 


+ Neal's Hiſt, vol. 1. p+ 93. 
other 
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other princes have done in this buſineſs is, by 
their own confeſſion, unjuſtifiable. 


After the act of ſupremacy, there could be no 
abſolute neceſſity for our kings to conſult even 
the parliament upon this ſubject. Henry, how- 
ever, generally choſe to do it, in order to give the 
ſtronger ſanction to his own deciſions. Thus the 
famous law of the fix articles, commonly called the 
bloody flatute, and which was entitled An act for 
aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in certain articles 
concerning the chriſtian religion, was an act of 
parliament, paſſed in the year 1538. In this act 
was a ratification of ſeveral of the moſt important 
doctrines or articles of popery, and it continued 
in force to the end of this king's reign. In a 
very ſhort time five hundred perſons were im- 
priſoned in conſequence of it, among whom was 
the famous biſhop Latimer, 


This king ſeems even to have claimed an 
infallibility, equal to that which had been arro- 
gared by the popes, and to have acted in all re- 
ſpects as if he had the conſciences and the faith of 
all his people at his abſolute diſpoſal, For in 
the thirty-ſecond year of his reign, it was enacted 
that „ All decrees and ordinances, made with 
« the king's advice and confirmation, in and 
upon the matters of chriſtian faith, and lawful 
« rites and ceremonies, ſhall be, in every point 
© thereof believed, obeyed, and performed, to 
* all intents and purpoſes, upon the pains 
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<< therein ,compnzed, ꝓrovided nothing be or- 
L ained contrary tothe laws of the realm.“ 
And, afigrwards,. when the articles of the church 
gland. were firſt compiled, which was under 
Ay ard the ſixth; in 18 61; they were drawn up 
by Cranmer and others, and received the ſanction 
of.ch royal authority in council only, without 
Yong brought to parliament or Coftyacations; 
though. the title ne 8 much. 
oi ail 203 | 
In the firſt year of queen Elizabeth the par- 
liament alone eſtabliſhed the queen's ſupremacy 
and the Common Prayer, in ſpite of great op- 
poſiti tion by the biſhops, in the houſe of lords; 
and the , convocation. then ſitting, was ſo far 
from. having any hand in thoſe acts of refor- 
mation, that the members. of it prelented to the 
parliament ſeveral propoſitions in favour of the 
tenets of | popery, directly contrary to the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, | 


18 che life of Mr. Whiſton we he a re- 
markable inſtance of the very little conſequence 
which the church of England, as it is general- 
ly underſtood, i is of, in deciding religious con 
troverfies. For — 9 2 convocation had ſat. 
upon his writings concerning the doctrine of 


the trinity, and pronounced them to be heretical 
and dangerous, queen, Anne interpoſed ;, and not, 


chooſing” to af their ſentence, all the pro- 


T Neal's Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 50. 


3 0 ceedings 
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ceedings came to nothing. Thus, as was ob- 
ſerved on the occaſion, the voice of a woman, 
which the apoſtle Paul does not allow to be 
even keard in the church, had more weight 
than that of all the churchmen in a body. Can 
theſe things be agreeable to the conſtitution of 
the goſpel? Both the clergy and the queen 
were interfering in a buſineſs in which they 
had no right to meddle; and it is ſometimes 
pleaſant to ſee one uſurper checking the vio- 
lence of another, 


It is remarkable that this clauſe in the articles, 1 
by which it is ordained that the church, and not A 
the king (who, however, is acknowledged to 1 
be the ſupreme head of the church) ſhould have 4 
authority in controverſies of faith, was not in 
the firſt articles compiled by Cranmer, and 
which were forty-two in number, but was in- 1 
troduced into them when they were reviſed, 
and new modelled, in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth. But nobody can tell why or where- | 
fore that clauſe came to be inſerted, it being 
manifeſtly inconſiſtent with other acts of the 
legiſlature, and with the conduct of our prin- 
ces according to thoſe acts“. 
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To theſe remarks I ſhall add, that ſeveral of 
the moſt important acts of ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
relating to the revenues and diſcipline of the 


* Neal's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 50. 
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church of England, are performed by laymen. 
For the chancellors, officials, and ſurrogates, who 
paſs cenſures and excommunicate, frequently are, 
and by expreſs law always may be,  l-ymen ; 
and the biſhops have no power to controul 
the 8 of the courts which go by their 
name. 


'T hnhrouke of Commons, which took up arms 
againſt Charles the firſt, aſſumed the ſame au- 
thority in matters of religion that had been 
uſurped by the preceding kings. And the 
Preſbyterians, of which ſe& they chiefly con- 
ſiſted, would have enacted ſome perſecuting and 
ſanguinary laws, if they had not been reſtrain- 
ed by Oliver Cromwell, at the head of the 
Independents. Theſe being the ſmaller num- 
ber, would certainly have been ſuppreſſed by 
any act of uniformity; and it is not improba- 
ble, that, in conſequence of being in this ſitua- 
tion, they might ſooner than any other ſect 
in this country, hit upon the true chriſtian 
principle of religious liberty, which entirely ex- 
cludes the civil magiſtrate from interfering with 
it. At the reſtoration, the ſame church eſta- 
bliſhment, with the ſame powers in the king 
and in the parliament, was reſumed ; and every 


thing reverted into the ſame channel, or near- 


ly the ſame, in which they had been in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. 


It 
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It 18 ſomething remarkable, that. this: glaring 


impropriety, of merely; civil magiſtrates deci- 
ding concerning articles of chriſtian faith, Which 


muſt neceſſarily be undertaken by all civil go- 


vernors Who preſume to make any eſtabliſh= 
ment of chriſtianity (that is, of what they take 


to be chriſtianity) in any country, ſhould not 
ſtrke more than it generally does; and that 


on this ground only all civil eſtabliſhments of 


chriſtianity ſhould not be exploded; ſince all 
chriſtians profeſs to acknowledge no Father up- 


on earth beſides God, and no maſter beſides. 
Chriſt, and to ſtand faſt, in the liberty with 


which he has made us free. If there be any 
meaning in this, it muſt be that no human au- 
thority ſhould be permitted to make that ne- 
ceſſary to chriſtian communion which Chriſt has 


not made neceſſary, but left undetermined, and 
conſequently indifferent. There are inſtances, 


however, of this abſurdity having been noticed 


in ſeveral, periods of our hiſtory, beſides that 


which I have mentioned, when the claim of 
Henry the eighth to be the ſupreme: head of 
the church was firſt ſtarted, 


When the act of uniformity was paſſed, in 
the begitining of the reign of Elizabeth, in 1559, 
Heath, "archbiſhop of York, made an excel- 
lent ſpeech "againſt it; obſerving that it ought 
to have had the conſent of the clergy in con- 
vocation, before it paſſed into a law. © Not 
* only orthodox but even Arian emperors,” 

£2 ſays 
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i PEE 
fays . 3 Ri. — of faith ſhould 
4&6 be examined in obumeils; and Gallio, by the 
light of nature, knew that a civil judge 
* ought not to meddle with matters of reli. 
« gion.“ But he was over-ruled, the act which 
paſſed that very day, 3 veſted hat: bine 
in the row. bale 


1h 108 


When that law was made, in the reign of 
William and Mary, which makes it blaſphemy, 
puniſhable' with confiſcation of goods and im- 
priſonment for life, if perſiſted in, to deny the 
doctrine of the trinity, lord Feverſham, who 
had no objection to the doctrine which was to 
be guarded by that law, expreſſed his diſlike 
of the civil magiſtrate interfering to guard it, 
in very ſtrong terms. He ſaid that he ac- 
knowledged the houſes of parliament might lay 
upon the ſubject what taxes they pleaſed, and 
might even make a king; but he did not like 
the idea of a parliamentary religion, and a par- 
liamentary God. Such, however, in fact, is the 
eſtabliſſied religion of this country. It is ſuch 
a religion as the king, lords, and commons of 
this realm have thought proper to make for 
themfelves, and to impoſe upon the people; 
who certainly ought to judge for themſelves, 
in a matter which ſo nearly concerns them as 
individuals, and of which they are as eompetent 
judges as their ſuperiors. Such an uſurped au- 
thority as this ought to be oppoſed;- eſpecially 


when it is tomlitlcress _ the power by which 
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i chodds of religion is enforced; i is preeiſely the 
ſame with that of the popes; having been tranſ- 
ferred from * to our — on adguo 
| 5 74? « FRA?» ER 

nt 4 every thing contained in tho teli- 
gion of the church of England, it is chiefly the 
authority by which it is enjoined that Diſſenters 
object to in it. Things in their own nature ever 
ſo indifferent, are no longer ſo, when the autho- 
rity by which they are enforced is improper and 
boundleſs. It is upon the ſame juſt maxim that 
we always profeſs to act in things of a civil na- 
ture. A tax of a penny is what no man would 
value, of itſelf; but it would be a juſtifiable cauſe 
of a civil war, if our kings only, without the 
concurrence of parliament, ſhould. preſume to 
enforce that tax, Becauſe a tax that begins, with 
a penny: might end in a pound, or extend to a 
man's whele property. In like manner, a power 
chat alters a ſingle article of faith, or impoſes one 
rite, might change the whole ſyſtem... It. was, 
therefore; ſo far from being the mark of a weak 
mind, that it was an evidence of great, juſt, and 
enlarged, views, in the Puritans, to reſiſt, as they 
did, the impoſition of things in their on nature 
indifferent. To have ſubmitted, would have 
been to acknowledge another ſupreme power in 
the church Beads that of hot, 


» 4 | (i) | 


This: is the true andl ſolid ground of a, difſent 
from the church of England. It is declaring, (and 
it is the only proper and effetual mode of de- 
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clating 9) that we will acknowledge no human a 
thority in matters of religion; but that we will 
judge 1 for ourſelves in a buſineſs which ſo nearly 
concerns us, and not ſuffer others to judge for 
us; and that, in the worſhip of God, and what 
reſpects our happineſs in a future world, we will 
only obey him whoſe power extends to that 
world, that is, God, and not man. 


It is, moreover, evidently agreeable to the 
maxims of the goſpel, that every chriſtian make 
an open declaration, both by his words, and by 
his conduct, of what he believes concerning it. 
This is moſt expreſsly declared to be obligatory 
upon us with reſpe@ to chriſtianity in general. 
And for the ſame reaſon it ought to be extended 
to every important diſtinction in the profeſſion of 


chriſtianity, and eſpecially what relates to the 
feat of power, or authority in the church of 


Chriſt.” ' Our Lord hath ſaid, IF any man be 
aſhamed of me, and of my words, of him will the. 
fon of man be aſhamed, when he comes in his own 
glory, 2 the glory of his father. | 


Had chriſtianity been a ſyſtem of ena 
opinions only, and had not required a conformi- 
ty in our practice, and ſuch as is 'vifiblz to the 
world, every degree of perſecution might be 
avoided. But this, we know, was not he caſe 
in the primitive times. All true chriſtians then 
thought themſelves obliged not to make the leaſt 


concealment of their opinions, whatever they 
might 
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might ſuffer in conſequence of their profeſſion. 
In like manner, every proteſtant ought. to be 
declared proteſtant, and not deny, his principles 
by communicating with the idolatrous, church of 
Rome. And for the very ſame reaſon every 
man who thinks that the church of England 
uſurps an undue authority over the conſciences 
of men, ſimilar to that of the church of Rome, 
ought to be a declared Diſſenter, and ſeparate 
from the eſtabliſhed church, whatever ridicule, or 
perſecution of any kind he may expoſe himſelf to 
on that account, 


If the primitive chriſtians, or the firſt reformers 
from popery, could have been contented with 
keeping their opinions to themſelves, while they 
conformed to the religion of their country, they 
might have avoided all the inconveniencies to 
which the public profeſſion of their principles 
expoſed them; and in this they would have 
followed the example of all the heathen phi- 
loſophers, whoſe maxim it was, to th:nk with the 
wiſe, and act with the vulgar ; and who ridiculed 
the chriſtians for not doing the ſame. For all 
the philoſophers held the popular ſuperſtitions 
in the ſame contempt with the chriſtians them- 
ſelves. Bur no true chriſtian, or proteſtant, 
will venture to ſacrifice ſo much to their world- 
ly eaſe and ſafety. And were not many of the 
preſent members of the church of England either 
groſsly ignorant of the, nature of religion, in- 
attentive. to what belonged to it, or govern- 
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ed hyjothe heatheniſi maxim above-mentioned, 
they Would not dare ta countenance by their 
concurrence, what they may eaſily know to be 
groſs., corruptions of chriſtianity, and eſpecial- 
ly an ufurpation of the rights of God and of 
Chriſt. 


There is another ſtate in Europe, in which the 
prince aſſumes an eccleſiaſtical power indepen- 
dent of the pope. For the kings of Sicily 
pretend to be by birth Legates a latere to the 
holy ſee, and to have a power of abſolving, 
puniſhing, and excommunicating all perſons, 
even cardinals themſelves, who reſide in their 
kingdom. They alſo prefide in provincial 
councils, and act in all reſpects independently 
of the court of Rome Their ſtyle is Beati/imo 
et ſantiſimo padre, and they attribute to them- 
ſelves in Sicily the ſame power that the popes 
have with reſpect to the reſt of the church. The 
Sicilians claim this right from a bull of Urban 
the ſecond, granted in 1097 to Roger the Nor- 
man king of Sicily, and to his ſucceſſors. But 
the advocates for the court of Rome ſay that this 
bull was forged, during the long time that the 
iſland had no communication with the holy ſee. 
For it continued ninety years under an interdict, 
beginning in 1282. Hence, however, have 
ariſen violent diſputes between the kings of 
Sicily and the popes. But to this day the Kings 
of Sicily exerciſe that juriſdiction, and are in 
fact popes within their own territories. On this 

account 
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account F. Simon ſays ther are tee Popes in 
Chriſtendom, viz. at Rome, in Sicitf/0#hd in 
England; the two laſt, however, dertving ' thkir 
power from the firſt, the kings of Sicily by = 
juntary conceſſion, and the kings of England 
by force“. 140 


* 


Simon on Church Revenues, p. 116. Moſheim, vel. 
2, p. 231. F | 
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of the Authority of Tradition, and of the 
| Scriptures, Sc. 


FE. have ſeen the pretenſions of the popes, 
of councils, and alſo of civil magiſtrates, 
to decide controverſies of faith. It may not be 
improper, in the concluſion of this ſubject, to 
conſider two other authorities, viz. thoſe of tra- 
dition and of the ſcriptures. As the Jewiſh and 
chriſtian religions are of divine origin, it be- 
hoves us to examine as carefully as we can, 
the channels by which theſe divine communica- 
tions have been conveyed to us; and theſe can 
be no other than oral tradition, or writing; and 
of theſe the latter is certainly preferable, when- 
ever it can be had, provided we have ſufficient 
evidence that we have the genuine writings of 
the inſpired prophets themſelves. But in many 
caſes, even tradition ought not to be ſighted. 


Thoſe chriſtians who. were not converted by 
the apoſtles themſelves, and who lived before the 
publication of any of the canonical , books of the 
New Teſtament, could not have had any other 

foundation 
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foundation for their faith. We ourſelves admit 


theſe books to be canonical on no other founda- 
tion; and by calling them canonical, we mean nn 
more than that they are the genuine productions 
of thoſe perſons whoſe names they bear, on of the 
times to which they are uſually aſcribed; and 
therefore they are of themſelves of no authority, 
but as the moſt indiſputable evidence of what ir 
was that Chriſt and the apoſtles did teach and 
practiſe as from God; and it cannot be made to 
appear that the ſame thing may not be ſufficient- 
ly proved by other means. We obſerve the frih, 
and not the ſeventh day of the week, as a day of 
reſt, contrary. to the known cuſtom of the Jews, 
which we believe to have been of divine appoint- 
ment, upon no other authority than that of tra- 
dition; it being ſuppoſed to have been the inva- 
riable cuſtom of the church from the time of the 
apoſtles, and it being impaſſible to account for 
the origin of the preſent cuſtom, and of. its being 
obſerved without the leaſt variation in churches 
that differ in almoſt every thing elſe, but upon 
that ſuppoſition. For we do not find in the New 
Teſtament, any expreſs order of Chriſt, or of the 
apoſtles, that ſuch a change ſhould be made. 


When, therefore, we ſpeak of tradition as an 
improper foundation for faith or practice, we 
muſt mean only pretended, or ill- founded tra- 
ditions; ſuch as were alledged by ſeveral of 
thoſe who were called heretics in very early 
times, or by the church of Rome at preſent. 

But, 
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Butz in this caſe} we object to the opinions and 
practices, not merely becauſe we find no trace of 
them in the ſcriptures, but becauſe we find fo 
IN eos Mas for chem at all. 


dezewpe of the antient heretics are ſaid; by Au- 
gin and others, to have availed themſelves of 
this ſource of credit; laying great ſtreſs on our 
Lord's ſaying to his diſciples, that he had many 
things to ſay to them which they were not able 
to bear at the time that he was with them, and 
pretending that the apoſtles themſelves, beſides 
preaching to all perſons indiſcriminately, made a 
reſerve of ſome things to be taught more pri- 
vately, and only to a few. But there does not 
appear to have been any ſufficient foundation for 
that pretence; all their teaching having been 
poblie, and nothing concealed from any perſonk 
who were  defirous of being inſtructed. Much 
leſs, was there any reaſon to think that the parti- 
cular. things which they wiſhed to ſupport by this 
pretence were among the things revealed to thoſe 
few. Beſides, our Lord himſelf ſeems to have 
precluded every pretence of this kind, by telling 
his apoſtles, that whatever they had heard of him 
in private, they ſhould pry! in age, hen | 
x. 26. 


The church of Rome has adopted a variety of 
cuſtoms, and founded many claims, upon this 
authority of tradition. But in what was called 
the catbolic church, no recourſe was had to tradi- 

tion, 
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tion, beſore the ſecond council of Nice, in 78, 
in which the worſhip of images: was eſtabliſhed; 
when many things which|had generally been af- 
ſented to, and practiſed before that time, had mo 
foundation in the ſcriptures, or in the reaſon of 
things. This council, therefore, expreſsly ana- 
thematized all thoſe who did not receive eccleſi- 


aſtical traditions, written or unwritten. But the 


things which the members of this council alledg- 
ed as proper to be received on ſuch authority, 
are exceedingly foolith and abſurd. echt 


Tae authority of the books of the New Teſ- 
tament, ſuppoſing them to be genuine; is the 
very ſame with that of the apoſtles themfelves. 
But, in very early times, this does not appear to 
have been ſo great as it came to be afterwards. 
Though it was never doubted that Paul was an 
inſpired apoſtle, and received the knowledge he 
had of the goſpel from Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, yet 


we find by his own writings, that therewere vio- 


lent factions. againſt him all his life, and that his 
opinions were by no means implicitly received. 
He himſelf is far from inſiſting that every thing 
he aſſerted was to be received without examina- 
tion. On the contrary, the various arguments 
he produces in ſupport of his aſſertions, without 
alledging any other authority for them, ſhews 
that his concluſions were drawn from the pre- 
miſes which he alledged, and which he ſubmitted 
to the examination. of his readers. He muſt, 


themſelves 


War have ſuppoſe that they wauld: think 
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themſelves at liberty to judge for themſelves; 
and that, as he ſubmitted his reaſoning to their 
examination, they would decide for or againſt 
ham, according as his arguments ſhould appear 
to them concluſive or inconcluſive. | 


2 


When this apoſtle does not reaſon at all, but 
merely declares that he had his information from 
Chriſt, we receive it on the credit of a man 
whom we ſuppoſe to have been neither impoſed 
upon himſelf, nor to have had any intereſt in im- 
poſing upon others; and likewiſe of his being a 
perſon whoſe authority in general was ſupported 
by his power of working miracles. Of this 
kind is tlie account which he gives us of the 
reſurrection of the dead, and the change that 
will paſs upon the living ſubſequent to it; and 
alſo his account of the inſtitution of the Lord's 
ſupper, & cc. 
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Nor was this the caſe of Paul only, who was 
peculiarly obnoxious to the Jews, on account of 
his zeal in preaching the goſpel to the gentiles. 
For Peter himſelf, who is called tbe apaſtle of the 
circumciſion, and who was conſidered as the very 
chief of the apoſtles, was not more | reſpected, 
whenever he ſaid or did any thing that was 
thought to be improper. This appeared very 
clearly in the caſe of Cornelius, and in the alter- 
cation that Paul had with him at Antioch. 


On 
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On the former of theſes occaſions; when the 
conduct of Peter was arraigned, he - vindicated 
himſelf, not by aſſerting that what lie did was 
by expreſs direction from heaven (though he 
was led to what he did by expreſs revelations 
made both to himſelf, and alſo to Cornelius) but 
by a ſimple narrative of facts, from which they 


might themſelves judge, that what he had done 


was not without ſufficient authority. And even 
when all the apoſtles were met, to conſider of 
what was to be done with reſpect to the ſuppoſed 
obligation of the gentile converts to obſerve the 
Jewiſh ceremonies, they ſeem not to have had any 
immediate inſpiration. For they reaſoned and de- 
liberated upon the ſubject; which ſeems to imply 
that there was for ſome time a difference of 
opinion among them, though they afterwards 
concurred in giving the advice that they did, 
and in which they concluded that they had the 
concurrence of the Holy Spirit. 


But even this decree, as it is now generally 
called, which had the authority, as we may ſay, 


of the whole college of apoſtles, does not ſeem 


to have been reliſned by all chriſtians; as we 


may infer from the enmity which the Jewiſli con- 
verts in general bore to Paul, and from the 
Nazarenes, or Jewiſh chriſtians, never making 


uſe of his writings. For though they were not 
written in a language which they underſtood, it 
would not have been more difficult to procure a 
tranſlation 
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a tranſlation of them, than of the goſpel of Mat- 
thew, which was alfo probably written in Greek, 


Indeed, what is unjverfally acknowledged tg 
have been the ſtate of the Jewiſh © chriſtians 
could not have been true, if they had had the ſame 
ideas that were afterwards entertained, of the 
conſtant inſpiration of the apoſtles and evange- 
liſts. A great part of them rejected the account 
of our Lord's miraculous conception, and thougſi 
they made uſe of the goſpel of Matthew in He- 
brew, they omitted the two firſt chapters, in 
which it is aſſerted; not, as far as appears, 
queſtioning their being written by Matthew, but 
not thinking the contents of them ſufficiently well 
founded ; and yet they did not, on account of this 
dillErenge of opinion, ceaſe to communicate with 
one another. Nor does Juſtin Martyr, who mentions 


their opinion long afterwards, paſs any cenſure 


upon them on account of it. He only ſays that 
he cannot think as they did; and what is more 
remarkable, he does not mention the authority 


of Matthew and Luke, as what was deciſive 


againſt them. Theſe Jewiſh chriſtians would 
certainly have treated the goſpel of Luke in the 
ſame manner as they did that of Matthew, if 


they had been acquainted with it, and had 


thought proper to make uſe it of at all. 


When the Jewiſh church was firſt formed, 
and indeed ſo late as the publication of the 


oe many of the n would think 1 
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ſelves as gobd judges of the hiſtory of OHPIR; as 
the evangeliſts themſelves. They did not want 
thoſe books for their own uſe, and would judge 
concerning the contents of them, as they would 
concerning other books which implied an appeal 
to living wirneſſes. That the books were gene- 
rally received, and not immediately rejected by 


thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, is a proof 
that the hiſtory which they contained is in the 


main authentic, but by no means proves that 


every minute circumſtance in them is true. In- 


deed, the evangeliſts varying from one another 


in many particulars (Which may be ſeen in the 
diſſertations ptefixed to my Harmony of © 2 25 


pels) proves that they wrote partly fro 


4 


* 
N 
8 


Re, ITE ads at Sith enn 2 
Like other credible hiſtorians, all the eyange-.. 
liſts agree in the main things, but they, differ... 
exceedingly"in the order of their narrative, and 


4 


the enemies of chriſtianity to have ſaid, that 
they muſt have been written by combination, 


and therefore chat the hiſtory has not tlie con- 
current teſtimony of independent witnefſts ; | 


Vor. II. 


4 and 


mM r 
of little conſequence, and partly from the bet 
information which they could collect from &ther 


nol marunge n 
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with reſpect to incidents of little cqnle-.. 
quence; and to contend for any thing more than 
this is in effect to injure their credibility. If the 
agreement among them had been as exact as 
ſome pretend, it would have been natural for 
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anch the exactneſs contended for cannot be 


proved, the authority of the Nr muſt be 
* 10 MBE 1818015 'F ton 
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 ® Beſides, Wat would have been M uſe of 
appointing twelve apoſtles, or witneſſes of the 
lite and refürrection bf Chriſt, if their teſtimony was 
not naturally ſufficient to eſtabliſh the credibility 
of the facts; and what would have ſignified even 
the original inſpiration, unleſs all error in tran- 
ſcribing, and tranſlating; &c. had been prevented, 
by the fame miraculous interpoſition, in all ages, 
and in all nations afterwards. Having writren 
more furgely on this ſubject in my Inſtitutes of 
natural and revealed religion, and alſo in the 
preface to my Harmeny of the goſpels, to thoſe 
works I beg leave to refer any readers with re- 
ſpect to this ſubject. I would alſo refer them 
to what I have written under the ſignature of Pauli- 
nus in the Theological Repoſitory, in which I think I 
have ſhewn, that the apoſtle Paul often reaſons in- 
concluſively, and therefore that he wrote as any 
other perſon, of his turn of mind and thinking, 
and in his ſituation, would have written, with- 
cout any particular inſpiration. Facts, ſuch as I 
think I have there alledged, are ſtubborn things, 
4 and: all . be eee to them. 


i 


| Not only the Neale but Ghriſtians of 
other denominatiotis alſo, rejected ſeveral of the 
books of our New Teſtament, and without de- 


nying the eg of them (for with 2 


und of the Srripikres, &. 37 I 


they are not, in general; charged) hut bebauſe 


they did not approve of their contents Thus 
the Gnoſticks in general made but little uſe of 
the canonical books, and pleaded the authority 
of tradition, and the Helceſaites, in the time of 
the emperor Philip, are ſaid to have rejected all 
the epiſtles of Paul, though the da 


them was never queſtioned, 


* 7% 
73. 


When 8 8 apoſtles were 8 authority of 
their writings would naturally riſe, and appeals 
would be made to them when controverſies aroſe 
in the church. And this natural and univerſal 
deference to the opinion of the apoſtles produced, 
doubt not, at length, the opinion of their in- 
fallibility. Their authority was alſo juſtly op- 
poſed to the many idle traditions that were 
pretended to by ſome of the early heretics, 
and to the ſpurious goſpels that were written 
after the four had acquired credit. Till that time 
there could be no inducement to write otliers, and 
notwithſtanding the reception that ſome of the 
forged goſpels met with in certain places, they 
never operated to the diſcredit of the four ge- 
nuine ones (and indeed they were only written 
as ſupplemental to them) it appears that they 

were eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the genuine goſpels, 

and did not retain any credit long. And what 
we are able to collect of, them at this day is 
enough to ſatisfy us, that they were, not 8 
| OOH e eg. | ' 
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Phe Jews, in forming their canon of ſacred 
bodksj ſeem in general ith have made it a rult 
to comprise within their code all books written 
by prophets; and therefore though they had other 
books, which they valued, and might think very 
uſeful in the conduct of life, they never read them 
in their ſynagogues. "Theſe books were after- 
wards called apochryphal, conſiſting of pieces of 
very different character, partly hiſtorical, and 
partly moral. N 


Theſe apocryphal books were not much uſed 
by chriſtians, till they were found to favour ſome 
ſuperſtitious opinions and practices, the riſe of 
which I have already traced, and eſpecially the 
worſhip of ſaints. For at the council of Laodi- 
cea, in 364, the Hebrew canon was adopted. 
But in the third council of Carthage, in 39), 
the apochryphal books were admitted, as ca- 
nonical and divine, and were therefore allowed 
to be read in public, eſpecially Eccleſiaſticus, 
Wiſdom, Tobit, Judith, and the two books of 
Maccabees. The popes Innocent, Gelaſius, and 
Hormiſdas confirmed the decrees of this council“. 


The church having afterwards adopted the 
verſion of Jerom, which followed the Hebrew 
canon, the apocryphal books began to loſe the 
authority which they had acquired ; and it was 
never fully reeſtabliſhed, till the council of 


* Sueur, A, D. 397. Baſnage, vol. 3. p- 460. 
3 Florence 
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and of the Scriptures Sc. 


N nnr ut „ess 51 * 
Jloreneoiins 401 5 ad then 164 LY 
pally to give credit to the doctrine of purgatary. 
It was for a ſimilar reaſon that the coundit 
of Trent made a decree to the ſume purpaſg 
Alſo; though before the ſecond council of Nice 
the ſcriptures alone were conſidered: as, the 
ſtandard of faith, it was then decreed, for the 
firſt time, that they who: hs pied aan 
ſhould be excommunicated f. ter with 


_ 
: 


Notwithſtanding the apparently little founda- 
tion which many of the popiſh doctrines have in 


the ſcriptures, it was very late before any mea- 
ſures were taken to prevent the common people 


from uſing them, Indeed, in the dark ages, 
there was no occaſion for any ſuch precaution, 
few perſons, even among the great and the beſt 
educated, being, able to read at all, The Scla- 
vonians, who. were converted to chriſtianity at 
the end of the ninth century, petitioned to have 
the ſervice in their own language, and it Was. 
granted to them. Pope John the eighth, to 
whom the requeſt was made, thanked God that 
the Sclavonian character had been invented, be- 
cauſe God would be praiſed in that language. 
He ordered, however, that the goſpels ſhould be 
read in Latin, but that afterwards they ſhould 
be interpreted to the people, that they might 
underſtand them, as was done, he ſays, in e 
churches}. 


* Baſnage,. vol. 3. p. 463. 465. f Ib. p. 498. 
bis 10; * 1 Ib. P · 471. 
Aa 3 But 
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But afterwards, Wratiſlas king of Bohemia 
applying to Gregory te enk for leave to 
celebrate divine ſerviee in the ſame Sclavonian 
tongue! it was abſodutely reſuſed. For, faid 
this pope, after conſidering of it, it appeared 
chat God choſe that the ſcripture ſhould 
ee be obſcure in ſome places, leſt if it was 
e clear” to all the world, it ſhould be deſpiſed; 
ce and alſo lead people into errors, being ill 
d underſtood by their ignorance.“ This, ſays 
Fleur), was the beginning of ſuch prohibi- 
tlonsꝰ. L109 -/) 


The vealtice of the church of Rome at pre- 
ſent is very various. In Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
and in general 1 in all thoſe countries in which the 
ihquifition is eſtabliſhed, the reading of the 
ſcriptures is forbidden. France was divided on 
this ſubject, the Janſeniſts allowing it, and the 
Jeſuits refuſing it. For the council of Trent 
having declared the vulgate verſion of the Bi- 
ble'to be authentic, the Jeſuits rnaintained, that 
this was meant to be a prohibition of any other 
verſion F. 


After the council of Trent this evil was 
much increaſed. For the biſhops aſſembled at 
Bologna, by order of Julius the third, advi- 
ſed that the reading of the ſcriptures | ſhould 
be permitted as little as poſſible, becauſe the 


A. D. 1080. 1 Baſnage vol. 3. p. 468. 
power 


and f the: Seriptures, $550) 37 5 


power of the popes had always been the great- 
eſt when they were the leaſt read; alledging that it 
was the ſcriptures which had raiſed; the dreadful 
tempeſt with which the church was, almoſt, funk, 
and that no perſon ought to be permitted to 
know more of them than is contained in the 
maſs. His ſucceſſor profited by this advice, 
and put the bible into the lee of ene 
books ®, . 5 

The cardinal Cuſa, in b to jullity the 
condemnation of Wickliffe, in the council of 
Conſtance, ſaid that the ſcriptures muſt be ex- 
plained according to the preſent doctrine of 
the church; and that when the inſtitutions of 
the church change, the explication of the ſcrip- 
ture ſhould change alſo; and the council of 
Trent has decided that traditions ought, to be 
received with the ſame reſpe& as the ſcrip- 
tures, becauſe they have the ſame authority}. 


So much were the Roman catholics chagrin- 
ed at the advantage which Luther, and the 
other reformers, derived from the ſcriptures, ' 
that, on ſome occaſions, they ſpoke of them 
with fo much indignation and diſreſpect, as 
is inconſiſtent with the belief of their authority, 
and of chriſtianity itſelf. Prieras, maſter of the 
ſacred palace, writing againſt Luther, advances 
theſe two... propoſitions, viz.. that the {criptures 


* Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 475 f Ib. p. 489. 
A a4 derive 
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deniv/t»:olly their: avthonity from the chufch and 
theinae and that indulgences, being eſtabliſhed 
by thetahurth .dndby: the pope, have a greater 
authority than the ſexiptures. „ How. do we 
ni. ſay qſome of theſe writers, that the 
«books which: bear the name of Moſes are his, 
« ſince We have not the originals, and if we had 
« them, there is no perſon who knows the hand 
cc writing of Moſes ? Beſides, how do we know 
ce that all that Moſes has ſaid is true? Were 
ce the evangeliſts witneſſes of all that they write? 
« And if they were, might they not be defeCtive 
* 1 memory, or even impoſe upon us? Every 
c man is capable of 2 and being 
« deceived“.“ 


All the popes, however, have not ſhewn the 
ſame dread of the ſcriptures. For Sixtus the fifth 
cauſed an Italian tranſlation of the bible to be 
publiſhed, though the zealous catholics were 
much offended at it f. 


So much were the minds of all men oppreſſed 
with a reverence for antiquity, and the traditions 
of the church, at the time of the reformation, 
that the proteſtants were not a little embarraſſed 
by it in their controverſy with the catholics; 
many of the errors and abuſes of popery being 
diſcovered in the earlieſt chriſtian writers, after 


9 Baſnage, vol. 3. p. 455, &e. 
+ Hiſtoire des Papes, vol. 5. p. 80. 


the 


and of ir ohne, G. 0 


the apoſtolical age. But at preſent alb pioteſtanti 
ſeem to entertain a joſt opinion of ſuchꝭ authority, 
and ta think with Chillingworth, thut rb»⁵S H 
alone is the religion of proteſtants; * We may hw 
erer, be very much embarraſſed by entertaining 
even this opinion in its greateſt rigour; as T have 
en in m an W dal 
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. The Hiſtory of the MonasTic Liss. 


Tuwz INTRODUCTI ON. 


ESIDES thoſe miniſters of the chriſtian 
church whoſe titles we meet with in the 
New Teſtament, but whoſe powers and prero- 
gatives have been prodigiouſly increaſed from 
that time to the preſent, we find that, excepting 
the popes alone, no leſs conſpicuous a figure was 
made by other orders of 'men, of whom there-1s not 
ſo much as the leaſt mention in the books of 
ſcripture, or the writings of the apoſtolical age. 
I mean the monks, and religious orders of a 
ſimilar conſtitution, which have more or leſs of 2 
religious character, 


The 


the Monaſtic Life. 379 


The ſet of opinions which laid the foundation 
for the whole buſineſs of monkery, came origi- 
nally from the Eaſt, and had been adopted by 
ſome of the Greek philoſophers, eſpecially Plato, 
viz. that the ſoul of man is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
and that its powers are clogged, and its virtues 
impeded, . by its connection with the body. 
Hence they inferred that the greateſt perfection 
of mind is attained by the extenuation and mor- 
tification of its corporcal incumbrance. This. 
notion operating with the indolent and melan- 
choly turn of many perſons in the ſouthern hat 


climates of Aſia, and eſpecially of Egypt, led 


them to affe& an auſtere ſolitary life, as deſtitute 
as poſſible of every thing that might pamper the 
body, or that is adapted to gratify thoſe appetites 
and paſſions which were ſuppoſed to bave their 
ſeat in the fleſh. Hence aroſe the notion of the 
greater purity and excellency of celibacy, as well 
as a fondneſs for a retired and unſocial life, 
which has driven ſo many perſons in all ages 
from the ſociety of their brethren, to live eitheg 
in abſolute ſolitude, or with perſons of the ſame 
gloomy turn with themſelves, It is the, ſame 


principle, that made eſſenes among the Jews, 


monks among chriſtians, derviſes among Ma- 
hometans, and fakirs among Hindoos 


How apt chriſtians were to be ſtruck with 


the example of the heathens in this reſpect, we 


ſee in Jerom, who takes notice that paganiſm 


had many obſervances which, to the reproach 


even 
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evenivfwhriſtiansy implied a great ſtrictueſs ot 
manner and diſeipline. , Juno,” ſays he, 4 bas 
ce her priuſte ſſvs, devoted to one huſband; Veſta 
hey perpetual virgins; and other idols their 
cc prĩeſts alſo, under vows of chaſtity . . SOT! 


The perſecution of ' chriſtians by the Heathen 

ermperors, and conſequently the more imminent 
hazard that attended living in cities, eſpecially 
with' the incumbrance of families, was another 
cireurmſtance that contributed to drive many of 
the primitive chriſtians into defarts and unfre- 
quented places. The! irruptions of the northern 
nations into the Roman empire had an effect of 
the ſerne kind, making all cities leſs ſafe and 
comſbrtable. Moreover, when the great perſe- 
ctitions were over, and conſequently the boaſted 
own bf martyrdom could not be obtained in a 
regular way, many perſons inflicted: upon 
themſelves a kind of voluntary martyrdom, in 
abandoning the world and all the enjoyments of 
life. -*Gregory Nazianzen, celebrating the auſte- 
rity of cke monks of his country, ſays that ſome of 
them, through an exceſſive zeal, killedithemſelves, 
in order to be releaſed from a wicked world . It 
is pofſible, however, — 4 
kin themſelves, or intendito do it, but only died 

in conſequence of 'depriving themſelves of the 
uſuat comforts of life. It was theſe auſterities, 


Middleton's Letters, p. 238. 
#167 & + Jortin's Remarks, vol 3. p. 22. 


joined 
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joined wich ſuch A revelations, and intie 
mate communications with! heaven, as have uſual- 
ly accompanied them, that was the great recam- 
— of Montaniſm. The 8 
Tertullian ſays, had the ſame rule of faith, but 
more faſting and leſs marrying, than other > 


Thefe notions, and theſe cireumſtances con- 
curring, particular texts of ſcripture were eaſily, 
found that ſeemed to countenance auſterities in 
general, and celibacy in particular; as that ſaying, 
of our Saviour Matt. xix. 12. There are ſome who. 
make themſelves Eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven 
fake. He that" can receive it, let him receive. it; 
and Paul's ſaying, 1 Cor. vii. 38. He that giveth, 
in marriage does well, but he that giveth not in 
marriage doth better. Both theſe paſſages, how 
ever, probably relate to the times of perſecution, 
in which it is either abſolutely neceſſary to 


domeſtic ſociety, or at leaſt in which it is moſt, 
convenient to be free from every atachment of 
that kind; that when men were perſecuted in 
one city, they might, with more | eaſe, 40 leſs 
dittreſs of mind, Ty 3 do uot iro 
3 151330 i 
But on every other 8 marriage is ſpoken 
* in the moſt honourable terms in the ſcriptures, 
and is, indeed, neceſſary for: the propagation: 
of the human ſpecies. Beſides, Paul makes it 


De Jejuniis, Cap. 1. Opera, p. $44- 
a mark 


abandon the ſatisfaction of family relations, and 
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a mark of that man of fin, or antichriſtian Power, 
which was to ariſe in the latter times, that it was 
to forbid to marry; a8 well as to make uſe of 
meats, which God hath created to be received with 
thankſgiving. v2 Tim. iv. 3. In fact, theſe 
two circumſtances, greatly contribute to point 
out che church of Rome, as the principal ſeat of 
alien corruption, of which ſo much 
is ſaid, and againſt which we are fo, earngſtly 
. Eautioned, in the books, of the New Teſtament. 


Beſides, mens paſſions are far from being im- 
proved, by the long continuance; of this miſe- 
rable and ſolitary ſtate. Inſtead of approach- 
ing by this means, as they vainly pretended, 
to the life of angels, they rather fink them- 
ſelves to the condition of brutes, and ſome of 
the moſt worthleſs or ſavage kinds. Alſo, living 
without labour themſelves (as in time the monks 
came to do) and upon the labour of others, 
and without adding to the number or ſtrength 
of the community, they certainly defeat the 
great purpoſes of their creation, as ſocial, beings; 
and are not only a dead weight, upon the com- 
munity, but, in many caſes, a real eyil and nui- 
ſance, in thoſe ſtates in which they are eſta- 
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Ter, is always (inertia uncertzin ha 
fabulous in the antiquities of all ſoCeties, 
and it is fo in thoſe of the monks. The'monks 
themſelves acknowledge the firſt of their order 
to have been one Paul, at” Egyptian, who in 
the ſeventh perſecution, or about the year 260, 
retired into a private cave, where he is ſald to 
have lived many years, unſeen by any ' perſon, 
till one Anthony found him juſt before his 
death, put him into lis grave, and followed 
His "ERNIE. F 


This Anthony, finding many others diſpoſed 
to rs of the ſame mode of life, reduced them 
into ſome kind of order; and the regulations 
which he made for the monks of Egypt were 
ſoon introduced into Paleſtine and Syria by his 
diſciple = Rp into Meſopotamia by Aones 
and Ei genius, and into Armenia by Euſtachius 
biſhop of Sebaſtia. From the Eaſt this gloomy 
inſtitution paſſed into the Weſt; Baſil carrying 
it into Greece, and Ambroſe into Italy. St. 
Martin, the celebrated biſhop of Tours, firſt 
Terre it in Gaul, and his funeral is ſaid to 

ave been attended by no leſs than two thouſand 
monks 
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monks. But the weſtern monks never attained 
6 


N 


The cnaader of chefs monks in very early times 
was ſo great, as almoſt to exceed belief. Fleury 
ſays, that in Egypt alone they were computed, 
at the end of the fourth century, to exceed 
ſeventy thouſand $. Wich this increaſing num- 
ber many diſorders were neceſſarily introduced 
among them. At the end of the fourth century 
the monks were obſerved to be very inſolent 
and licentious; and having power with the 
people, they would ſometimes even force cri- 
minals from the hands of juſtice, as they were 
going to execution f. In the time of Auſtin 
many real or pretended monks went ſtrolling 
about, as hawkers and pedlars, ſelling bones and 
relics of martyrs . | 


The increaſe of monks was much favoured 
by the .laws of chriſtian princes, and the en- 
cauragement of the popes, as well as by the 
ſtrang. recommendation of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
writers af .thoſe times. Juſlinian made a law 
that a ſon ſhould not be diſinherited for be- 
coming a monk contrary to his father's will; 
and Jovian appointed that whoeyer courted 4 


nun, and enticed her to marry, ſhould be put 


to death. But this law, being thought too 


* Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 307. + uo a 8. 


+ Sueur, 4. D. 399. 
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ſevere, was afterwards mitig ted. 285 
biſhop of Rome, ordered — monks and vi 

who married after their conſecration to God 
ſhould be baniſhed from their monaſterſes, and "and 


pe; 


ſame-pope ordered that biſhops and — — 
were married, and had any commerce with * their” 
wives, ſhould be degraded from their office 8. 


The gue in which the writers of os 


times recommended a monkiſh life was ſome- ö 


times ſhocking and blaſphemous, eſpecially that 


of Jerom, who was the greateſt advocate for 


it in his time. Writing to Euſtochium the nun, 
he calls her his lady, becauſe ſhe was the, /por/e _ 
of Cbriſt; and he reminds her mother, that ſhe 
* the honour to be God's bon wa. i lawf. * 
Many women were n of angülb- 
ing themſelves by ſome of the peculiarities ok 
the monkiſſi life in theſe early times, devo- 


ting chemſelves, as they imagined, to God, and 
living in virginity, but at firſt without form- 


ing themſelves into regular eommunities. Jerom 


prevailed upon many women in Rome to em- 


brace; this kind of life; but they continued in 

their own: houſes, from which ti. ey even made 
* Jortin's Remarks, vol. 4. p. 27. 38. 6 Sueur A. P. 385. 
+ Ad. Euſtochium Ep. 22. Opera, vol. 1. p. 140. 144. 
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visits and it appears by an epitaph which he 
wrote for Marulla, that before her there was 
no woman of condition in Rome who lived in 
this manner; the common people of that city 
conſidering it as diſreputable, on account of 
the novelty of the thing“. Theſe early nuns 
were only diſtinguiſhed by wearing a veil, that 
was given them by the biſhop of the place. 
It was not till the year 567 that queen Radi- 
gonda founded the firſt monaſtery for women 
in France, which was confirmed by the council 
of Tours}. Ge 


No perfect uniformity can be expected in 
the cuſtoms and modes of living among men, 
and leaſt of all men whoſe imaginations were 
ſo eccentric as thoſe of the monks. According- 
ly we find almoſt endleſs diſtinctions among 
them, ſome chooſing to live in one manner, 
and ſome in another. And in later times when 
they formed themſelves into regular ſocieties, 
and laid themſelves under an abſolute engage- 
ment to live according to certain rules, we find 
above a hundred kinds of them, who aſſumed 
different names, generally from their reſpect- 
ive founders. But theſe diviſions and ſubdi- 
viſions were the offspring of late ages. 


The moſt early diſtinction among them was 
only that of thoſe who lived quite ſingle and 


* -Suepr, A. D. 382. + Ib. 567. 
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independent, and thoſe wh ved in cofmpa- 
nies. The latter were called Cvnobises in Gieek, 
in Latin Monks (though that term originally de. 
noted an abſolutely ſolitary life) and ſorfſetims 
friars from fratres, frerts, brethren, on "account 
of their living together as brothers, in one family. 
Theſe had a preſident called abbot, or father, und 
the place where they * was 3 mo- 
naſteryꝛ. 


— ” 
11001 

1 10 

— 


On the other hand, thoſe who lived fngle were 
often called eremites or hermits, and commonly 
frequented caves and deſarts. And ſome make 
a farther diſtinction of theſe into Auacborites, 
whoſe manner of life was ſtill more ſavage, li- 
ving without tents or cloathing, and only upon 
roots, or other ſpontaneous productions of the 
earth. In Egypt ſome were called ' Sarabites. 
Theſe led a wandering life, and maintained them- 


ſelves chiefly by ſelling relics, and oy een 
by various kinds of Ong 4. 


In early times it was not uncommon Gon per- 
ſons to paſs from one of theſe modes of life 
to the other; and in later ages it was ſomerimes 
found to be very advantageous to the revenues 
of the ſociety, for the monks to become her- 
mits for a time, retiring from the monaſtery 
with the leave of the abbot, Theſe being much 


revered by the people, often got rich by their 
1. Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 30g. 
he, B b 2 alms, 
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alms, and then depoſited their treaſures in their 
monaſteries“. 


Perſons who live in proteſtant countries or 
indeed in Roman catholic countries at preſent, 
can form no idea of the high reſpect and reve- 
rence with which monks were treated in early 
times. They were univerſally conſidered as 
beings of a higher rank and order than the reſt 
of mankind, and even ſuperior to the prieſts; 
and where- ever they went, or could be found, the 
people crowded to them, loading them with 
alms, and begging an intereſt in their prayers. 
In this light, however, they were regarded in 
general. For ſome perſons may be found who 
thought ſenſibly in every age, and conſequently 
looked with contempt upon this ſpurious kind of 
religion, and affectation of extraordinary ſanctity, 


In the fourth century, when all chriſtian coun- 
tries ſwarmed with monks, we find one who, 
though he choſe that mode of life, was ſenſible 
of the ſuperſtitious notions that were very preva- 
lent with reſpect to it, and ſtrenuouſly remonſtra- 
ted againſt them. This was Jovinian, who to- 
wards the concluſion of that century taught, firlt 
at Rome, and afterwards at Milan, that all who, 
lived according to the goſpel have an equal title 
to the rewards of heaven; and conſequently that 


Simon on Church Revenues, p. 55. 


they 
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they who paſſed their days in unſocial celibacy, 
and ſevere mortifications, were in no reſpect 
more acceptable in the ſight of God than thoſe 
who lived virtuouſly in the ſtate of marriage. 
But theſe ſenſible opinions were condemned, firſt 
by the church of Rome, and afterwards by Am- 
broſe biſhop of Milan, in a council held in the 
year 390. The emperor Honorius ſeconded the 
proceedings of the council, and baniſhed Jovi- 
nian as an heretic, The famous Jerom, alſo, 
wrote in a very abuſive manner againſt the trea- 
tiſe of Jovinian, in which he maintained the 
above-mentioned opinions. 


g 3: T.1Q-N II, 


The Hiſtory of the Monks after the Fall of the 
Weftern Empire. 


1 given the preceding account of 
the origin and nature of the monkiſh eſta- 
bliſhments, I proceed, in launching out into the 
dark ages, to point out the ſteps by which theſe 
monks attained that amazing power and influence 
which they acquired in the later ages, and to 
note other remarkable facts in their hiſtory, 
thewing both the good and the evil that aroſe 
from their inſtitution. 


Bb 3 The 
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The primitive monks, courting ſolitude, were 
equally abſtracted from the affairs of the world, 
and thofe of the church; and yet, by degrees, 
a very - conſiderable part of the buſineſs in both 
departments came to be done by them. The 
principal circumſtance” that favoured their ad- 
vancement, and made their introduction into 
public life in a manner neceſſary, was the great 
ignorance of the ſecular clergy. For by this 
term the common clergy began to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, on account of their living more after 
the manner of the world; while the monks, 
on account of their living according to an exact 
rule, got the name of regulars, and religious. 
The monks ſpending a great part of their time 
in contemplation, many of them were induced 
to give ſome attention to letters, and ſoon at- 
tained a manifeſt ſuperiority over the clergy in 
that reſpect; and the chriſtian church was never 
without great occaſion for learned men. 


Several hereſies, in particular, ſpringing up 
in the church, and ſome learned monks very 
ably oppoſing them, it was found convenient to 
draw them from their ſolitude, and to ſettle them 
in the ſuburbs of cities, and ſometimes in the 
cities themſelves, that they might be uſeful to 
the people. In conſequence of this, many 
of them, applying to ſtudy, got into holy 
orders. This was much complained of for 
ſome time ; but being found uſeful to the biſhops 
themſelves, both in ſpiritual and temporal affairs, 
=} 6Þ + 9.0 thoſe 
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thoſe biſhops who were fond of a numerous 
clergy, and wanted fit men to carry on their 
ſchemes, gave them conſiderable offices; + not 
imagining that they were encouraging a ſet of 
men, who would - afterwards ſupplant. mem; in 
their dignities and revenues *, 


Originally the monks, being ſubject to the 
biſhops, could do nothing without their conſent. 
They could not even chooſe their own abbot. 
But the election of an abbot being ſometimes 
appointed by their inſtitutions to be made by the 
monks of the community, they firſt obtained 
from the biſhops the power of chooſing their 
abbot, according to the tenor of their conſtitu- 
tions. Afterwards they ſometimes got from the 
biſhops exemptions from epiſcopal juriſdiction. 
But when the popes got the power of granting 
ſuch exemptions, they commonly gave, or fold, 
to the monks as many of them as they pleaſed, 
ſo that their power grew with that of the popes f. 


In the ſeventh century pope Zacharias granted 
to the monaſtery of mount Caſſin an exemption 
from all epiſcopal juriſdiction, ſo that it was ſubject 
to the pope only. Similar exemptions had been 
obtained in the preceding century, but they were 
very rare. In time they came to be univerſal, 
and were even extended to the chapters of re- 
gular cathedrals. In return for thoſe privileges, 


* Simon on Church Revenues, p- 35+ f Ib. p. 65. 
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the monks were diſtinguiſhed by a boundleſs 
devotion to the ſee of Rome. Theſe abuſes 
were checked, but not effectually, by the coun- 
cils of Conſtance and Trent 8. 


The firſt introduction of monks into holy 
orders, was by the permiſſion which they ob- 
tained to have prieſts of their own body, for the 
purpoſe of officiating in their monaſteries, to which 
there could be no great objection; it being for 
the convenience of the ſecular prieſts themſelves, 
as well as of the monaſtery; and eſpecially as, 
with reſpect to qualification for the office, they 
were ſuperior to the prieſts themſelves. The 
firſt privilege they obtained of this kind was 
from Boniface the third ; but their eccleſiaſtical 
power was completed, and made equal to that 
of the other clergy, by Boniface the fourth, in 
606. They could then preach, baptize, hear 
confeſſions, abſolve, and do every thing that 
any prieſt could do. Upon this the monks 
began to be, in a great meaſure, independent of 
the biſhops, refuſing to ſubmit to their orders, 
on the pretence that they were contrary to their 
rules of diſcipline, and always appealing to the 
popes, who were ſure to decide in their favour. 


The monks, beſides theology, ſtudied likewiſe 
the canon and civil laws, . and alſo medicine; 
ſtudies which they began through charity, but 


& Anecdotes, p. 298, 303. | 
which 
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which they continued for intereſt. They were 
therefore forbidden by Innocent the ſecond, in 
1131, to ſtudy either civil law or medicine. 
But in the beginning of the following century - 
they were allowed to be advocates for the re- 
gulars. Theſe things, ſays Fleury, brought 
them too much into the world“. 


The clergy were ſoon aware of the encroach- 
ments of the monks both upon their ſpiritual 
power, and upon their revenues, But the tide 
of popularity was ſo ſtrongly in their favour, 
that all attempts to withſtand it were in vain.” 
At the council of Chalcedon it was ordered that 
the monks ſhould be wholly under the juriſ- 
dition of the biſhops, and meddle with no affairs, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical, without their permiſſion, 
But this, and all other regulations for the ſame 
purpoſe, availed nothing, bath the popes, and 
the rich laity, favouring the monks. When 
Gregory the ſeventh made a law to compel lay- 
men to reſtore whatever had been in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the church, ſuch reſtitutions were ge- 
nerally made either to the cathedral churches, 
where the clergy conformed to a regular mo- 
naſtic life, or to the monaſteries, and ſeldom to 
thoſe pariſh churches to which the eſtates had 
originally belonged f. 


* Eighth Diſcourſe, p. 17. 
+ Simon on Church Revenues, p. 67. 
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An later times the endowments of monaſteries 
were equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe of the 
churches; and the inf uence of the monks with 
the popes and the temporal princes being gene- 
rally ſuperior to that of the clergy, they uſed, 
in many places, to claim the vitbes, and other 
church dues. When churches depended upon 
monaſteries, they appointed monks to officiate 
in them, and appropriated the tithes to the uſe 
of the monaſtery. Alfo biſhops were often 
gained by the monks to ſuffer them to put 
vicars or curates into churches, which they 
pretended to depend upon monaſteries ; and 
in other reſpects alſo, they encroached upon the 
rights of the clergy. | 


The monks having taken advantage of the 
Ignorance of the ſecular prieſts, and having got 
the government of many churches committed 
to them, it was not eaſy to turn them out, and 
re-eſtabliſh the ſecular clergy in their places; 
and on this acconnt there happened the greateſt 
conteſts between the canons and the monks, eſpe- 
cially in England; where the monks had deprived 
the canons of their canonſhips, and even obliged 
the ſecular prieſts to turn monks, if they would 
enjoy their benefices. All the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury had been monks from the time of 
that Auſtin whom Gregory ſent into England, 
to the reign of Henry the firſt. But, at length, 


t Simon on Church Revenues. p. 67. 


all 
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all the biſhops in England declared, chat they 
would have no monk for their primate; and by 
degrees they began to take the | perro 
the pr into their own hands Tf. 2.50q Il 


1 Vie 


In the ninth century many monks were taken 
from the monaſteries, and even placed at the 
head of armies; and monks and abbots frequently 
diſcharged the functions of ambaſſadors, and 
miniſters of ſtate. For upon the very ſame ac- 
count that the clergy in general were better 
qualified for theſe offices than laymen, viz. in 
point of learning and addreſs, the regular clergy 
had the advantage of the ſecular, 


The monks, and eſpecially the mendicant 
orders, aſſumed ſo much, and got ſo much power 
both ſpiritual and temporal into their hands, 
ſome time before the reformation, that all the 
biſhops, clergy, and univerſities in Europe were 
engaged in a violent oppoſition, to them. And 
it was in this quarrel that the famous Wickliffe 
firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in 1360; and from 
thence he proceeded to attack the pontifical 
power itſelf. 


Before the ſixth century there was no dif. 
tinction of orders among monks, but a monk 
in one place was received as a monk in any other. 
But afterwards they fubdivided themſelves into 


Simon on Church Revenues, p. 74. 
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ſocieties altogether diſtinct from one another; 
and ſo far were they from conſidering all monks 
as friends and brothers, that they often enter- 
tained the moſt violent enmity againſt each 
other; eſpecially thoſe who formed themſelves 
on the ſame general plan, and afterwards divided 
from them on ſome trifling difference in cuſtoms 
or habits. 


This diſtinction of orders began with Benedict 
of Nurſia, who in 529 inſtituted a new order of 
monks, which preſently made a moſt rapid pro- 
greſs in the Weſt; being particularly favoured 
by the church of Rome, to the intereſt of which 
it was greatly devoted. In the ninth century 
this order had ſwallowed up all the other de- 
nominations of monks f. 


Notwithſtanding the extreme profligacy of 
the manners of many of theſe monks, their num- 
ber and reputation would hardly be credible, 
but that the moſt authentic hiſtory bears teſti- 
mony to it, What the number of them was in 
Egypt, at a very early period, has been mentioned 
already. Preſently afterwards, viz. in the fifth 
century, the monks are ſaid to have been ſo 
numerous, that large armies might have been 
raiſed'out of them, without any ſenſible diminu- 
tion of their body. And yet this was not to be 
compared to their numbers in later ages; and 


+ Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 449- 


almoſt 
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almoſt every century produced new ſpecies of 
them, and no age abounded more with, them 
than that which immediately preceded: the 
reformation . +60 


In the ſeventh century the heads of rich 
families were fond of deyoting their children to 
this mode of life, and thoſe who had lived pro- 
fligate lives generally made this their laſt refuge, 
and then left their eſtates to the monaſteries. This 
was deemed ſufficient to cancel all forts of crimes, 
and therefore the embracing of this way of life 
was ſometimes termed a ſecond baptiſm , 


In the eighth and ninth centuries, counts, 
dukes, and even kings, abandoned their honours, 
and ſhut themſelves up in monaſteries, under the 
notion of devoting themſelves entirely to God. 
Several examples of this fanatical extravagance 
were exhibited in Italy, France, Germany, Spain, 
and England. And others, repenting that they 
had not done this in time, put on the monaſtic 
habit on the approach of death, and choſe to be 
buried in it, that they might be conſidered as of 
the fraternity, and conſequently have the benefir 
of the prayers of that order. 


This moſt abject ſuperſtition continued to the 
fifteenth century. For even then we find many 
perſons made it an eſſential part of their laſt 


+ Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 446, &c. 
+ wills 
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wills, that their bodies ſhould be wrapped in 
old Dominican or Franciſcan habits, and be in- 
tetrred among the monłs of thoſe orders“. 

| It is ſaid that in all the centuries of chriſtiani- 
ty together, there were not ſo many foundations 
of monaſteries, both for men and women, or ſo 
rich and famous, as thoſe of the ſeventh and 
eighth centuries, eſpecially in France f. And 
when monaſteries were {o much increaſed, we are 
not ſurprized to find complaints of the want of 
good diſcipline among them. Accordingly, in 
the ninth century, the morals of the. monks were 
fo bad, that ſome reformation was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and this was attempted by Benedict, ab- 
bot of Aniane, at the inſtance of Lewis the Meek. 
He firſt reformed the monaſteries of Aquitaine, 
and then thoſe of all France, reducing all the 
monks, without exception, to the rule of the fa- 
mous Benedict of Mount Caſſin. This diſcipline 
continued in force a certain time, but the effect 
of it was extinct in leſs than a century. The ſame 
emperor alſo favoured the order of Canons, diſtri- 
buting them through all the provinces of his 
empire. He alſo inſtituted an order of Canoneſ*s, 


which Moſheim ſays was the firſt female conven 
in the chriſtian world F. 


In the tenth century the monkiſh diſcipline, 
which had been greatly decayed, was again revi- 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 164. + Sueur, A. D. 720. 
5 Moſheim, vol. 2, p. 128, 130. 
ved 
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ved in ſome meaſure by the authority of Odo 
biſhop of Clugny, whoſe rules were adopted by 
all the weſtern kingdoms in Chriſtendom. Thus 
we find ſucceſſive periods of reformation in the 
diſcipline of monaſteries. But no ſootier was the 
new and more auſtere kinds of monks eſtabliſhed, 
and got rich, than they became as diſſolute as 

their predeceſſors, which called for another revb- 
lution in their affairs; and theſe ſucceſſive pe- 
riods of rigour and of diſſoluteneſs continued rn 
down to the reformation. 


One of the firſt great cauſes of this relaxation 
of diſcipline in the monaſteries, was the invaſion 
of the Normans, whoſe ravages fell chiefly upon 
the monaſteries. For upon this, the monks be- 
ing diſperſed, and aſſembling where and how 
they could, the obſervance of their rules was im- 
poſſible, and many irregularities were introduced, 
Something of the ſame kind was the conſequence 
of the great plague in Europe, in 1348, when 
many of the monks died, and the remainder dif- 
perſed ; and having lived for ſome time without 
any regard to their rules, they could not without 
difficulty be brought to them again. a3 


A more general cauſe of the relaxation of diſ- 
cipline among all the orders of the monks, as 
Bernard obſerved, was their exemption from epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction *. 


* Fleury's Eighth Diſcourſe, p. 37. 
| Another 
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Another cauſe of the relaxation of their diſci- 
pline, was the multiplication of prayers and ſing- 
ing of pſalms; for they had added many to 
thoſe preſcribed by Benedict. This, ſays Fleury, 
left them no time for labour, of which Benedi& 
had ordered ſeven hours every day. This con- 
tempt of bodily labour was introduced by the 

northern nations, who were addicted to — 

and war, but deſpiſed agriculture and the arts“ 

Mental prayer, he adds, has been much boaſted 
of by the monks for the laſt five hundred years, 
It is, ſays he, an idle and equivocal exerciſe, and 
produced at length the error of the Beghards 
and Begvines, which was condemned at the 
councils of Viennaf. The original monks, he 
ſays, were a very different kind of men, and their 
diſcipline much more proper to produce a real 
mortification to the world, and to ſuppreſs inor- 
dinate affections. Theirs was a life of contem- 
plation and labour, by which they chiefly ſup- 
ported themſelves. The antient monks had no 
hair cloths, or chains, and there was no mention 
of diſcipline or flagellation among them F. 


Bodily labour, this writer obſerves, was like- 
wiſe excluded by the introduction of lay brothers 
into monaſteries, and this was another means of 
rhe corruption of their manners, the monks being 
the maſters, and the lay brothers being conſidered 
as ſlaves, and an order of perſons much below 


* Fleury's Eighth Diſc. p. 13. + Ib. p. 44, 45. Ib. p. 6. 
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chem, and ſubſervient to them. John Gualbert 
was the firſt who inſtituted lay brothers, in his mo- 
naſtery of Valombroſe, founded about 1040. To 
thoſe lay brothers were preſcribed a certain 
number of pater noſters, at each of their canonical 
hours; and that they might acquit themſelves of 


this duty without any omiſſion or miſtake, they 


carried grains of corn, or ſtrings, whence came 
the uſe of chaplets. The ſame diſtinction, he ſays, 
was afterwards carried into nunneries, though 
there was no pretence for it f. 


The monaſtic orders being almoſt all weal- 
thy and diffolute in the thirteenth century, the 
mendicant or begging friars, who abſolutely diſ- 
chimed all property, were then eſtabliſhed by 
Innocent the third, and patronized by ſucceed- 
ing pontiffs., Theſe increaſed ſo amazingly, 
that they became a burthen both to the people 
and to the church itſelf; and at length they 
were the occaſion of much greater diſorders 
than thoſe which they were introduced to redreſs. 


There is a remarkable reſemblance, as Mid- 
dleton obſerves, between theſe mendicant friars, 
and the mendicant prieſts among the pagans. 
The mendicant prieſts among the heathens, he 
ſays, who uſed to travel from houſe to houſe 
with ſacks on their backs, and from an opinion 
of their ſanctity raiſed contributions of money, 


| + Fleury's eighth Diſcourſe, p. 15, 
Vol. II. Cc &c. 
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&, fon the ſupport, of their fraternities, were 
the pictures of, the begging friars, who are 
always about the ſtreets in the ſame habits, and 
on the ſame errands, and never fail to carry 
home with them a good ſack full of proviſions 
fer the uſe of their convent “. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſorders, it muſt be 
acknowledged that the mendicant friars were 
inſtituted with the very beſt intention, and that 
they had for a conſiderable time a very good 
effect. St. Francis, the founder of this order, 
thought his inſtitute, by which he forbad his 
monks the uſe of gold, ſilver, or any kind of 
property, the pure goſpel; and it was of uſe, 
as Fleury obſerves, in a very- corrupt age, to 
recall the 1dea of charity and ſimple chriſtianity, 
and to ſupply the defe&t of ordinary paſtors; 
the greater part of whom were then ignorant or 


negligent, and many corrupt and ſcandalous f. 


The monks of the antient religious orders 
fell into great contempt after the introduction 
of the Mendicants, who filled the chairs in 
ſchools and churches, and by their labours ſup- 
plied the negligence and incapacity of the prieſts 
and other paſtors. But this contempt excited 


* Middleton's Letters, p. 220. 
+ Eighth Diſcourſe, p. 21. | 
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the emulation of the other offers, and made 
them apply to matters of literature $51u751q | 
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Afterwards the mendicant friars, on the 


pretence of charity, meddled with all affairs, 
public and private. They undertook” the ex- 
ecution of wills, and they even accepted of de- 
putations to negociate peace between cities and 
princes. The popes frequently employed them, 
as perſons intirely devoted to them, and who 
travelled at a ſmall expence; and ſometimes they 
made uſe of them in raiſing money. But what 
diverted them the moſt. from their proper pro- 
feſſion was the buſineſs of the inquiſition. By 
undertaking. to manage this court, they were 
transformed into magiſtrates, with guards and 
treaſures at their diſpoſal, and became terrible 
to every body 4. 


During three centuries the two fraternities 
of Mendicants, the Dominicans, and the Fran- 
ciſcans governed, with an almoſt univerſal and 
abſolute ſway, both church and ſtate, and main- 
tained the prerogative of the Roman pontiff, 
againſt kings, biſhops, and heretics, with in- 
credible ardor and ſucceſs. They were in thoſe 
times what the Jeſuits were afterwards, the life 
and ſoul of the whole hierarchy. Among other 
prerogatives, the popes empowered them to 
preach, to hear confeſſions, and to pronounce 


+ Eighth Diſcourſe, p. 32. f Ib. p. 27. 
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abſolutions, without any licence from the biſhops, 
and even without. conſulting them. The Fran. 
ciſcans had the chief management of the ſale 
of indulgences, and tlie Dominicans directed 
the inquiſition. | | 


3 - 17 7 


* he amazing credit of religious orders in 
general, and the reputation of their founders, 
made many perſons ambitious of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves in the ſame way ; and though the 
council of Lateran, in 1215, forbad the in- 
troduction of any more new religions, as they 
were called, the decree, as 'Fleury ſays, was 
in obſerved, For more were eſtabliſhed in the 
two centuries following, than in all the pre- 


ceding +. 


Beſides the monks, and regulars, there is 
another ſort of religious perſons, who, accord- 
ing to their inſtitution, bear the name of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, from whom are deſcended 
the knights of Malta; and ſimilar to them were 
the knights Templars, and the knights of the 
T evtonic order. Theſe orders had their origin 
in the time of the cruſades, and their firſt ob- 


& was to take care of the ſick and wounded, 


and afterwards to defend them, But they 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo much in their mi- 
litary n chat the order was ſoon filled 


+ Eighth Dees, p- 20. 
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with, men of 4 mill tary turn, and at length they 
were moſt depended ' upon for any military 
ſervice, Thus, from tlieir undertaking! che de- 
fence of their hoſpital, they undertook the de- 
fence of the Holy Land, and by degrees that 
of other chriſtian countries againſt all Mahome- 
tan powers. The knights of St. John were 
_ eſtabliſhed in 1090, and being driven from the 
Holy Land, they retired to Cyprus, then to 
Rhodes, and they are now ſettled at Malta. 


The knights templars were eſtabliſhed in 
1118, taking their name from their firſt houſe, 
which ſtood near the temple in Jeruſalem. ' This 
order grew very rich and powerful, but withal 
ſo exceedingly vicious, and it is ſaid atheiſtical, 
that, becoming obnoxious in France, Italy, and 
Spain, the pope was compelled to aboliſh the 
order in 1312. 


Other orders of knighthood, which had ſome- 
thing of religion in their inſtitution, were formed 
in teveral parts of Europe, whence aroſe what 
are called Commenderies, which were originally 
the office of taking care of the revenues be- 
_ longing to che military orders, in diſtant, places. 
The members of ſome of theſe orders may marry, 
and yet enjoy, under the title of Commanders, 
the church lands that are appropriated to their 
order. Philip the ſecond of Spain was, in this 
ſenſe, the greateſt prelate in the church, next to 
ihe pope ; becauſe he was the great maſter of the 

Ce 3 three 
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three military orders of Spain, and enjoyep a 
good part of the tithe of the church within his 
territories. The king of Spain, F. Simon, ſays, 
may always be the richeſt beneficiary in his king- 
dom; and by appropriating to his own uſe the 
revenues of his commanderies alone, may have 
enough to live like a king “. 


It may not be improper to add, in this place, 
that after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, many of 
the Latins remained ſtill in Syria; and retreating 
into the receſſes of mount Libanus, lived in a 
ſavage manner, and by degrees loſt all ſenſe both 
of religion and humanity F. 


The laſt order of a religious kind, of which ! 
think it of any conſequence to give an account, 
is that of the Jeſuits, which was inſtituted by 
Ignatius Loyola, and confirmed by the pope, 
with ,a view to heal the wounds which the 
church of Rome had received by the reformation, 
and to ſupply the place of the monks, and eſpe- 
cially that of the mendicants, who were then ſunk 
into contempt. The Jeſuits held a middle rank 
between the monks and the ſecular clergy, and 
approached pretty nearly to the regular canons. 
They all took an oath, by which they bound them- 
{elves to go, without deliberation or delay, where- 


ever the pope ſhould think fit ro ſend them. The 


* On Church Revenues, p. 234. 
4 Motſheim, Wok. 3. p. it. 2. 
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ſecrets of this ſociety were not known to alb the 


Jeſuits, nor even to all thoſe who were called 


profeſſed members, and were diſtinguiſhed. from 


thoſe who were called ſcholars, but, only to a 


few of the oldeſt of them, and thofe who were 
approved by long experience. The court and 
church of Rome derived more aſſiſtance from 
this ſingle order, than from all their other emiſ- 
ſaries and miniſters, by their application to learn- 
ing, engaging in controverſy, and preaching in 
diſtant countries, but more eſpecially by their 
conſummate ſkill in civil tranſactions, and get- 
ting to themſelves almoſt the whole buſineſs of 
confeſſion to crowned heads, and perſons of emi- 
nence in the ſtate; a buſineſs which had before 
been engroſſed by the Dominicans. | 


The moral maxims of this ſociety were fo 
dangerous, and ſo obnoxious to the temporal 
princes (added to the temptation of the wealth 
of which they were poſſeſſed) that being charged 
with many intrigues and crimes of ſtate, they 
were baniſhed, and had their effects confiſcated, 
firſt in Portugal, then in Spain, and afterwards 
in France; and at length the pope was obliged 


to aboliſh the whole order. 


I ſhall conclude this article with ſome par- 
ticulars that lead us to think unfavourably, and 
others that may incline us to think more favour- 
ably of monks in general. 
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The rehgious orders in general have been 
there at ſupport of the papal power, and of all 
the ſupeiſtitions of the church of Rome, in all 
ages The worſhip of ſaints, and the ſuperſti- 
tious veneration for relics, were chiefly pro- 
moted by their aſſiduity, in proclaiming their 
virtues every where, and publiſhing accounts of 
miracles wrought by them, and of revelations in 
their favour. They were alſo the great venders 
of indulgences, the | founders of the inqui- 
ſition, and the great inſtrument of the papal per- 
ſecutions. The licentioufneſs of the monks was 
become proverbial ſo early as the fifth century, 
and they are ſaid, in thoſe times, to have excited 
tumjubs od ſeditions in various places, 

J 163 


An h periods the * 0 having an unli- 
mitted licence to buy and fell, exerciſed their 
permiſſion with ſo little ſcruple, that it en- 
couraged many great men to uſurp the eſtates 
of their neighbours ; being ſure to find purchaſers 
among the monks. F. Simon relates an inſtance 
in-the abby of Mire in Switzerland, in which the 
monk; who compiled the acts of the monaſtery, 
gives a lift of things which were acquired by 
unjuſt means, without the leaſt hint of any ob- 
ee to make reſtitution * 


[Nothing could exceed the inſolence and arro- 
gance of the Dominicans and Franciſcans. 


On Church Revenues, p. 56. 
«TOME The * 
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They even declared publicly, that they: had a 


divine impulſe and commiſſion to luſtrate and 
maintain the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, that the 
true method of falvation was revealed t them 
alone; and they boaſted of their familiar conneo- 
tion with the ſupreme being, the virgin Mary, a 
and the ſaints in glory. By theſe means they 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy over the common 
people, that theſe would truſt no hmün 8 


amm with the care of their ns; Tis 


MY . W upon himſelf five 


wounds, ſimilar to thoſe of our Saviour; which 


his followers aſſerted were given him by Chriſt 


himſelf; and in this they were encouraged by 
the mandates of the popes, and by ſeveral bulls 
enjoining the belief of it. They even approved 
and recommended an impious treatiſe entitled 
The book of the conformities of St. Francis, com- 
poſed in 1383 by a Franciſcan of Piſa, in which 
this faint is put on a level with Chriſt . 


The Carmelites impoſed upon the credulous, 


by aſſerting that the virgin Mary appeared to 


the general of their order, and gave him 2 


ſolemn promiſe, that the fouls of all thaſe who 
left the world with the Carmelite cloke or ſcapu- 


lary upon their ſhoulders, ſhould be infallibly 
preſerved from eternal damnation ; and this im- 
pudent fiction found patrons and defenders 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 61. f Ib. p. 169. 
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among the pontiffs. Even the late pope Benedict 
the fourteenth, who is generally eſteemed the 
moſt candid and ſenſible of all the popes, is an 
advocate for this groſs impoſition “. 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that 
notwithſtanding the great miſchief that has been 
done to the chriſtian world by the religious or- 
ders, they have, both directly and indirectly, 
been the occaſion of ſome good; and though 
they were the chief ſupport of the papal power, 
they nevertheleſs contributed ſomething to the 
diminution of it, and to the reformation. 


Such places as monaſteries originally were, 
though they were abuſed by many, muſt have 
been a very deſirable retreat to many others, in 
times of war and confuſion. And the opportu- 
nity of leiſure and meditation, with a total ex- 
cluſion from the world muſt have been of great 
uſe to thoſe who had been too much immerſed 
in the buſtle and the vices of it. For notwithſtand- 
ing the irregularities with which monks in general 
were perhaps juſtly charged, there muſt have 
been, in all ages, great numbers who conſcienti- 
ouſly conformed to the rules of them, 


There is no period, perhaps, in which the fate 
of chriſtianity, and of Europe in general, wore a 
more unfavourable aſpe& than in the fourteenth 
century, during the reſidence of the popes at 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 61. 
Avignon 
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Avignon; and yet Petrafch, who lived in that 
age, and who makes heavy and repeated com- 
plaints of the vices of it, and eſpecially of che 
extreme profligacy of the court of Rome, appears 


to have had a good opinion of the ſtate of many 


of the monaſteries; and his own brother, who had 
been rather diſſolute in his youth, retired to one 
of them in the very flower of his age; and be- 
came truly exemplary for his piety, humanity, 
and other virtues; which were eſpecially con- 
ſpicuous during the great plague. Indeed the 
general credit of the order in all ages cannot be 
accounted for on any other {uppoſition, than that, 
as things then ſtood, they were, upon the whole, 
really uſeful. 


Another- capital advantage which the chriſtian 
world always derived from the monks, and which 
we enjoy to this day, is the uſe they were of to 
literature. in general, both on account of the 
monaſteries being the principal repoſitories of 
books, and the monks the copiers of them, and 
becauſe, almoſt from their firſt inſtitution, the 
monks had a greater ſhare of knowledge than 
the ſecular clergy. In the ſeventh century the 
little learning there was in Europe was, in a 
manner, confined to the monaſteries, many of 
the monks being obliged by their rules to devote 
certain hours every day to ſtudy; when the 
ſchools which had been committed to the care 
of the biſhops were gone to ruin Q, 


$ Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 13, 
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Wy, Very, tec religious fraternity, was 


founded 1n e fl lteenth, entury, confirmed by the 
10 Va dance called the brethren and clerks 


of  cammon life, The ſchools erected by this 
fraternity acquired great reputation. From them 
iſſued Eraſmus of Rortegklen, and other emi- 
nent PFripng 25 


The dnl of literature has alſo been much 
indebted to the Jeſuits, and more lately to the 
Benedictines; the members of both theſe orders 
having produced many works of great erudition 
and labour, and having employed the revenues of 
their ſocieties to defray the expence of printing 
them, 


As a proof of the monaſtic orders having con- 
tributed ſomething to the reformation, it may be 
ſufficient to adduce the following facts. The 
Dominicans and Franciſcans ſoon quarrelled 
about pre-eminence, and they differed exceed- 
ingly amongſt themſelves; and theſe differences 
among the mendicant orders, as well as the diviſi- 
on of the popedom, and the mutual excommuni- 
cation of the popes and antipopes, gave ſeveral 
mortal blows to the authority of the church of 
Rome, and excited in the minds of men a moſt 
ardent deſire of reformation f ices 


TAL & 8 « 


® Moſhejm, vol. 3. p. 254 + Ib. p. 62. 
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The Fratricelli, or Deas Minores, were 
monks who, in the ſame "thirteench' cegtüry, 
ſeparated themſelves from the county Gf 
St. Francis, with a view to obſerve his rule more 
ſtrictly. They went about clbathed in Ibathfome 
rags, declaiming in all places againſt the corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome; and the vices of the 
popes and biſhops. Theſe were perſecured witſi 
the utmolt virulence by the other Franciſcans, 
who were countenanced by the popes,” and they 
continued in this violent ſtate of war with tlie 
church of Rome till the reformation; multitudes 
of them periſhing in the flames of the inquiſition. 
Theſe rebellious Franciſcans, therefore; deſerve 
an eminent rank among thoſe who prepared the 
way for the reformation, exciting in the minds 
of the people a juſt averſion to the church of 
Rome 1 in its then very corrupt ſtare *, © 


The original difference of theſe monks with 
the pope was perhaps the moſt trifling and abſurd 
that can well be imagined, viz. the property of 
the things. that were conſumed by them, as bread 
and other proviſions ; they maintaining that they 
had not the property, but only the wy of them. 
This diſpute was at firſt confined to the, monks 
themſelyes, but at length the popes interpoſed, 
and John the twenty ſecond declaring that obe- 
dience is the principal virtue of monks, and pre- 


* Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 75- 
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ferable to poverty, they aſſerted the contrary, 
maintaining that they ought not to obey their 
ſuperiors when they commanded any thing con-, 
trary to perfection. John condemning theſe re- 
fractory monks, they declared him a heretic by 
his own authority, They even went ſo far as to 
call him Antichriſt, and to appeal from his conſti- 
rution to a future council. At length the revolt 
went ſo far, that the monks, ſupported by the 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria, pronounced ſentence 


of depoſition againſt the pope, and ſet up another 
in his place “. 


Since the fifreenth century, in the beginning 
of which the diſcipline of the monks was exceed- 
ingly relaxed, various reformations have been 
made, which Mr. Fleury ſays, has raiſed the cre- 
dit of moſt of the orders . But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe reforms, and though nothing is now 
objected to them with reſpect to the obſervance 
of their rules, they are found to be of ſo little 
uſe in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, that it ſeems to 
be the determination of moſt of the catholic 
powers to aboliſh them by degrees; as appears 
by the regulations that have been made reſpect- 
ing the time of admiſſion, making it ſo late in 
life, that very few will not be fo far engaged in 


* Fleury's eighth Diſcourſe, p. 30. Moſheim, vol. 3. p. 74- 


t Eighth Diſcourſe, p. 47. 
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other purſuits, as to have no inducement to be- 
come monks or nuns ; and the authority of pa- 
rents, who often found it convenient” to diſpoſe 
of their younger children in this way, is now 
generally ſet aſide. In conſequence of this, and 
other cauſes, which have been operating more 
ſilently ever fince the reformation, the religious 
houſes are in general but thinly inhabited. 
Some of their revenues have already been di- 
verted to other uſes, and ſuch is the aſpect of 
things at preſent, and the wants of the ſeveral 
potentates of Europe, that it is juſtly to be ap- 
prehended, that all the reſt will ſoon ſhare the 
ſame fate. 
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| the preceding parts of this work we have 
J taken a view of the changes which; in the 
courſe of time, have taken place with reſpect to 
the rank and character of chriſtian minifters ; by 
what ſteps it came to paſs, that, from having ng 
authority whatever, beſides what their greatet 
virtue or ability gave them, and eſpecially from 
having no dominion over the faith of their fel- 
low chriſtians, the authority of the biſhops, with 
reſpe& to articles of faith, as well as matters of 
diſcipline, and worſhip, came to be abſolute and 
wi "and how, from N in a ſtate of the 
© 1; moſt 
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moſt ſubmiſſive ſubjection to all the temporal 
powers of the world, and keeping 1 ay, poſ- 
ſible froth interfering in all civil Mairs, hey 
came to be temporal princes and ſovereigns 
themſelves, and t6 Ccontroul all the temporal 
princes of Europe, even in the exerciſe of 
their civil power. In this part I ſhall exhibit 
a ſimilar view of the changes which have taken 
place with reſpect to the revenues of the church ; 
and ſhall ſhew by what ſteps miniſters of the 
goſpel, from living on the alms of chriſtian ſo- 
cieties, together with the poor that belonged to 
them, came to have independent and even 
princely incomes, and to engroſs to themſelyes 
a very conſiderable part of the wealth and even 
of the landed property of Europe. 


n —— rec 
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The Hiſtory of Church Revenues, till the Fall 
of the Weſtern Empire. _ 2 
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N the conſtitution of the primitive church 
the apoſtles followed the cuſtom of the Jew- 
iſh ſynagogues, the members of which. contri. 
buted every week what they could ſpare, anc 
entruſted it with thoſe who diſtributed lms. 


" 


Like the Jews, alſo, the chriſtians ſent Alps t, 
diſtant places, and gave to thoſe who. Came, 
from a diſtance with proper recommendations. 
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They were ſo liberal upon theſe occaſions, chat 
Lucian ſays, that to become rich in a ſhort time, 
a man had nothing to do but to pretend to be 
a Chriſtian. In thoſe times both alms. and ſti- 
pends were often called honoraries. Thus when 
Paul bid Timothy honour, widows that are wi- 
dows indeed, he means rewarding them for 
diſcharging particular offices, which in_ thoſe 
days widows held in churches. So alſo the 
phraſe worthy of double honour ſignifies worthy 
of a double, or a larger reward. 


The church had no other revenues beſides 
theſe voluntary alms till the time of Conſtantine, 
Indeed before that time the chriſtian churches 
were conſidered as unlawful aſſemblies, and there- 
fore could no more acquire property, than the 
Jewiſh ſynagogues, or other communities not 
authorized by the ſtate; though in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius, the ſenate permitting any 
perſon to give whatever he pleaſed to commu- 
nities already formed, the church began, in the 
third century, by toleration or connivance, to 
poſſeſs eſtates. But under Conſtantine chriſtian 
churches were conſidered as reſpectable ſocie- 
ties, and from that time they began to grow 
rich. In 321 this emperor made an edict, ad- 
dreſſed to the people of Rome, by which he 
gave all perſons the liberty of leaving by will 


to the churches, and eſpecially that of Rome, 


whatever they pleaſed. He alſo ordained that 
what had been taken from the churches in 


the 
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the perſecution of Diocleſian ſhould be feſtored 
to them, and that the eſtates of the martyrs 
who had no heirs ould be giver o the 
churches'®, rule 


By this means; in time, all churches had what 
was called their patrimony, and that of Rome in 
the ſixth century had a very great one, not only 
in Italy, but in other countries; and to in- 
ſpire a greater reſpe& for theſe patrimonies, 
they were denominated by the ſaints that were 
moſt reſpected in each particular church. Thus 
the territories belonging to the church of Rome 
were called the patrimony of St. Peter. But 
theſe patrimonies were, like other eſtates, ſub- 
ject to the laws of the countries in which they 
were Þ. 


Though the biſhops and prieſts had originally 
no property of their own, but lived upon the 
ſtock of the church, Cyprian complains that 
ſome of them, in his time, not content with a 
ſubſiſtence in common, began to live in ſepa- 
rate houſes of their own, and to have each their 
allowance paid in money, daily, monthly, or 


for a longer time, and this was ſoon tolerated. 


And whereas part of the church ſtock had al- 


ways been given to the poor, the clergy began 
to encroach upon this part, and to appropriate 
it almoſt wholly to themſelves. That part alſo 


7 Anecdotes, p. 129. 131, t Ib. p. 231. 
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which ved to de employed in the repäits of 
churches, Kc. | was intercepted in the” lame 
manner. 


All the civil affairs of chriſtian ſocieties were 
at firſt managed by deacons, but the diſpoſal 
of money, as well as of every thing elſe, was in 
the power of the preſbyters, by whoſe general di- 
rections the deacons acted; and the biſhops hav- 
ing encroached upon the preſbyters in other 
things, did not negle& to avail themſelves of 
their authority with reſpect to the temporalities 
of the church. And ſo great was the confidence 
which the primitive chriſtians repoſed in their 
biſhops (and with reaſon, no doubt, at firſt) that 
they alone were allowed to ſuperintend the 
diſtribution of the common church ſtock to the 
inferior clergy, as well as to the poor, actording 
to the merits or occafions of each individual. 
505 in conſequence, probably, of ſome abuſe of 
this diſcretionary power, we find afterwards, that 
not the biſhop alone, but the whole body of the 
preſbyrers made that diſtribution. Still, how- 
ever, it cannot but be ſuppoſed that, the biſhops 
having ſuperior influence, more would be in their 
power in this reſpect, that in that of the preſby- 
ters; and theſe, being ſubje& to the biſhops in 
other things, would not chooſe to difoblige them 
in this. 


We do find, however, that when. churches 


| grew very rich, the biſhops often a ® 
c 
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©. 4 
4 


the eſtates, belonging to them. This evil grew 


a 20 1 8919 1 45 Na 
to ſo, great a height, that at the council of Gan- 110 


gres in Paphlagonia, held in 324, they were al- 
lowed to give ſome of the church ſtock to their 1 U ] 
relations, if they were poor, but were prohibited 1 
ſelling; the , eſtates belonging to their churches, 

and were ordered to give an account of their 
adminiſtration of theſe temporalities. And that 
the goods which properly belonged to the biſhops 
might not be confounded with thoſe that be- 1208 
longed to the church, every biſhop, upon his i 
election, was ordered to give an account of his 1 
poſſeſſions, that he might bequeath them, and 4 8 
nothing elſe, by will. But till the biſhops | 
abuſing the power that was left them, ffewards {14 
were afterwards appointed to take care of the 1 
temporalities of the church, and the biſhops were bl 
confined to the cure of ſouls. T heſe ſtewards, 73 
however, being at firſt choſen by the biſhops, the 0 
ſame abuſes were reſumed; and therefore, at the il 

council of Chalcedon, in 451, the ſtewards were 
appointed to be choſen by the body of the clergy *, 
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This office of ſteward became ſo conſiderable 
in the church of Conſtantinople, that the em- 
perors themſelves took the nomination of them, 
till Iſaac Comnenus gave it to the patriarch. The 
power of the ſteward was not ſo great in the 
weſtern churches, but abuſes in them being very 
flagrant, a cuſtom was at length adopted, ot divid- 
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* Simon on Church Revenues, p. 18. 
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bi church revenues into four parts, of which 
11 Was for the biſho „another for the reſt of 
the clerdy, the third We poor, and the fourth 
for repairs, or probably a"Kkind of church fock, to 
defray any contingent expences “. . 
210 ; 

This diftribution of the church ſtock was the 
cauſe of great animoſities and contentions be- 
tween the biſhops and the inferior clergy, in 
which the popes were often obliged to interpoſe 
with their advice and authority ; and Father Si- 
mon aſcribes to it moſt of the diſorders which 
aroſe 1 in the weſtern church; the eaſtern, where 
that Partition was never made, being free from 
them. For while no diviſion was made, the idea 
of the property being in the whole ſociety conti- 
nued, and conſequently the clergy were conſi- 
dered as the ſervants and beneficiaries of the ſo- 
ciety at large. But that partition made them 
abſolute maſters of their reſpective ſhares, and 
gave them independent property; and riches and 
independence have never been favourable to vir- 
tue with the bulk of mankind, or the bulk of 
any order of men whatever, 


| But. thoſe corruptions of the clergy which 
aroſe from the riches of the church began to be 
peculiarly conſpicuous, when, after the time of 
Conſtantine, the church came to be poſſeſſed of 
fixed and large revenues. Jerom ſays, that the 


Simon on Church Revenues, p. 20. 21. 
church 
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church had indeed become more rich and pc 

erful under the chriſtian, emperors, but. leſs $1 
tuous; and Chryſoſtom ſays that the biſhops for- 
ſook their employments to ſell their corn and 
wine, and to look after their glebes and farms, 
beſides ſpending much time in law ſuits. Auſ- 
tin. was. yery ſenſible of this, and often refuſed 
inheritances left to his church, giving them to 
the lawful heir, and he would never make 
any purchaſes for the uſe of his church “. Je- 
rom ſays that the prieſts of his time ſpared no 
tricks or artifices to get the eſtates of private 
perſons ; and he mentions many low and ſordid 
offices, to which prieſts and monks ſtooped, in 
order to get the favour and the eſtates of old 
men and women, who had no children F. 


The diſorders of the clergy muſt have been very 
great in the time of Jerom, ſince the emperors 
were then obliged to make many laws to reſtrain 
them. In 370 Valentinian made a law to put a 
ſtop to the avarice of the clergy, forbidding 
prieſts and monks to receive any thing, either by 
gift or will, from widows, virgins, or any wo- 
men. Twenty years after he made another law, 
to forbid deaconeſſes to give or bequeath their 
effects to the clergy, or the monks, or to make 
the churches their heirs ; but Theodoſius revoked 
that edict f. We may form ſome idea of the 


Simon on Church Revennes, p. 17, '+ Ib. p. 27.28, 
t Anecdotes, p. 133. &c, 
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the turd centurneifrom this eircumſtance, 
that in chat time, according to Euſebius, it main- 
nn thouſand ſive hundred perſons, wi- 
dows,, orphans, and pgor; and it had then forty- 
ſix Fee FOR unt, es other Angers“. 
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The | Hiſtory of Church Revenues after the Fall of 
the Weſtern Empire. 


JT PON the invaſion of the Roman empire by 
the Norman nations, both the eccleſiaſti- 
cal laws and revenues underwent a preat altera- 
tion, and upon the whole very favourable to the 
church, as a political ſyſtem, though for ſome 
time, and in ſome caſes, it was unfavourable to 
the clergy. © For theſe ſavage conquerors made 
little diſtinction between the goods of the church 
and-other property, but diſtributed both as they 
thought proper, even to laymen; and children 
often ſucceeded to their fathers in church livings, 
as well as in other eſtates. Alſo many eſtates 
belonging to churches were transferred to mo- 
naſteries. 


* Hiſt. Lib. 6. Cap. 43. p. 312. 
OTE About 


* 
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Aboat this time, However, began the 
of granting eſtates to eceleRiaMicat perſons in the, 
ſame manner, and upon che lame terms, as the 


38 
had been granted to laymen, viz. for the'lives of 
particular” biſhops or abbots, as we find about n 
the year 500, under pope Symmachus, but after 


wards to the churches and monaſteries in gene- 
ral; the eccleſiaſtics ſwearing fealty and allegi- 
ance far them, and rendering the ſame ſervices 
that the lay lords rendered for their eſtates. 
Hence the term benefice' came to be applied to 


church livings. For that term was originally 


applied to eſtates granted to laymen upon con- 
dition of military ſervice. 


In no part of the world were the clergy ſo 
great gainers by this ſyſtem as in Germany, 


where whole principalities were given to church- 
es and monaſteries; whereby biſhops became, in 
all reſpects, independent ſovereign princes, as 
they are at this day. This was chiefly, the effect 
of the liberality of the emperors of the name of 
Otho. Churchmen, both biſhops and abbots, 


being at this time principally employed in all the 
great affairs of ſtate, it was not difficult for them 


to obtain whatever they deſired of princes. 


In thoſe times of confuſion, when property in 


land, and every thing elſe, was very precarious, 


many perſons choſe to make over the property 
of their eſtates to churches and monaſteries, ob- 
taining from them a leaſe for ſeveral lives. 
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The property being in the church, it was held 
more facred, eſpecially after the entire ſettlement 
of the northern nations in the weſtern part of 
the Roman empire, and when the rage of con- 
queſt was over. In theſe circumſtances a leaſe 
for a few lives, on an eaſy rent, was of more 
value to individuals than the abſolute property. 


The poſſeſſion of benefices was attended, how- 


ever, with one incumbrance, from which the 
church did not very ſoon free itſelf. According 
to the antient feudal laws, when a tenant died, 

the lord enjoyed the revenues till his ſucceſſor 
was inveſted, and had ſworn fealty; and it was 
natural that this law ſhould affect churchmen as 
well as laymen. This, however, interfered with 
the antient cuſtom of the church. For during 
the vacancy of a biſhoprick, the profits were 
uſually managed by the clergy and archdeacons, 
for the uſe of the future biſhop. But after the 
general collation of benefices, the princes firſt 
.demanded the revenues of thoſe eſtates which 
they had granted to the church, and afterwards 
of all church livings without diſtinction; and this 
Was called regale. This right of regale was not 
ſettled in France in the third race of their kings“, 
and was probably firſt eſtabliſhed upon the 
agreement between pope Calixtus and the 
emperor Henry f. 


. . » Simon on Church Revenues, p. 94. + Ib. p. 98. 


Lewis 
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Lewis the Young is the firſt king of France 
who mentions the right of regale, in the year 1161. 
And we find in the hiſtory of England, that this 
right of regale, was eſtabliſned in this kingdom 
at the ſame time that it was in France, and that 
it occaſioned many troubles here 7. } 


By degrees, however, the eſtates which had 
been long in the poſſeſſion of the clergy began 
to be conſidered as ſo much theirs, and the 
temper of the times was ſo favourable to the 
claims of the church, that it was thought wrong 
for laymen to meddle with any part of it; and 
many princes were induced to relinquiſh the right 
of regale. The emperor Frederic the ſecond re- 
mitted this right to the church, as if it had been an 
uſurpation; and ſeveral councils prohibited prin- 
ces and other laymen from invading the goods 
and revenues of churchmen after their death ꝗ. 


Afterwards, however, when the popes uſurped 
the nomination to eccleſiaſtical benefices, they 
thought proper to claim what had been the regale, 
or the value of one year's income (for to that it 
had been reduced, as a medium of what had been 
due to the lord during a vacancy) and then this 
perquiſite was called annates, This claim is 
ſaid to have been firſt made by pope Urban the 
ſixth, and was paid both in England and through- 


+ Simon on Church Revenues, p. 98. f Ib. p. 100. 
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out the weſtern! part of Chriſtendom . In this FR 
country the annates Were | transferred to the the 
crown in the reign of Henry the eighth, and fo | 
they, continue to this, day, except that ſmall 
livings were releaſed, from this ren in the 


the 

en ab due Nabe i 
far 

ion account af ther benefit accruing to the the 
from theſe annates, they encouraged re- am 
ſignations and the changing of livings among the we 
clergy... For upon every event of this nature tel 
this tax to themſelves became due. Originally Gi 
reſignations were made abſolutely, into the hands ſe 
of thoſe who had a right to diſpoſe of the bene- ta 
fice; and when it appeared that there was no of 
lawfub reaſon for the reſignation, it was not ad- If 
mitted. But afterwards reſignations were made ri 
in favorem, or upon condition that the benefice ſe 
ſhould go to ſome. perſon in whoſe favour it te 
was made, and with whom a contract had been fi 
made for that purpoſe. This cuſtom is ſo new, ke 
that no mention is made of it in the canon law, p 
the Decretals, or the Sext. The new canoniſts t 
called the contract a ſimoniacal one, and therefore 1 
there is à neceſſity for the pope to grant a dil- r 
penſation for it, he being above all canon | 
and poſitive law. Nothing derogated - more t 
from the right of ordinaries and patrons than t 
theſe reſignations in favorem ; for by this means 


they who poſſeſſed benefices diſpoſed of them 


+ Hiſt, of Popery, vol 4. p. 37. 
as 
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43 of theit "own itheritance: By this wheans 
any even deſcended np g e 50 vnavo- 
It 5H to no och m3 nus. 
Another deduction from! the value Slings 

the clergy fuffered by the popes” clatming the 
tenth of their value, which was done about rhe 
fame time that annates were demanded. This 
they did upon the pretenee that the high prieſt 
among the Jews had a tenth of the tithes which 
were paid to the other prieſts. Another pre- 
tence” for making this exaction aroſe from the 
Cruſades. The contributions of thoſe who did not 
ſerve in perſon being caſual, the popes impoſed u 
tax upon all eccleſiaſtical revenues, and the firſt 
of the kind was on the occaſion of the loſs of 
Jeruſalem. © Afterwards the popes pretended ro a 
right of diſpoſing of all ecclefiaſtical goods; and 
ſometimes demanded a twentieth, and even a 
tenth, of their revenues, for other purpoſes be- 
ſides the Cruſades. They alſo made them over 
to the kings, who by this means ſhared with tlie 
popes in the plunder of the people . This 
tenth the popes obtained occaſionally in England, 
from the time of Edward the firſt, when the de- 
mand was firſt made. In the twenty-fixth of 
Henry the eighth, an a& was made to annex theſe 
tenths to the crown for ever: but they were given 
to the poor clergy towards an augmentation of 
their inte nnnce by queen Anne, ne at the 


+ dimen on Church Revenues, p. 239. 


1 Fleury's fixth Diſcourſe, p. 19. 
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fame rice all fmall livings were difcharged Pen 
paying WW Id 113 


5301909 

The 1 wars in the eleventh century were 
the cauſe of great acceſſions of wealth to the 
church. Moſt of the knights made their wills 
before their departure, and never failed to leave 
a conſiderable ſhare of their poſſeſſions to the 
church; and they built churches and monaſteries 
with ample endowments at their return, by way 
of thankſgiving for their preſervation: ſo that 
whether they returned or not, the church gene- 
rally received ſome permanent advantage from 
the POTION, 


One of the moſt valuable acquiſitions to the 
revenues of the church, but from the nature of 
it the moſt impolitic in various reſpects, and the 
moſt burthenſome to the ſtate, is that of tithes. 


It is a great diſcouragement to the improvement 


of land, that a tenth part of the clear produce, 
without any deduction for the advanced expence 
of raifing that produce, ſhould go from the cul- 
tivator of the land to any other perſon whatever. 
It would be far better to lay an equivalent tax 
upon all eſtates, cultivated or not cultivated. 
For then it would operate as a motive to in- 


duſtry; whereas the preſent mode of taxation is 


a diſcouragement to it. Beſides, this method of 
paying the miniſter is a continual ſource of diſ- 


pute between the clergy and the pariſhoners, 


which is of a moſt pernicious nature; making 
the 


Church Revenues. 434 


the people conſider as enemies thoſe; whom they 

ought to reſpect as their beſt friends}; and in 

whom they ought to repoſe the greateſt confidence. 
| on 901 T 

The original reaſon for the payment of tithes 

was the moſt groundleſs imaginable, as it aroſe 

from conſidering chriſtian miniſters as an order 


of men who ſucceeded to the rights of tho pries 


under the Jewiſh law. This idea was obſerved 
to prevail very much about the time of the utter 
deſolation of Judea under Adrian. But it was 
a long time before there was any idea of claim- 
ing thoſe tithes as a right. Even the Jews ac- 
knowledge that no tithes were paid by them- 
ſelves after the deſtruction of the temple. But 
about the fifth century laws being made by the 


emperor, by Which the tenth part of the mines 


and quarries were paid to themſelves, and the 
lords of the ſoil; there aroſe a cuſtom, as ſome 
lay, of paying tithes to the church, which in time 
became general; till from the force of example, 


the omiſſion of it was deemed reproachful, and 


the clergy began to claim them as due to them- 
ſelves by the law of Moſes. 


For. ſome centuries, however, it was uſual to 


give tithes to the poor, and for other charitable 


purpoſes. Thus at a council of Macon, in 586, 
it was ordered that a tenth part of the fruits of 


the earth ſhould be brought into ſacred places, 


to be employed for the relief of the poor, and 
; 2tE-. 
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the redemption. of captives 4. By degrees, how. 
ks the clergy. excluded. the Poor, , and ap- 

opriated the tithes to themſelves. And about 
* year 600, tithes, from being eſtabliſhed as a 
cuſtom, became in ſome inſtances legal rights; 
becauſe many eſtates were. bequeathed with an 
obligation to pay tithes to particular churches. 
When. theſe tithes were left to diſtant churches, 
the prieſts of the pariſh in which the eſtate lay 
ufed to complain; and at length, in the reign of 
king John, the pope made a law, ordering that 
all +a ſhould be paid to the pariſh prieſt, 
and after ſometime-they were leyied by law in 
all pariſhes without exceptioh. At the Treforma- 
tion though thoſe who took the lead in it were 
ſincerely diſpoſed to aboliſh tithes, they found 
themſelves obliged to continue, and to ſecure 
them by act of parliament, in order to conciliate 
the minds of the popiſh clergy. Thus this moſt 
intolerable evil continues to this day, whereas 
in other proteſtant countries, and eſpecially in 
Holland, the civil magiſtrates have adopted a 
wiſer plan, by allowing their miniſters a fixed 
ſtipend, paid out of the public funds. 


The progreſs of ſuperſtition in the dark ages 
ſupplied many reſources for the augmentation 
of the wealth of the clergy. In thole times the 
world was made to believe that by virtue of a 
number of maſſes, the recitation of which might 
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Wat 8 and al arltiò 2 
of 80 in torment, _ nes" of "Too 
livered from t orment, wer ved in N 
Theſe had ts wonderfy 11 efe, that ih, das ©, 
three centuries church g Gaylnents ineke ſet ta 
ſuch a degree, that if tie Tedndals. of the bfg 
on the one hand, and te ſtatutes of mortinain 
on the other, had not aineck the profu nels” 
that mankind had Beef Wrought" up to '6n, this 
account, it is not ealy* to magine how far it 
might have gone, pethaps to che entire ſahheckkon 
of the temporality, as 'Birnet fays, to the ſpiritu- 
ality 7. And it was c eHlly inculcated by the 
prieſts, that rights acquired” to the church Be- 
longed to God, and cherefore could not C be taken 
way without acrilege, «fog. bt Barn | 
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It was the fate of this, country t to ſuffer more 
from papal W chan almoſt, any other 
part of Chriſtendom One tax to the chürch of 
Rome was peculiar to this country, which \ was 
Peter pence, or a tax of a penny a year for . 
houſe in which there were twenty pennyworth of a 
goods. This was firſt granted by Ina king ok 
the Weſt Saxons, about the Year 726, for "the 
cſtabliſfirrient and oport of an Engh i olle 2M 

Haw 1 911 2521210 10 WG 
+ Expoſition of the Axticles, p. 280. 


Vol. II. E e at 


{34 a of 


t Noe. It was afterwards cxtetided by Of 
e Al 'Mdercia and Baſt Anglia; ahd in the 
dae e Arhelwwulf, chough the popes apprepri- 
ated the proſits of this tam to therm ſel vrs, it was 
_ ontended' over all Eagland. It was alſo confirm- 
ed bythe laws of Canute; of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, of William the conqueror, and of ſeveral 
_ fucceeding princes, though it was long conſider- 
ed as a Free aims on the part of the nation, and 
vas oftenirefuſed to be paid; eſpecially oy Ed- 
W an che reign of Henry che cighth*, 


S0 far did the popiſh exactions in this coun- 
2 on one account or other, go, that, in the 
reign of Henry the third, the popes received 
from England more than the king's revenue, or 

one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds . In 
1366 the lord chancellor affured 2 5 parliament, 
that the taxes paid to the pope were five times as 
much as the king's revenue Þ ; and at length the 
church is ſaid to have got poſſeſſian of one third 


4 che landed property in D., 


Notwithſtanding the ample revenues of many 
churches, numbers of the clergy contrived 
to make large additions. to them, by appropriat- 
ing to chemſelves the emoluments of ſeveral 


* Moſheim, vol. 2. p. 278. 
1 Hiſt, of Popery, vol. 3. P. 60. 1 Ib. P. 570. 
$ Ib. vol. 5: p. 266. 
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a_ tniage: though they. could natrefide, 
and do duty a therm al}, and nothing [could be 
r roaſon of. things, or 
the origiaab conſtitution oli tha chaiſtian,{chupch. 
— che maxim that where; no duty. is: dane, 
no reward. is due, was- fa gbyious,, that: this was 


one of the lat. abuſes. that. cremr jntgn che 


church. But it grew, zander. various, pretenges, 
to a mot enormous height though, ſexeralt at- 
terapts. were. made, at different times, 59 leſſen 
the euil. 8 7 TT IV E. Stig a Brgy 
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*dzdats ad ne to agi 5015 Ei; badbilods 
About the year $00, when what we now call 
4 5 came into uſe, it became cuſtompry to or- 
dain without any title, ox e je 4a patticu- 

lr ehre ; and r tan 
o&, L for ſecular purpoſes. 
lates wanted to increaſe their den 
ing to themſelves a number of depend 
maay of che people wanted. ſpiritual privilege 
min order to exempt them from the ri of 
princes. Exen bicbag⸗ (though this. was done 
with more. caution) were ordained: YRS. any 
dioceſe, except in infidel countries, which they 

never viſited; and cheſe acted as, ſubſtitutes for for 
_ thoſe biſhops who were too lazy, or too much 
5 employed in ſecular affairs, to do duty y them- 
ſelves, This corruption had ariſen By moſt 
enormous height before the council of Trent. 


* 


The 88 of evlar ordination. was an- 
refidence, and where curates were employed the 
Nd © principal 
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rineipal woud follow his other buſinbtt »Ac- 
ofdingly the biſhops in France, and even the: 
palit prieſts, ſubſtituting ſome poor prieſts in 


their room, paſſed much df their time at court. 


And if a biſhop could hold one living without 


reſiding upon it, it was plain that he might hold 


two or more, d ger chem ſupplied i in . FP 
manner. b | i „ 


Titular ordinations, however, which firſt in- 
troduced non-refidence, were not the only cauſe of 


gin about the ſixth century. Among benefices be- 
ſtowed upon the churches, ſome, as prebends, 
&c. had no cure of ſouls annexed to them. Theſe 


were judged capable of being held by prieſts 


who had other livings with cure of ſouls. Alſo 
pariſhes Which were not able to maintain a mi- 
niſter were allowed to be ſerved by another mi- 
niſter in the neighbourhood, but a diſpenſation 
from the pope was neceſſary for this purpoſe. | 
By this means, however, the greateſt ſcandal in 
pluralities was practiſed. This abuſe gave very 
great offence, but diſpenſations of this kind were 
ſo neeeſſary to ſupport the dignity of cardinals, 
that they were made perpetual in the. court of 
Rome. The cardinal of Lorrain, who held ſome 
of the beſt benefices in France, and ſome in Scot- 
land too, was particularly vehement in his decla- 
mation againſt pluralities in general, at the coun- 
cil of Trent, without imagining that his own 
were liable to any objection. | 

220 | | The 
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Pluralities, which are ſaid to have had their ori- 


Church Nrpnuer. 4. 
The firſt account of any flagrant abuſc of ply-.., 
ralities occurs in the year 936, when,\Manaflch,,- 
biſnop of Arles, obtained of his relation, Hugh - 
king of Italy, ſeveral other biſhopricks, ſo chat in 
all he had four or five at the ſame. time. Baro- 
nius ſays, that this was a new and great evil. 
which began to ſtain the church of God, and by 
which it has been wonggrfully afflicted g.. 


A perſon is ſaid to hold a church in commen- 
dam, when he is empowered to have the care and. 
the profits of it till the appointment; of another 
incumbent. This practice was of great antiqui- 
ty, in order to prevent churches. receiving any 
detriment during a vacancy, But on this, pre- 
tence livings were afterwards granted for a cer - 
tain time, which was made longer and longer, or 
till an event which it was known could not take 
place, and at length for life. This was, done 
by the plenary power of the pope. In this man- 
ner Clement the ſeventh brought pluralities to 
perfection, by making his nephew, the cardinal 
de Medicis, commendatory univerſal ; granting 
him all the vacant benefices in the world, he - 
ther ſecular or regular, dignities, parſonages, ſim- 
ple, or with cure of ſouls, for fix months, and 
appointing him uſufructuary from the firſt day 
of his poſſeſſion. In England, in which every 
abuſe and impoſition in eccleſiaſtical matters were 
cuviec: to their greateſt extent, the aut an. 
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chmmendam to Traliahs; She never 
| the” Country, but Gnployed. qveſtors Gs 
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Other macthods of giaking pluralities, chil: 
pag g of c wrch revenues, were contrived by 
the ar "Rome, fuch as provifiens and er- 


emptions, which are hardly worth deſcribing, 
ſe ing 1 the reverſion” of livings, called ex- 
pe, as well as livings 4Rvally yacant. 


: "The firſt fir kirſt attempt GI als ORE ee 
ole ite of pturalitics and non- reſidence, was 
made by Charlemaigne, who made ſeveral re- 
gulations for that Purpoſe ; but they were ſoon 
negleQed. .. Several "alſo, as "John the 
twenty-ſecond, and Clement the fifth, pretended 
to reform, the fame abuſes, but Fedde any real 
effect; and by the evaſion of them even illiterate 


perſons, . and children, who were never e 
to 0 zake orders, might enjoy benefices % wy 


1 
4 2091811. 


{The gougcil of Trent pretended 10 remedy 
the Keil 1of..pluralicies, but. they made it worſe 
by admitting of peuſſons, as an equivalent for the 
change of benefices and other purpoſes. For 
theſe came to be granted by the court of Rome 
without any CARER, and even to children. 

NS 2-251 (Iiflgit9! 
0 Peaningio on Planes, p. 58. 
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They were alſo, more. convenient, and. made 
church preferment a mote. eaſy traffic in many 
reſpects. For inſtance, reſignations. were not 
deemed valid, unleſs the perſon who reſigned 
lived twenty days dare whereas a penſion 
might be transferred at the point of death. Be- 
ſides it might be turned into ready money, 
whereas a benefice could not without ſimony * % 


It is to be lamented that theſe abuſes were 
not corrected at the reformation of the chutch 
of England. On the contrary, it is apprehended 
that many of them are increaſed ſince that period, 
ſo as to exceed what is generally to be found of 
that nature in ſome Roman Catholic countries, 
In conſequence of this, though the funds for the 
maintenance of the clergy are ſufficiently ample, 
the inequality in the diſtribution of them is 
ſhameful, and they bear no proportion to the. ſer- 
vices or merit of thoſe who receive them. This is 
an evil that calls loudly for redreſs, and ſtrikes 
many perſans who give no attention to articles 
of faith, or of diſcipline in other reſpects. Pro- 
bably, however, this evil will be tolerated, till 
the whole ſyſtem be reformed, or deſtroyed. 
But without the ſerious reformation of this and 
other crying abuſes, the utter deſtruction of the 
preſent hierarchy muſt, in the natural courſe of 


things, be expected. 


F. Paul on Eccleſiaſtical Beneſices, p. 224- 
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O conſider the ſyſtem Gf it may bs called 


a ſyſtem) of chriſtianity a priori, one would 
think it very little liable to corruption, or abuſe. 


Parent of mankind commiſſioned Jeſus Chriſt, 
tg invite men to the practice of virtue, by the 


his purpoſe to raiſe to immortal life and happi- 
neſs all the virtuous and the good, but to inflict 
an adequate puniſnment on the wicked. In 
proof of this he wrought many miracles, and 
aſter a public execution he roſe again from the 
ad. He alſo directed that proſelytes to his 
religion ſhould be admitted by baptiſm, and that 
his diſciples ſhould eat bread and * wine 
in commemoration of his Gent. 


29931 100 


- Here, is alk that any perſon could i imagine 
would-lead to much ſubtle ſpeculation, at leaft 


ſuch as could excite much animoſity. The 
doctrine itſelf is ſo plain, that one would think 


the learned and the unlearned were upon a level 


| with reſpect to it. And a perſon unacquainted 
with 


The great outline of it is, that the univerſal 


aſſurance of his mercy to the penitent, and of 
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with the ſtate of things at the time of, 1 its-pro- 
mulgation would look in vain for any probable 
ſource of the monſtrous n and abuſes 
which crept" into the ſyſtem afterwards, Our 
Lord, however, and his apoſtles, foretald that 
there would be a great geparture from the truth, 
and that ſomething would ariſe in the church 
altogether unlike the dactrine which they taught, | 
and even ſubverſive 1 it. 

In reality, hovereth 6 eaſes of: the Gena. 
ing corruptions did then exiſt; and accordingly, 
without any thing more than their natural ope- 
ration, all the abuſrs roſe to their full height; 
and what is more wonderful ſtill, by the ope- 
ration of natural cauſes alſo, without any mira- 
culous interpoſition of providence, we ſee the 
abuſes gradually corrected, and chriſtianity 


ac its primitive ITE and glory. 
5 


The e of the eorroptions were alan 
«holly contained in the eſtabliſhed opinions of 
the | heathen world, and eſpecially the philoſo- 
phical part of it; ſo that when thoſe. heathens 
embraced chriſtianity they mixed their former 
tenets and prejudices with it. Alſo, both Jews 
and heathens were ſo much ſcandalized at the 
idea of being the diſciples of a man Who had 
been cruciſied as a common malefactor, that 
chriſtians in general were ſufficiently diſpoſed to 
adopt any opinion that would moſt en 
* * en 113 

The 
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The opinion of the tental faculits of mam 
belongiog to ſubſtauae duſtinẽt from his body 
of) hrain, and of. this: invifible ſpiritual part, or 
fea}, being capable of {ubliling befare and after 
its union to the body, which had taken the 
deepeſt root in all the ſchools of philoſophy, was 
For by this means chriſtians were enabled to give 
to the ſoul of Chriſt what rank they pleaſed in 
the heavenly regions before his incarnation. On 
this principle went the Gnoſtics, deriving their 
doQripe from the; mceived. orientab philoſophy. 
Afterwards the philoſophizing chriſtians went 
upon another principle; perſonifying the wiſdom, 

or we of God the Father. But this was mere 
Platoniſm, and | therefore cannot be ſaid to have 
been unnatural in their circumſtances, — 
at length they came, in the natural progreſs of 
things, to believe that Chriſt was, in Haves and 
gory, equal to God the Father himſelf. . 


ae e of « ſol diſtin from 
the body came the practice of praying, firſt for 
the dead; and then o them, with a long train of 
acer abſurd. opinions, and . — 


anicy, monſtrous as 
feen the. opinion of the purifying and ſanctifying 
virtue of rites and ceremon ies, which was the 
very baſis of all the worſhip of the heathens ; 


and. they were alſo ſimilar to the abuſes of the 
| Jewiſh 


Ala abet of the aaftive dnfitations of chribi- 
they were, naturally aroſe 
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Jewiſh rekgien- We likewiſe ene ruminuchts 
of all che nan dern in the opigiotyr ant” 
practices of che hearkbis, ho hdghE to "purify" 
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A8 og cke abuſes in the ef ah# 

church; ehe ure as euſlly 
abuſes in eivil gorerhmenht; worldly minded 
men being always ready to lay held ef every 
opportunity of increaſing their power; and in the” 
dark ages too many circutaſtanets concurred: to 
give the chriſtian cler peculiar aranenges 
ee in this-refppet. 1150114 1903008 nog. 
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pen the ble 1 ae tee ie . 
ee reader 6f this Work, it wil appear: 
that che corruption ' of "chriſtianity, 1 Kvery 
article of faith or practice, was "Ge mesa 
conſequence of 
was promulgated; and alſo that its recovery 
from theſe corruptions is the natural conſequence 
of different circumſtances. Lav un , 
IF THEY CAN, ACCOUNT As WELL' ron Tun 
FIRST BISE AND ESTABLISHMENT! OP ens 
ANITY ITSELF, This is a problem, which, 
hiſtorians and philoſophers (bound tb! believe 
that no eſe is produced withowur' an adequare- 
cauſe) will find to be of more difficulty” * 
tion the u it w attended to. 
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Mheolrireumſtandescthat Mr Gibbon renume- 
rates as the immediate cauſes of the ſpread of 
chriſtianity were themſelves efe#s, and neceſſa- 
rily required ſuch cavſts-as, L imagine, be would 
benunwilling to allow; The revolution pro- 
duced by chriſtianity in the opinions and con- 
duct of men, as he himſelf deſcribes it, was tru - 
ly. aſtoniſhing; ; and this, he cannot, deny, was 
produced without the concurrence, nay not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition, of all the civil pow- 
ers of the Wor Id 3 and What is perhaps More, 
it was oppoſed by all che learning, genius, and 
wit of the age too. For chriſtianity was aſſailed 
as much by ridicule; and reproach as it was by 
open pexſecution ; and, be the ſpread. of it what 
Nie, Sidon Pleaſes, he cannot deny that it 
kept; uniformly, gaining ground, taking in all 
deſcxiptions of men without diſtinction, before. 


42 it had any foreign aid; and what then remain- 


ed; of the old religions was not ſufficient to 
ocesſion any ſenſible: obſtruftion to the full eſta- 
bliſhment of it. The Jewiſh religion alone was 
an exception: and this circumſtance, together with 
the riſe of chriſtianity among the Jews, are facts 
chat deſerve Mr. Gibbon $ ENG attention. 
06: 0 
Olf Wi>inanking; oy Jane were the aboſt un- 
likely to ſet up any religion, fo different from 
their dyn; and as unlikely was it that other na- 
tions, and eſpecially the polite and learned among 
them, ſhould receive a religion from Jews, and 
3.4 t -JoF@ vioHity 4 thoſe 


8 


70 
thoſe fome:of the mot ignorant af chst deſpfſed 
nation. qt 98 to N eib 2111 28 29081 

#195991 bas av» mot aww yiingltiondo 
| v lier Mr. Gibbon recolle& his o idea of 
the J eus which ſeems to be much the fame” 
with thar of Voltaire, and think" whethef it be 

at all probable; that they ſhould" have originality 
invented a religion ſo eſſettiany differemt from! 
an other f in the world, as that which is deſ- 
cribed in the books of Möoſes; that the whole” 


nation ſnoulc then have adopted without ob- 


jection, what they were afterwards” ſo prone to 
abandon for the rites of any of their neigtb ours; 
or that when, by ſevere diſeipline, e et 
acquired the attachment to it: Which th 
after wards known” to have done, "Wa!" . 
continues to this day, it be- able” they” 
would have invented, or have adopted Andtber 
which they eonceived to be ſo different frömp afd 
ſubverſive of their own.” If they had'ctzeem ſo- 
fertile of invention, it might have been expect 
ed that they would have ſtruck out ſome ohe. 
ſince the time of . a II of neur two. 
nn n {FO 12:10 2113 1 
noddit“ o 9715195 151 
On this ſubject Mr. Gibbon ſays , that © in 
« contradiction. to every known principle of the 
e human mind, that ſingular people ſeem to 
© have yielded a ſtronger and more ready aſſent 
© to the Eng of their remote anceſtors, than 
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10 ahe1ondkenez\of their: own fenſeat””) Aikg- 

00 ptople,(ihdacd.ththis-was.che:eafe þ for then 

Mſt;vet have hoe mend but che ind in the 
gabe of men anly, ug intennafly, Nes ſtitated 

i ſene erg different Manner. But what facts in 

hiſtary mey t i m ſcated as | probable, or 

: impigbatile; m ſugh ſuppoſitions as theſe? 

Such libarties as, theſe: d „well neither Italie, nor 

Srant. Jews ara nenn men are, beings, whaſe 


- thoſa af the animate or inanimate; parts of na- 
ture. Their conduct, therefore, mult he accounted 
for on ſuch principles as always have, influenced 
the conduct of men, and ſuch as we obſerve ſtill 
to induence enn d as es nodoiod u / uk 
'0 3801 HW astro 30.4»: 
wich Mx. Gi bhon would: — * he 
docs not, in the p above quoted, uſe the 
word maditien in an improper manner. By tra- 
dition ve generally mean ſomething for which. ve 
haye not the evidence; of hiſtories written at the 
time of the event. We never talk of the tradi- 
tion of the wars of Julius Cæſar, or; of his death 
in thE ſenate houſe, nor even of the tradition of 
the conqueſts of Alexander the Great: becauſe 
| there. were hiſtories. of thoſe events vxitten at. the 
times or ſo near to the time, as to be fully within 
Amen of e were witheftta of them. 


zin T 110571 


4101 No Moſes, and the other eg the Old 
-\Teſtamett, were as much preſent at the time of 
the tranſactions they relate, as the hiſtorians of 


0 | Julius 


affeRiong and tions apt ſubject to as ſtriq rules 
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Jolivs Cæfar or Alexander. An iricantivis" ten- 
der (and tere are too many fuch) weulq — 2 
to ro imagine from Mr. Gibbon's munner bf 
Brig” Nienſelf, chat the Jews did not yer ae 
Irie of the ſamie age wich 
the origin of their religion, but that it was in tlie 
ſame predicament with What he calls c the elegant 


C mythology of Greece and Rome; whertat, the 


fact is, that every tittle of 1 was committed to 
writing at the time. It is generally in ſuch am in- 
dire manner as this, and not by a fair and candid 


ropreſentation of facts, mne eee | 


a anon the carne) N e o, 00” 
Ler Mir. Gibbon, as an hiſtorian; ont 
riſe and progreſs of Mahometaniſm, with that of 
Judaiſm, or of chriſtiariity, and attend ro the dif- 
| ference. Beſides the influence of the ſword, which 
chriſtianity certainly had not, Mahometaniſm ſtood 
0g the baſis of the Jewiſh and chriſtianrevetations. 
If theſe had nor been firmly believed in the time 
of Mahomet, what credit would his religion have 
gained? In theſe circumſtances: he muſt linve 
invented ſome other ſyſtem, which would have 
required vifible miracles of its om Which he 
might have found ſome difficulty in paſſing upon 
his followers; though they were in circumſtances 
far more eaſy to be impoſed upon than the Jews 
or the heathens, ĩm the time of our Saviour. This 
was an age of light, and of ſuſpicion; the other, 
if any, of darkneſs and credulity. That chriſti- 
> grew up in fence and eher, as Mr. = 
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bon ſays*, is the very reverſe of the ruth. He 
could not himſelf imagine circumſtances in which 
the principal facts on which chriſtianity is found- 
ed ſhould be ſubject to a more rigid ſcrutiny. 

Theſe things, as Paul ſaid to king Agrippa, were 
not done in @ corner. Acts xxvi. 26. 


It appears to me, chat, admitting all the 
miraculous events which the evangelical hiſtory 
aſſerts, it was not probable that chriſtianity 
ſhould have been received with leſs difficulty 
than it was; but without that aſſiſtance, abſolute- 
ly impoſſible for it to have been received at all. 


{ 


Mr. Gibbon repreſents the diſcredit into which 
the old religions were fallen, as having made 
way for the new one. So urgent,” ſays he f, 
© on the vulgar is the neceſſity of believing, 
ec that the fall of any ſyſtem of mythology will 
ce moſt probably be ſucceeded by the introduc- 
tc tion of ſome other mode of ſuperſtition.” 


But are not the vulgar, men, as well as the learned, 
their underſtandings being naturally as good and 
as various, and certainly ſubject to the ſame laws; 
and neceſſity of believing, or Proneneſs to belief 
is not greater in the one than in the other; 
but the expreſſion is looſe and inaccurate, and 
calculated to impoſe on ſuperficial readers. Be- 
ſides, if any ſet of men had this property of 


Vol. 1, p. 535. + Ib. p. 602. 


Prone- 


Concluſion. 449 


proneneſs 10 believe, they muſt, to be all of a 10 
piece, have a proportionable unwillingneſs to 1 
quit their belief, at leaſt, without very ſuffici- 
ent evidence; and yet thoſe vulgar of all na- 
tions, are ſuppoſed by Mr. Gibbon to have aban- 
doned the belief of their own mythology ſome 
time before chriſtianity came, to ſupply the va- 
cancy. Such vulgar as thoſe I ſhould, think 
intitled to the more reſpectable appellation, of 
free thinkers, which with many is ſynonymous 
to philoſophers. And, in fact, it was not with 
the vulgar, but with the philoſophers, that the 
religions of Greece and Rome were fallen into 
diſcredit, We ought, therefore, to judge of 
their caſe by that of the philoſophical part of 
the world at preſent, 
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With many of them chriſtianity is now rejected; 
but do they, on that account, ſeem diſpoſed. to 
adopt any other mode of religion, or any other 
ſyſtem of mythology in its place? And would 
not ſuch men as Mr. Hume or Helvetius 
among the dead, and Mr. Gibbon himſelf among 
the living, examine with ſcrupulous exactneſs 
the pretenſions of any ſyſtem of divine revela- 
tion, eſpecially before he would regulate his 
life by it, and go to the ſtake for it. And 
yet philoſophers of antiquity, men. of as 
underſtanding as Mr. Gibbon, and who, no 
doubt, loved life, and the pleaſures and. ad- 
vantages of it, as much as he does, embraced 
chriſtianity, and died for it. 
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But beſides the urgency of this neceſſity of 
Sthevingy vʒnother cauſe of the rapid ſpread of 
chriſtianity, was that it held out to mankind 
Tomething worth believing. When the pro- 
ee miſe of eternal happineſs,” he ſays , „ was 
vc Propoſed to mankind, on condition of adopt- 
e ing the faith, and obſerving the precepts 
of the goſpel, it is no wonder that fo ad- 
e vuntageous an offer ſhould be accepted by 
great numbers of every religion, of every 
« rank, and of every province in the Roman 
« empire.” 


Now it is certainly no diſcredit to chriſti- 
anity, that the views it exhibits of a future 
ſtate appeared more rational, and more inviting, 
than the accounts of Tartarus and the Elyſian 
ſhades. But beſides appearing more inviting, 
they muſt alſo have appeared more credible, 
from the general external evidence of the truth 
of chriſtianity. And here alſo Mr. Gibbon 
ſeems to have been inattentive to the priget- 
ples of human nature, 


In .general, the more extraordinary any event 
appears to be, the more evidence we require 
of it. It is this conſideration that makes. more 
definite evidence neceſſary for a miracle, than 
for an ordinary fact; though it is acknowledged, 
that the defirableneſs of any particular event, 


+ Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 561. | 
by 


ys. Hs Þ ga „ 
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by intereſting our wiſhes, will tend to make 
us admit it on ſomewhat leſs evidence. The 
great advantages, therefore, propoſed to men 
from any ſcheme, eſpecially one in which they 
were to run ſome riſque, and in which: they were 
to make great ſacrifices, would not diſpoſe them 
to receive it without evidence. I is too good 
news to be true, is a remark perpetually made 
by the very vulgar of whom Mr. Gibbon is 
ſpeaking. When the diſciples of our Lord 
ſaw him for the firſt time after his reſurrection, 
it is ſaid (Luke xxiv. 41.) that they believed 
not through joy; and when, before this, they 
were told by three or four women of character, 
and for whom they had the higheſt reſpect, 
that they had themſelves ſeen him alive, and 
had a meſſage from him to them, Their words 
Seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed 
them not. Ib. ver. 11. This was perfectly na- 
tural ; and ſuch circumſtances as theſe are ſtrong 
internal evidence of the hiſtorians deſcribing 
real facts, and real feelings of the human heart 
correſponding to thoſe facts. 


Beſides, how can any man, to uſe Mr. Gib- 
bon's own language, adopt the faith of the 
goſpel, whatever promiſes might be made to 
him for ſo doing, unleſs its tenets appeared 
to him to be reaſonable? What would Mr. 
Gibbon take to believe the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, or what would he ſacrifice in this life 
for the moſt magnificent promiſe in a future 

Ff2 one, 
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one, made by a perſon. whoſe ability to make 
good that promiſe he at all ſuſpected. Plato's 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul was ſuf- 
ficiently flattering ; but whom was it ever known 
to influence, like the chriſtian doctrine of a 
reſurreftion? The plain reaſon was, that the 
latter was propoſed with ſufficient evidence, 
whereas the former was altogether deſtitute 
of it. 


It is amuſing enough to obſerve how very 
differently Mr. Gibbon repreſents the ſtate of 
the heathen world wich reſpect to chriſtianity, 
when hie would inſinuate an apology for the per- 
ſecution of the chriſtians. *© It might be 
« expected, he ſays*, „that they would unite 
« with indignation againſt any ſe& or people, 
« which wouid ſeparate itfelf from the com- 
« munion of mankind, and, claiming the ex- 
« cluſive privilege of divine knowledge, ſhould 
« diſclaim every form of worſhip except its 
« own, as impious and 1dolatrous.” 


Mr. Gibbon, I ſuppoſe, never aſked himſelf 
whether it was natural for the ſame kind of 
people to be ſo very differently affected to- 
wards the ſame thing. But, unfortunately, his 
purpoſe required that to account for the ready 
reception of chriſtianity upon inſufficient evi- 
dence, ſome of thoſe heathens muſt be furniſhed 
with an urgent neceſſity of believing any new re- 


* Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 622. 
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ligion that was propoſed to them, eſpecially 
one that promiſed ſuch great and glorious things 
as chriſtianity did ; while, on the other hand, 
to account alſo for the very ill reception that 
the preachers of chriſtianity met with (which 
he cannot deny) others of them muſt be fur- 
niſhed with a diſpoſition to hate and deteſt thoſe 
who pretended to ſo much, 


I do not know any thing that can help Mr. 
Gibbon in this caſe better than the known prin- 
ciples of his favourite mythology. As the preſent 
race of mankind are derived from the ſtones 
which Deucalion and Pyrrha threw over their 
heads (when perhaps they were in too much 
haſte to repeople the vacant world) they might 
not be ſufficiently attentive to the nature of thoſe 
materials of the future race of mortals, but take 
ſtones of different degrees of hardneſs. In con- 
ſequence of this, ſome of them may have been 
of a ſofter diſpoſition, and more eaſy of belief 
than others. Being, therefore, ſo differently con- 
ſtituted, the deſcendants of ſome of them might 
be inſtinctive believers, and others inſtinctive 
perſecutors of thoſe believers. They would 
then be, of courſe, as hoſtile to each other as 
thoſe men who ſprung out of the earth, from 
the ſowing of the ſerpents teeth, in the elegant 
mythology of Greece, as the ftory is moſt ele- 
gantly related by Ovid *. 

„I have heard of a young gentleman of a ſceptical 
and jocular turn, taking off his hat to a ſtatue of Jupiter 
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| Beſides theſe conſiderations, Mr. Gibbon men- 
tions the zeal of the primitive chriſtians, and 
the ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline, as cauſes of the 
ſpread of the new religion. But he ſhould have 
told us whence came that zeal, and that ſtrict- 
neſs of diſcipline. If no ſufficient cauſe of it 
had appeared, their zeal would have expoſed 
them ro contempt ; and their diſcipline would 


have diſcouraged rather than have invited pro- 
ſelytes. 


Any perſon may hold himſelf excuſed from 
inveſtigating the cauſes that gave birth to the 
opinions of individuals of mankind, on account 
of the difficulty aud uncertainty of ſuch an in- 
veſtigation. The ſame may, in ſome degree, 
be ſaid of particular claſſes of men. But chriſti- 
anity recommended itſelf to every deſcription 
of men then exiſting, and influenced them not 
for a ſhort time only, which might be account- 
ed for from temporary and local circumſtances, 
but permanently; ſo as to leave no reaſonable 
doubt, but that it would have gone on to eſta- 


bliſh itſelf in the world, and to extirpate idol- 
atry, if the civil powers had continued to op- 


.(who makes the moſt reſpectable figure in this ſyſtem of 


mythology) and ſaying, <©* If ever you come into power 
again, pleaſe to remember that I ſhewed you reſpect 


«© when nobody elſe did.” Mr. Gibbon, I hope, has 


no ſerious views in complimenting the religion of Greece 


and Rome, meaning to pay his court to, the poxwers that 
may be, as others do to thoſe that are. 


poſe 


Conc luſion. 45 3 


pole its progreſs three, thouſand, as they « did 
three hundred years ; and what is more, Hot- 
withſtanding the groſs corruptions | and. HE 
which ſoon crept into it. 
Hader 2 bloy 
A fact of this kind requires to be accounted 
for from the moſt obvious principles, of hu- 
man nature, principles common to all men, 
and all claſſes of men; and therefore none 
but the plaineſt and moſt cogent cauſes of Aſent, 
deſerve to be attended to. This aſſent to the 
truth of chriſtianity could only be produced by 
ſuch evidence as always will, and always ought 
to determine the aſſent of the human mind. 


It is acknowledged that to be a chriſtian a 
man muſt believe ſome facts that are of an ex- 
traordinary nature, ſuch as we have no opportu- 
nity of obſerving at preſent. But thoſe facts 
were ſo circumſtanced, that perſons who cannot 


be denied to have had the beſt opportunity of 


examining the evidence of them, and who, if 
they had not been true, had no motive to pay any 
regard to them, could not refuſe their aſſent to 
them; that 1s, it was ſuch evidence as we our- 
ſelves muſt haye been determined by, if we had 
been in their place; and therefore, if not fully 
equivalent to the evidence of our own ſenſes at 
preſent, is, at leaſt, all the evidence that, at this 
diſtance of time, we- can have in the caſe, It 
goes upon the principle that human nature was 
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456 The General 
the ſame thing then that it is now; and certainly 
45 1 . ee it br dns to be ſo. 


5 miracles are things ! in themſelves poſſible, 
muſt be allowed, ſo long as it is evident that 
there is in nature a power equal to the working 
of them. And certainly the power, principle, or 
being, by whatever name it be denominated, 
which produced the univerſe, and eſtabliſhed the 
laws of it, is fully equal to any occaſional depar- 
tures from them. The object and uſe of thoſe mi- 
racles on which the chriſtian religion is founded, 
is alſo maintained to be conſonant to the object 
and uſe of the general ſyſtem of nature, viz. the 
production of happineſs. We have nothing, 
therefore, to do, but to examine, by the known 
rules of eſtimating the value of t2fimony, whether 
there be reaſon to think that ſuch miracles have 
been wrought, or whether the evidence of chriſt- 
1anity, or of the chriſtian hiſtory, does not ſtand 


upon as good ground as that of any other hiſtory 
whatever: 


Now, though I am far from holding myſelf 
dut as the champion of chriſtianity, againſt all 
the world, I own I ſhall have no objection to 
diſcuſs this ſubje& with Mr. Gibbon, as an hiſto- 
rian, arid a philoſopher. We are only two indi- 
viduals, and no other perſons can be bound by 
the reſult of our diſcuſſion. But thoſe who have 
given'leſs attention to the ſubject than we have 
done, may be inſtructed by it, and be aſſiſted in 

forming 


—— . 
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forming their own judgment, according» to the 


evidence that ſhall be laid before them.- At leaſt, 


it may be a means of drawing ſome degree of 
attention to a ſubject, which cannot be denied to 
be, in the higheſt degree, intereſting. 


Indeed, if any man can ſay that- it is not an 
intereſting queſtion, whether his exiſtence termi- 
nate at death, or is to be reſumed at a future pe- 
riod, and then to continue for ever, he muſt be 
of a low and abject mind. To a rational being, 
capable of contemplating the wonders of nature, 
and of inveſtigating the laws of it, and to a be- 
ing of a ſocial diſpoſition, his exiſtence, and the 
continuance of his rational faculties, muſt be an 
object of unſpeakable value to him; and conſe- 
quently he muſt ardently wiſh that chriſtianity 
(which alone brings life and immortality to light) 
may be true. For to a philoſopher, who forms 
his judgment by what he actually obſerves, the 
doctrine of a ſoul, capable of ſubſiſting and act- 
ing when the body is in the grave, will never 
give any ſatisfaction, To every perſon, there- 
fore, who is capable of enjoying his exiſtence, 
the chriſtian doctrine of a reſurrettion, opens a 
glorious and tranſporting proſpect. 


Voluntarily to ſhut one's eyes on ſuch a proſ- 
pect, and really to wiſh to ſee no more of the 
wonders of nature, and of the progreſs of being, 
and eſpecially of the human race, towards per- 
* but to hide one's head in everlaſting ob- 

ſcurity, 
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ſcurity, muſt be to have a diſpoſition as grove- 
ling, baſe, and abject, as that of the loweſt of the 
brute creation. A man of the leaſt elevation 
of mind, and of a cultivated and improved under- 
ſtanding muſt, ſurely, lament ſuch a cataſtrophe, 


The fear might be, that every truly ſenſible 
and virtuous man would be too ſtrongly biaſſed 
in favour of chriſtianity and (if Mr. Gibbon's 
obſervation above-mentioned be true) give his 
aſſent long before he had waited to weigh the 
evidence as he ought to do. I do not, however, 
wiſh Mr. Gibbon to ſhew this diſpoſition. On 
the contrary, I wiſh to examine every thing with 
the greateſt rigour, and I will not contend with 
him for trifles. With reſpect to ſome points 
which he has laboured, though I am ſatisfied 
his repreſentations are partial and unfair, I have 
no objection to concede almoſt all that he con- 
tends for ; becauſe, though he has taken very li- 
berally, he has left me enough. 


When the circumſtances of the Jews and hea- 
thens, at the time of the promulgation of chriſti> 
anity, ſhall be ſufficiently conſidered (but to 
which it is evident Mr. Gibbon has given but a 
Might attention) the reception that this new religi- 
on met with among them, and the total ſubverſion 
of the ſeveral ſyſtems of paganiſm by it, will be 
found to be a more extraordinary thing, on the 
ſuppoſition of the goſpel hiſtory not being true, 
more contrary to the . preſent courſe of nature, 

| and 
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and conſequently more improbable, than the hif- 
tory of Chriſt and the apoſtles as contained in the 
New Teſtament, which makes the whole of the 
ſubſequent hiſtory perfectly eaſy and natural. 
In ſhort, the queſtion is, whether Mr. Gibbon, 
or myſelf, believe in more numerous, more ex- 
traordinary, or more uſeleſs miracles. On this 
fair, unexceptionable ground I am willing to 
meet him, 


I alſo ſhall not contend with him for quite ſo 
much as his late antagoniſts, members of the 
church of England, muſt include in the ſyſtem 
of chriſtianity. But by abandoning their out- 
works, I may perhaps be better able to make an 
effectual defence. 


My religion does not ſuppoſe, with biſhop 
Hurd, „ that the offices in which the godhead 
« is employed are either degrading, or imply 
c an immoderate and inconceivable condeſcen- 
« fion*.” I ſhall not urge Mr. Gibbon to 
admit, that “ a divine perſon, divine in the 
« higheſt ſenſe of the word, deſcended from 
« heaven, and ſuffered death r, that the di- 
« vine nature condeſcended to leave the man- 
« ſions of glory, was made man, dwelled among 
« us, and died for us .“ 0 


A 


* See Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, vol. 3. p. 33. + Ib. p. 63. 
That the divine nature of Chriſt ſhould die, is, ſurely, 
more than Dr. Hurd's chriſtian creed obliges him to af- 
I ſhall 
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1 Hall not pretend, with the tame learned 
bier, that 4 third divine perſon gave this ſe- 
cond divine perſon ' 4 power to caſt out devils, and 
10 raiſed him from the dead“. Neither ſhall 
I urge him with © a purpole 1 to ſaye and ſanc- 
« tify men. by means that he himſelf can think 
“ fanciful or deluſive $,” and maintain that 
Chriſt, “ in virtue of his all atoning death, 
© has opened the gates of eternal life to 
te the whole race of mortal men 4,” which 
the biſhop enumerates among *© the great 
« things of which Chriſt ſpake, and the ama- 
« zing dopfes with which he filled his diſ- 
N courſes To” 


ſert, unleſs he may think that without this, his doctrine 
of atenement could not be completed. 


* Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, vol. 2. p. 337. $ Ib. vol. 3, p. 33. 
+ Ib. vol. 3. p. 64. 


t A common reader might peruſe our Lord's diſcourſes 
many times, before he found any ſuch tepics as theſe, with 
which they are here ſaid to be filled. But I the leſs wonder 
at this when J find this writer attempting to prove at large, 
that by awaſhing the diſciples feet our Lord meant to teach 
the great doctrine of atonement by his blood, and wondering 
that Grotius and other commentators ſhould not fee it 
in the ſame light. Sermons, vol. 1. p. 177, &c. 


But I oon I am ſurprized that he ſhould main- 
tain, vol 3. p. 67, that Chriſt ſpake by virtue of his 
«« own eſſential right, from himſelf, and in his own 
«© name, as well as by eſpecial appointment of God his Fa- 
* ther,“ when he himſelf, in the moſt unequivocal lan- 
**© guage repeatedly aſſerts the contrary ; as John 5. 30. 

I am 
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I. am ſenſible that it would be in vain to 
urge any external hiſtorical evidence of a re- 
velation, of which ſuch doctrines as theſe ſhould 
make a part. They are things that no mira- 
cles can prove. As ſoon ſhould I propoſe to 
him the belief of Mahomet's journey to the 
third heavens, and all his converſations with 
God while a pitcher of water was falling, or 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, neither of 
which are more abſurd, and both of them are 
much more innocent. 


I am ſorry, however, to have occaſion to 
admoniſh Mr. Gibbon, that he ſhould have 
diſtinguiſhed betrer than he has done between 
chriſtianity itſelf, and the corruptions of it. A 
ſerious chriſtian, ſtrongly attached to ſome par- 
ticular tenets, may be excuſed if, in reading 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he thould not make the 


proper diſtinctions; but this allowance cannot 
be made for ſo cool and philoſophical a ſpec- 
tator as Mr, Gibbon. 


He ſhould not have taken it for granted, 
that the doctrine of three perſons in one God, 
or the doctrine of atonement for the ſins of 


I can of my own ſelf do nothing, ch. 7. 6. My docti ine is not 
mine, but his that ſent me. ch. 14.10. The words that 1 ſpeak 
to you, I ſpeak not of myſelf, but the Father, who dwelleth in me, 
he doth the works. It muſt be ſtrong bias in favour of a ſyſ- 
tem that can make a perſon overlook ſuch texts as theſe. 
But even the greateſt and beſt of men have been miſled i in 
the ſame way. | 
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all mankind, by the death of one man, were any 
parts of the chriſtian ſyſtem; when, if he had read 
the New Teſtament for himſelf, he muſt have 
ſeen the doctrine of the proper unity of God, and 
alſo that'of his free mercy to the penitent, in almoſt 
every page of it. As he does ſpeak of the cor- 
ruptions of chriſtianity, he ſhould have examined 
farther, both as an hiſtorian, and as a man. For 
as an individual, he is as much intereſted in the 
inquiry as any other perſon; and no inquiry 
whatever is ſo intereſting to any man as this 1s. 


As to what Mr. Gibbon, with a ſneer of 
triumph, ſays , of © Plato having 360 years 
© before the chriſtian æra, anticipated one of 
te the moſt ſurpriſing diſcoveries of the chriſtian 
ce revelation,” and of © the theology of Plato 
« having been confirmed with the celeſtial pen 
« of the laſt and moſt ſublime of the evange- 
« liſts, 97 years after that era ;” like all his 
other ſarcaſms againſt chriſtianity, it 1s found- 
ed on ignorance. But he is more excuſable 
in this than in other caſes, as too many chriſti- 
ans have been chargeable with the ſame; con- 
founding the Logos of Plato with that of John, 
and making of it a ſecond perſon. in the tri- 
nity, than which no two things can be more 
different, as has been clearly explained by 
my excellent and judicious friend Mr. Lind- 
ſay, eſpecially in his Catechift, in the preface 


+ Vol. 2. p. 240. 242. 
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to which he has very properly Ig 
this paſſage of Mr. Gibbon. 2 Sch Jo 211 


Mr. Gibbon has much to learn concerning the 


goſpel before he can be properly qualified to 


write againſt it. Hitherto he ſeems to have been 


acquainted with nothing but the corrupt eſta- 
bliſhments of what is very improperly called 


chriſtianity; whereas it is incumbent, upon him 
to read and ſtudy the New Teftament for him- 
ſelf. There he will find nothing like Platoniſm, 
but doctrines in every reſpect the reverſe of 
that ſyſtem of philoſophy, which weak and un- 
diſtinguiſhing chriſtians afterwards Incorporated 
with it. 


Had Mr. Gibbon lived in France, Spain, or 
Italy, he might, with the ſame reaſon, have rank - 
ed the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and the wor- 
ſhip of ſaints and angels among the effentials of 
chriſtianity, as the doctrines of the trinity and of 


atonement. 


The friends of genuine, and I will add of ra- 
tional chriſtianity, have not, however, on the 
whole, much reaſon to regret that their enemies 
have not made theſe diſtinctions; ſince, by this 


means, we have been taught to make them our- 


ſelves; ſo that chriſtianity is perhaps as much in- 
debted to its enemies, as to its friends, for this 
important ſervice. In their indiſcriminate at- 
tacks, whatever has been found to be untenable 

has 
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has adually abandoned, and I, hope the 
attack. be continued till nothing of the 
— outworks be left; and then, I doubt 
not, a ſafe and impregnable fortreſs will be found 
in the center, a fortreſs bpilt upon a rock, againſt 
which the gates of death will not prevail. 


| When the preſent criſis . over (and I think 
we may ſee that the period is not far diſtant) that 
by means of the objections of unbelievers, and 
the attention which, in conſequence of it, will be 
given to the ſubject by believers, chriſtianity ſhall 
be reſtored to its primitive purity, the cool and 
truly ſenſible part of mankind will, in this very 
circumſtance, perceive an argument for its 
truth; and thus even the corruptions of chriſt- 
ianity will have anſwercd a very valuable pur- 
poſe; as having been the means of ſupplying 
ſuch anevidence of its truth, as could not have been 
derived from any other circumſtance, Let any 
other religion be named that ever was ſo much 
corrupted, and that recovered itſelf from ſuch 
corruption, and continued to be profeſſed with 
unqueſtionable zeal by men of reflection and un- 
derſtanding, and I ſhall look upon it with reſpect, 
and not reject it without a very particular exa- 
mination. The revival of a zeal for the religion 
of Greece and Rome under Julian is not to be 
compared with the attachment to chriſtianity by 
inquiſitive and learned men in the preſent age. 
Let literature and ſcience flouriſh but. one cen- 
tury in Aſia, and what would be the ſtate of Ma- 

hometaniſm, 
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hometaniſm, the religion of the Hindoos; or that fl 
of the Tartars, ſubject to the Grand Lama? 1 61 
ſhould rejoice to hear of ſuch a challenge as I 1 ; 
give Mr. Gibbon, being ſent from a mahometa- ä il 


* 


Mufti to the chriſtian world. 


| _.. 
Should what I call pure chriſtianity (the ll. 
moſt eſſential articles of which I conſider to be l 
the proper unity of God, and the proper humanity 
of Chrift) continue to ſpread as it now does, and 
as, from the operation of the ſame cauſes, I have _ 160 
| 
| 


no doubt but that, in ſpite of all oppoſition, it will 
do, and literature revive among the Jews and 
Mahometans (who, it 1s remarkable, were never 
learned and inquiſitive, but in an age in which | 
all the chriſtianity they could ſee muſt have ſtruck 101 
them with horror, as a ſyſtem of abominable and | 
groſs idolatry, to which their own ſyſtems are to- "8 

_ rally repugnant) Should learning and inquiry, 1 41 
I ſay, once more revive-among the Jews and Ma- oy 1 ; 
hometans, at the ſame time that a great part of I 
the chriſtian world ſhould be free from that ido- 15 
latry which has given them ſuch juſt offence, they 
would be much more favourably impreſſed with 
the idea of chriſtianity than they were in former 
times. 
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It, alſo, can hardly be ſuppoſed, but that the 
general converſion of the Jews, after a ſtate of 
ſuch long and violent oppoſition (which will in 
all future time exclude the idea of their having 
acted in concert with the chriſtians) will be fol- 
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lowed by the converſion of all the thinking part 
of the world. And if, before or after this time, 
the Jews ſhould return to their own country, the 
whole will be ſuch a manifeſt fulfilment of the 
prophecies of ſcripture, as will leave no reaſon- 
able colour for infidelity. 


In the proſpect of this great and glorious 
event I rejoice ; and I wiſh to contribute a little 
towards haſtening its approach, both by unfold- 
ing the hiſtory of chriſtianity, with all the cor- 
ruptions of it, and ſubmitting to the moſt rigid 
examination whatever I think to be really a-part 
of it. To this, all the friends of genuine chriſti- 
anity will chearfully ſay, AmzN. 
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Fer H. ConTalininc, 


Conſiderations addreſſed to the Advocates for the 
preſent Civil Eſtabliſpments of Chriſtianity, 
and eſpecially Bisnop Hurop. 
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FTER relating, with ſo much freedom, 

the riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate, of 
what I deem to be corruptions of chriſtianity, 
and eſpecially in the eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of it, 
all of which I conſider as antichriſtian, being 
both exceedingly corrupt in their principles, and 
ſupported by a power totally foreign to that of 
the kingdom of Chriſt; I cannot help expreſ- 
ſing my earneſt wiſhes, that ſomething may be 
done by thoſe who have influence, to remove 
theſe evils, or at leaſt to palliate them. And I 
cannot help conſidering thoſe prelates who re- 
ally have influence in theſe matters as highly 
criminal, in this enlightened age, if they are 
not apprized of the abuſes, and if they do nor. 
uſe their endeavours to rectify them. 
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It will not be imagined that I have the 
leaſt proſpect of being benefited myſelf by any 
alteration that can take place in the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſyſtem of my own country, All I wiſh, 
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as a chriſtian, from the powers of this world, 
is that they would not intermeddle at all in 
the bufineſs of religion, and that they would 
give no countenance” whatever to any mode of 
it, my own, or that & others, but ſhew ſo much 
confidence in the principles of what they them- 
ſelves deem to be true religion, as to think it 
able to Suard itſelf.- 


But Noah I have nothing to aſk for © onyſelf, 
much may, and ought to be done for thoſe 
who do.not look quite, ſo far as I do. Many 
excellent men among the clergy of the church 
of England are exceedingly diſtreſſed with the 
obligation to ſubſcribe what they cannot be- 
lieve, and to recite what they utterly condemn ; 
and yet their circumſtances are ſuch, as too 
ſtrongly tempt them to make the beſt of their 
ſituation, rather than . abſolutely ſtarve; and 
many others are continually prevented from 
entering the church by the ſame ſtate of things 

in it. Even the guilt of thoſe men who are 
induced to comply, to the diſquiet of their 
conſciences will lie, in a great meaſure, at the 
door of thoſe who could relieve e if they 
were in earneſt to do it. N 


Thoſe who have any principle themſelves muſt 
feel ſomething for thoſe who find themſelves 
obliged by a principle of conſcience” abſolutely 
to abandon their preferment in the church. Ma- 
ny and painful muſt have been their ſtruggles, 

before 
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before they could bring themſelyes. to execute a 
reſolution, which is viewed with wonder and: 
regret by many of their, beſt friends, and with 
indifference, or contempt by the world, at large. 
But they haye reſpect to other ſpedtators, at 
preſent inviſible, but whoſe approbation will 
hereafter be of more value than all things elſe; 
and while they are conſcious that what they 
forſake in this world 1s for the. ſake of Chriſt, 
and. the goſpel, Matt. xix, 29. they cannot be 
unhappy even now. Few of theſe. caſes, it is 
probable, come to the hearing of thoſe whom 
no ſuch ſcruples diſturb*. But while ſuch is 
the ſtate of things in this country, and the cry 
for reformation grows louder, every day, Woe 
unto them that are thus, at eaſe in our Zion. 
Amos vi. 1. 
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If I could for a moment wiſh myſelf in the 
fituation of thoſe prelates who have influence 
in the preſent ſtate of things in this country 
(but, indeed, I am far from conſidering their 
"fituation as an enviable one, thinking my own, 
as a Diſſenting miniſter, deſpicable as 1 am ſen- 
ſible it muſt appear to them, to be in reality 
more uſeful, more honourable, and more happy) 
it would be to acquire that immortal renown 


In the courſe of the laſt ſix months only I have heard of 
five freſh, inſtances of clergymen who, on account of be. 
coming Unitarians, have abandoned either actual prefer- 
ment, or conſiderable proſpects in the church. It is pro- 
bable there are others that I have not heard of. 
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which it is in their power to ſecure by promoting 
ſuch areformation. But the ſame ſituation would 
probably lead me to ſee things in the ſame 
light in which they ſee them; and being eaſy 
myſelf, I might feel as little as they do for 
thoſe who were ill at eaſe under me. 


It is, I am ſenfible, extremely. difficult to 
put one's ſelf exactly in the place of another 
perſon, and therefore it is equally difficult to 
make ;proper allowance for the ſentiments and 
conduct of other perſons. But if it be a fitu- 
ation that neceſſarily leads any ſet of men to judge 
and act wrong, it ſhould be a reaſon with thoſe 
who ſee the influence of that ſituation, to re- 
move, the cauſe of offence. This work, we 
may aſſure ourſelves, will be done; and if thoſe 
in whoſe power it now is, be not the proper 
inſtruments for it, others will be found, in God's 


own time, both in Roman catholic countries, 
and in this, 


The work of reformation 1s advancing a pace in 
ſeveral Roman catholic countries ; and this will 
make it doubly reproachful to us, at leaſt, not to 
keep the lead we have hitherto plumed ourſelves 
upon taking, in what relates to religious liberty, 
and to which we muſt be ſenſible that. we owe 


much of the honour, and even the flouriſhing 
ſtate of our country. 


One 
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One of the worſt ſymptoms of the preſent 
times is, that men of the greateſt eminence in 
the church, and of the moſt unqueſtionable abi- 
lity, appear to be either wholly indifferent to the 
ſubject, or, inſtead of promoting a farther refor- 


mation, employ all their ingenuity to make 


men acquieſce in the preſent ſyſtem; when all 
they can urge is ſo palpably weak, that it 1s 


barely poſſible they ſhould be in earneſt ; not 


indeed in their wiſhes to keep things as they 
are, but in thinking their arguments have that 
weight in themſelves which they wiſh them to 
have with others. To ſee ſuch men as biſhop Hurd 


in this claſs of writers, a claſs ſo little reſpec- 


table, when he is qualified to claſs with Til- 
lotfon, Hoadley, and Clarke, equally excites 
one's pity and indignation. 


This truly able writer has all the appear- 
ance of being really ſerious, in alledging that 
the reformers of the church of England were 
« as well qualified to judge concerning the 
« ſyſtem of chriſtianity as we now are.” They 
« had only,” he ſays “, © ro copy, or rather 
« to inſpe& the boly ſcriptures, which lay 
ce open to them as they do to us;” as if 
it required nothing more than eyes, capable of 
diſtinguiſhing the words of ſcripture, to enter 
into their real meaning. But had not the Pa- 
piſts, the Lutherans, the Calviniſts, the Ana- 
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baptiſts, and the Socinians; of the ſume ago, 
ches, as cwell as the reformers; of the church of 
England? And, I may add, were they not men 
of as good underſtanding ? 


* 110134 FEST 1046 


dds 1, ſcriptures were taken 
c 55 or bh be theit He of faith; and there- 
ec fore what ſhould e them, "han they.read 
« thoſe. {criptures, from ſeeing as diſtinctly as we 
„dg at this day?“ 1. anſwer, the ſame thing, 
whatever it is, that makes men interpret the 
ſcriptures ſo differently from the truth at this 
day. Was that an age exempt from prejudice; 
or were the reformers in England the only per- 
ſons ſo privileged? All the claſſes of reformers 
above enumerated ed to the ſcriptures 
alike, ES 


However, it is far from being true that the 
Engliſh reformers, whatever they might pretend, 
were . determined by the authority of ſcripture 
only. It is evident to moſt perſons, though it 
may not be ſo to biſhop Hurd, that they were 
much influenced by the doctrines of the ſecond, 
the third, and even later centuries. What elſe could 
have led them to adopt the Nicene, and eſpecial- 
ly the Athanaſian creed? This was going far 
beyond the canon of the ſcriptures. Or ſhould 
the Engliſn reformers have ſeriouſſy propoſed to 
themſelves to make the ſcriptures their only rule, 


+ Sermons, vol. 1. p. 235. 
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how was it poſſible for them, educdted av they 
were, in the complicated ſyſtem of popery, to 
read them with unprejudiced eyes? 90512) 5 


Gibran 9009 2E 


But © the reformation,” be rayst; ce was not 
ce carried of with us in 4 precipitate, tuthulttious 
* manner, as it was for the oft part on the con- 
ce tinent. On the other hand, it advanced, under 
« the eye of the magiſtrate by ſlow degrees. 
% Nay it was more than once checked and kept 
* back by him. Hence it came to paſs, that 


ce there was time allowed for taking the full be- 
ce nefit of all the diſcoveries made abroad, and for 
« ftudying the chief points of controverſy with 
ce care. In fact, between the firſt contentions in 
Germany on account of religion, and the final 
« ſettlement of the church of England under 


te queen Elizabeth, there was a ſpace of near half 
6:4 century.” 8 


4 


It is obvious to remark, that the very ſame en- 


comium might have been beſtowed upon the 


church of England, if it had been fixed in any 
of the different periods, in which it was/fixed (and 


which is here called being checked and kept 'back) 


by one prince, or advanced by another, as well as 
where it was checked and kepr back (tor this biſhop 
Hurd cannot deny to have been the caſe) ' by 
queen Elizabeth. It would alſo have been 
equally applicable to any different eſtabliſhment 


+ Sermons, vol. 1. p. 240. 
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that ſhould have been made after the reforma- 
tion had been moving on a complete half century, 
as well as nearly one, or if it had gone on after- 
wards; ({till under the controlling eye of the ma- 
giſtrate) to this day. For why ſhould not our 
preſent civil governors be as good judges in mat - 
ters of religion, as any perſons in the ſame ſitua- 
tions could have been two hundred years ago? 
Juſt ſo much more time has elapled ſince “ the firſt 
« contentions in Germany on account of religi- 
on,“ and conſequently more time would have 
been allowed for taking the full benefit of all the 
diſcoveries that have been made both at. home 
and abroad, &c. And it cannot be doubted. but 
that if a new eſtabliſhment ſhould be made at this 
day, it would be, in many reſpects, conſiderably 
different from the preſent, 


On the other hand, had all our ſovereigns after 
queen Mary been papiſts, and the reformation 
never been reſumed, a prelent biſhop of 
Worceſter might have ſaid that the experiment 
had been tried, and had not anſwered, and that 
what had been eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom of ages, 
in all the countries of Europe, it could not be ſafe 
to alter. Beſides, what can a chriſtian, jealous 
ſor the purity or his religion, expect from the 
controlling eye of the magiſtrate, but ſuch a modi- 
fication of it, or ſomething bearing its name, as 
ſhould be thought to be moſt ſubſervient to his 
own intereſt, It does not require the underſtand- 
ing of biſhop Hurd to fee the full force of this 


reply 
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reply; but it may require a mindleſs faſcinated 
by nnn in OI of amen 


In one reſpec this learned prelate acknow- 
ledges f that the Engliſh reformers were © not 
« ſufficiently enlightened, and that was with re- 
ſpect to the doArine of toleration. But he ſays 8, 
te no peculiar charge of ignorance ean be brought 
rt againſt the reformers for miſapprehending a 
cc ſubject not only difficult in itſelf, but perplex- 
« ed with endleſs prejudices.” - But ſurely biſhop 
Hurd himfelf will not ſay, that the doctrine of 
toleration is more difficult in itſelf, or more per- 
plexed with prejudices, than the doctrine of the 
trinity. 


In another caſe, alſo, if he be at all ingenuous, 
he muſt acknowledge that the Engliſh reformers 
did not fee quite fo clearly as he himſelf now 
does, He ſays , © the chriſtian ſyſtem has been 
ce reviled by ſuch as have feen it through the 
«falſe medium of Popiſh, or Calviniſtic ideas.” 
Calviniſm, therefore, according to him, is not 
true chriſtianity. But let any competent judge 
of the ſubje&, read the rhirty-nine articles of the 
church of England, and ſay whether ert have 
not a ſtrong tinge of Calviniſm. 


It is not merely from ſuch a general expreſſion 
as that above quoted, that I conclude biſhop 


+ Sermons, vol. 1. p. 24. 5 ib. f Ib. p. 37. 
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Hurd is n no friend af. Gin "He, diredtly 
contradiets the fundamental article of that ſyſtem 
when he ſays * „that “e a divine perſon,” &c. © in 
« yirtue, of his all atoning death, has opened the 
cc gates of eternal life to the whole race of mor- 
& tal man.“ RT w_ 

Fu to the plaineſt ſenſe of the articles 
of the r of England, the gates of eternal 
life are not opened to the whole race of mortal 
men; but only to thoſe who © by the everlaſting 
e purpoſe of God, before the foundations of the 
< world were laid, being choſen in Chriſt out of 
& mankind, are decreed by his council, ſecret to 
« us, and are delivered from curſe and damna- 
<< cont. ”” It muſt be a ſtrange /atitude of inter- 
pretation (for which his lordſhip is an advocate) 
that can reconcile theſe two contrary. poſitions ; 
and yet in the preface to theſe articles it is ſaid, 
that they were agreed upon for avoiding di- 
« yerlity of opinions, and eſtabliſhing conſent 
« touching true religion.” Let Mr. Madan, 
Dr. Hurd, and the excellent biſhop of Carliſle, 
together with ſome unbelievers among the cler- 
gy, all ſubſcribers to the ſame articles, confer to- 
gether, and tell us what this conſent touching true 
religion is. 


What reformation can we expect in any im- 
portant doctrinal articles of religion, when biſhop 


* Sermons, vol. 3. p. 63, f Art. 17. 
Hurd 
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Hurd expreſſes himſelf ſo ſtrongly, as we have 
ſeen, in fayour of the divinity of Chriſt, in the Vigh- 
Di ſoiſe df the word ; by wHIEh he mult mean that 
he is fuſſy equal, in power and glory, to the Fa 
ther, net Chriſt fw ſtiles his Father and 
our Fatber, his God and bur God. It was a long 
time, as I have ſhewn, before any chriftiins, ke 
they contended that Chriſt was God, had any idea 
of his being ſo, except in ſome qualified ſenſe. 
I will venture to ſay that no perſon before, or at, 
the council of Nice, would have uſed ſuch lan- 
guage as this of biſhop Hurd. wh 


With reſpect to the doctrine of "atonement, 
which I think I have proved to be quite? a mo- 
dern thing, and hardly to have been known be - 
fore the reformation, biſhop Hurd fays &, “ The 
ce ſcriptures are unintelligible, and language it- 
« ſelf has no meaning, if the Bleed of the Lamb 
ee ſlain has not a true, direct, and proper efficacy, 
« conſidered in the literal ſenſe of blood, in free- 
ce ing us from the guilt of fin, or in other words 
from the puniſhment of it.” he 

It is impoſſible, however, not to obſerye, that 
the papiſts uſe the ſame language in, defence of 
the doctrine of tranſulſtantiation, appealing alſo 
to the literal ſenſe of more texts of ſcripture than 
one. Beſides, how is it poſſible that the load of 
any man (and the divinity of Chriſt certainly had 
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no #lood) conſidered in a literal ſenſe, ſhould 
cleanſe from ſin. Surely there muſt 'be ſome- 
thing figurative in ſuch language as this; and 
why ſhould the figurative ſenſe end juſt where 
biſhop Hurd would fix it, rather than where So- 
cinus would chooſe * | 


1 it ſhould ſeetn that, according to biſhop 
Hurd, our ſalvation depends upon the belief of 
this novel doctrine of atonement. For I can ſee 
no other natural interpretation of what he ſays“, 
« 'They muſt place their entire hope and con- 
ec fidence in the blood of the covenant, who 
* would ſhare in the bleſſings of it.” If this 
is to be underſtood according to the literal ſenſe 
of the words, all the tieathen world are excluded 
from ſalvation, as well as Socinians, 5 


To me it appears extraordinary, that a man 
of biſhop Hurd's good ſenſe ſhould not be more 
ſtaggered than he appears to have been, at the very 
manner in which he himſelf deſcribes the doc- 
trines of the divinity of Chriſt, and of atonement 
for fin by his death, every ſentence, and every 
clauſe of a ſentence, being calculated to excite 
aſtoniſhment ; but I ſhall only tranſcribe a part 
of it. After deſcribing the gradual unfolding of 
the ſcheme under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, he ſays, 


„ Sermons, vol. 1. p. 194. 
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« At length Jeſus Chriſt came into the world, 
« to fulfil and to declare the whole will of God 
C on this intereſting ſubject; and from him, and 
© thoſe, commiſſioned by him, we learn what 
<« the wiſeſt men, and even angels had defired 
eto look into, and could at moſt diſcern but im- 
c perfectly, through the types and ſhadows of 
ce the patriarchal and Moſaic diſpenſations.” 


ce The great myſtery, now unveiled, was-briefly 
ce this, that God would only confer this mighty 
« privilege at. the inſtance, as it were, and for 
te the ſake, of a tranſcendantly divine perſon, his 
6 only begotton ſon, the ſecond perſon in the 
«, glorious. trinity, as we now ſtyle him; that 
this divine perſon ſhould deſcend from heaven, 
* ſhould become incarnate, ſhould even pour 
ce out his blood unto death, and by that blood 
« ſhould waſh away the ſtain of guilt. In this 
« awfully ſtupendous manner, at which reaſon 
ce {tands aghaſt, and faith herſelf is half con- 
« founded, was the grace of God to man at 
c length manifeſtedf.” _ 


The natural effect of ſuch a pauſe of aſtoniſh- 
ment as this, ſhould be a cloſe examination, 
whether a thing that even ſupernatural evidence 
can barely make credible, did ever take place ; 
for in all caſes, the more extraordinary any thing, 
any event, or any propoſition, is, the more evidence 


+ Sermons, vol. 2. p. 285. &c. 
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it requires. And when ve conſider the true 
meaning of the figurative language of ſcrip- 
ture, it will be found to aſſert nothing on this 
ſubject at which even reaſon can ſtand aghaſt. 


Our author himſelf, after enumierating * the 
ſtrongeſt figurative expreſſions of the ſcriptures 
on this ſubject, as thoſe in which the terms re- 
demption, ranſom, propitiation, ſacrifice, &c. oc- 
cur, cloſes the whole with this obſervation. 
« Now let men uſe what art they will in 
* torturing ſuch expreſſions as theſe, they will 
« hardly prevent our ſeeing what the plain 
e doctrine of ſcripture is, viz. That it pleaſed 
« God to give us eternal life only in his Son, 
* and in his Son only as ſuffering and dying 
« for us.” All this I readily admit, believing 
as firmly as biſhop Hurd can do, that it was 
expedient, and neceſſary, that ſuch a perſon 
as Jeſus Chriſt ſhould preach as he did, and 
that he ſhould die, and rife again, or the end 
of the goſpel, in forming men to a happy im- 
mortality, could not have been gained. This 
is certainly the doctrine of the New Teſtament, 
but then it is far from being the doctrine of 
atonement; which I think I have ſhewn to be a 
very different thing from that which was taught 
by Chriſt and the apoſtles, and indeed to have 
been unknown for ſeveral centuries after Chriſt. 


® Sermons, vol. 2. p. 288. 
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It is no wonder that u writer ſrould ſay *, 
ud © nochriſtian is / bout to à ſolichsus en- 
% quiryimò the doctrigal parts of the goſpel; and 
te that very poſſibly is conduct is then moſt 
* acceptable, when he looks no farther than to 
the authority of the goſpel, agreeable to the 
* known deciſion of our Saviour himſelſ, Bleſſed 
« is he une hath not ſcen, and yet bath believed.” 
For certainly ſuch tenets as thoſe above cited 
can never be believed on any other terms, Faith 
in them muſt be implicit, and without inquiry. 
It is rather extraordinary, however, that this 
writer did not perceive that the ſaying which he 


quotes of our Saviour relates only to a matter "i 


fact, of which it was not. poſſible that more than 
a very few perſons could be eye witneſſes ; 
whereas the things that he is contending for are 
doctrines, of which all. perſons at this, day are 
competent judges, provided they make, uſe of 
their reaſon, and examine the ſcriptures; for 
themſelves. But even the looking no farther 
than to the authority of the goſpel for articles 
of faith, may make a very /olicitous enquiry ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, conſidering how much, and 
how long, ſome articles of faith have been miſ- 
repreſented, 


= In fact, if the learned prelate could fancy him- 
ſelf out; of the fetters of his church's. creed, 


* Sermons, vol. 3, p- 52. 
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he might find the very articles which he ſo 
zealouſly contends for among the * quibbles 
te and metaphyſics, which” (with a ſtrain of 
pleaſantry not uſual to him, and indeed rather 
uncommon in a ſermon) he ſays , * the pagan 
* philoſophers, when they preſſed into the 


e church, in their haſte, forgot to leave behind 
te them,” | 


But however theſe doctrines came in, to re- 
peat the biſhop's own words , * the preſumptous 
te deciſions of particular men, or churches, 
cc are forwardly taken for the genuine doctrines 
« of chriſtianity; and theſe poſitions being not 
te unfrequently either wholly unintelligible, or 
c even contrary to the plaineſt reaſon, the 
cc charge of nonſenſe, or of falſehood, is thus 
© dextrouſly transferred to the goſpel itſelf.” 
This very juſt, and well expreſſed obſervation, 
I cannot help thinking to be peculiarly appli- 
cable to ſeveral articles of the creed of biſhop 
Hurd himſelf, as I think muſt be fufficiently 
evident from the preceding hiſtory. 


This writer, not content with what he himſelf 
had advanced againſt all improvements, or alter- 
ations, in the church in which he preſides, quotes 
with the. higheſt approbation what Mr. Burgh, 
in his reply to Mr. Lindſey, ſays againſt the idea 


+ Sermons, vol. 3, p. 205. 4 Ib. p. 209. 
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of a progreſſive religion ; viz. chat “ All chat the 
te bible contains was as perſpicuous to thoſe who 
* firſt peruſed it, after the rejection of the papal 


© yoke, as it can be to us now, or as it can be 
© to our poſterity in the fiftieth generation f.“ . 


This is evidently a miſ-ſtating of the caſe; 
becauſe it is not a progreſſive religion; but a 
progreſſive reformation of a corrupted religion 
that is pleaded for. And as it cannot be de- 
nied that the corruption of chriſtianity” was a 
gradual and progreſſive thing, can it be ſo very 
unnatural to expect that the reſtoration of it to its 
primitive purity ſhould be gradual and pro- 
greſſive alſo? If the reformation was not pro- 
greſſive, Why does not this biſhop prefer the 
ſtate of it under John Huſs and Jerom of Prague 
to that of Luther and Cranmer? He may ſay 
that they had not then compleatly rejected 
the papal yoke. But if by papal yoke he meant 
all the corruptions of chriſtianity contained in 
the ſyſtem of popery, and which had been en- 
forced by the authority of the ſee of Rome, I 
ſay, that neither Luther nor Cranmer rejected 
the papal yoke; becauſe their reformations were 
partial, 


Beſides, if we make the ſentiments of the 
divines of that particular age, which Mr, 
Burgh and biſhop Hurd may call the proper 
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era of the reformation, to be our ſtandard, why 
ſhould, we adopt thoſe of Luther or Cranmer, 
in preference to thoſe of Socinus, or even thoſe 
of the Anabaptiſts of Munſter, who were all of 
the ſame age? I know of no reaſon but that the 
opinions of Luther and Cranmer had the ſanction 
of the civil powers, which thoſe of Socinus, 
and others'of rhe fame age, and who were equally 
well qualified to judge for themſelves, had not. 


It is nothing but the alliance of the kingdom 
of Chriſt with the kingdoms of this world (an 
alliance which our Lord himſelf expreſſly diſ- 
claimed) that ſupports the groſſeſt corruptions 
of chriſtianity; and perhaps we muſt wait for 
the fall of the civil powers before this moſt un- 
natural alliance be broken. Calamitous, no 
doubt, will that time be. But what convulſion 
in the political world ought to be a ſubject of la- 
mentation, if it be attended with ſo deſirable an 
event. May the kingdom of God, and of Chriſt 
(that which I conceive to be intended in the 
Lord's prayer) truly and fully come, though all 
the kingdoms of the world be removed, in | order 
to make way for it! 
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CONTAINING 

A Summary View of the Evidence for the primi- 

tive Chriſtians holding the Doctrine of the ſim- 
ple Humanity of Chriſt. 


\ S the doctrine held by the primitive church, 
and eſpecially by the Jewiſh chriſtians, is 
of particular conſequence, it may give ſatisfaction 
to ſome of my readers, to ſee the evidence for 
their holding the doctrine of the ſimple hu- 
manity of Chriſt, ſtated in a more conciſe and 
diſtin&t manner than it is done in the body of 
this work. I ſhall, therefore, attempt it in this 
place, and take the opportunity of introducing a 
few more circumſtances relating to it, 


1. It is acknowledged by early writers of the 
orthodox perſuaſion, that two kinds of hereſy 
exiſted in the times of the apoſtles, viz. that of 
thoſe who held that Chriſt was imply @ man, and 
the other that he was man only in appearance. 
Now the apoſtle John animadverts with the 
greateſt ſeverity upon the latter; and can it be 
thought probable that he ſhould paſs over the 
former without cenſure, if he had thought-it to 
be an error ? 


H h 3 2. Athanaſius 
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2. Athanaſius is ſo far from - denying this, 
that he endeavours to account for Chriſt being 
ſpoken of as a man only in ſeveral parts of the 
New Teſtament, and eſpecially in the book of 
Acts, from the apoſtles not being willing to 
offend the Jews (meaning the Jewiſh chriſtians) 
of thoſe times, and that they might bring them 
to the belief of the divinity of Chriſt by degrees. 
He adds that the Jews being in this error (which 
he ſtates as their believing Chriſt to be 4 f 
drew the Gentiles into it alſo. 


3. It is acknowledged by Euſebius and others, 
that the antient unitarians themſelves conſtantly 
aſſerted that their doctrine was the univerſal 
opinion of the chriſtian church till the time of 
Victor. 


4. Hegeſippus, the firſt chriſtian hiſtorian, him- 
ſelf a Jew, enumerating the hereſies of his time, 
mentions ſeveral of the Gnoſtic kind, but not 
that of Chriſt being a mere man. He moreover 
ſays that, in travelling to Rome, where he arrived 
in the time of Anicetus, he found all the churches 
that he viſited held the faith which had been 
taught by Chriſt and the apoſtles, | 


5. Juſtin Martyr, who maintains the pre- 
exiſtence of Chrift, is ſo far from calling the 
contrary opinion a hereſy, that what he ſays on 
the ſubject is evidently an : apology for his own. 
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As Hegeſippus was cotemporary with Juſtin, 
he muſt have heard at leaſt of the doctrine of the 
ſimple humanity of Chrift; but he -might not 
have heard much about the opinion of Juſtin, 
which was different from that of the Gnoſtics, 
_— the > MOREY of Chriſt was a . W of 
both. 


6. a who wrote after Juſtin, only calls | 
the opinion of thoſe who held that Chrift was 
the ſon of Joſeph as well as of Mary a hereſy. 
He ſays nothing of thoſe who, believing him to 
be a mere man, allowed that he had no human 
father. 


7. Thoſe whom Epiphanius calls Alogi, among 
the Gentiles, held that Chriſt was merely a 
man ; and as they had no peculiar appellation 
before his time, and had no ſeparate aſſemblies, 
it is evident they could not have been diſtin- 
guiſhed as heretics in early times. 


8. The firft who held, and diſcuſſed, the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Chriſt acknowledged that 
their opinion was exceedingly unpopular with 
the unlearned chriftians, and that theſe latter were 
pious perſons, who dreaded the doctrine of the 
trinity, as thinking that it infringed upon that of 
the ſupremacy of God the Father. 


9. The divinity of Chriſt was firſt advanc- 
ed and urged by thoſe who had been heathen 
H h 4 philoſophers, 
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philoſophers, and eſpecially thoſe who were admir- 
ers of the doctrine of Plato, who held the opinion 
of a ſecond God. Auſtin ſays“ that he conſidered 
Chriſt as no other than a moſt excellent man, 
and had no ſuſpicion of the word of God being 
incarnate in him, or how © the catholic faith 
te differed from the error of Photinus” (the laſt of 
the proper unitarians whoſe name is come down 
to us) till he read the books of Plato; and that 
he was afterwards confirmed in his opinion by 
reading the ſcriptures. Conſtantine, in his oration 
to the Fathers of the council of Nice , ſpeaks with 
commendation of Plato, as having taught the 
doctrine of © a ſecond God, derived from the 
e ſupreme God, and ſubſervient to his will.” 


10, There is a pretty eaſy gradation in the pro- 
greſs of the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt ; as 
he was firſt thought to be a God in ſome quali- 
fied ſenſe of the word, a diſtinguiſhed emanation 
from the ſupreme mind, and then the logos or 
wiſdom of God perſonified; and it was not till 
near four hundred years after Chriſt that he was 
thought to be properly equal to the Father. 
Whereas, on the other hand, it 1s now pretended, 
that the apoſtles taught the doctrine of the proper 
divinity of Chriſt, and yet it cannot be denied that 
in the very times of the apoſtles, the Jewiſh church 


* Confeſſiones, Lib. 7. Cap. 19, &. f Cap. 9. p. 684. 


and 
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and many of the Gentiles, held the opinion of 


his being a nere nan. Here the tranſition is 
quite ſudden, without any gradation at all. This 
muſt naturally have given the greateſt alarm, 
ſuch as is now given to thoſe who are called 
orthodox, by the preſent Socinians; and yet 
nothing of this kind can be perceived. Beſides, 
it was certainly more probable that the chriſtians 
of thoſe times, urged as they were with the mean- 


neſs of their maſter, ſhould incline to add to, ra- 


ther than tate from, his natural rank and dignity, 


'A NOTE RESPECTING VOL 2. p. 184. 


I have met with a paſſage in a bull of pope John xx111, 
againſt the Wickliffites, quoted by L' Enfant in his h:fory 
of the council of Piſa, vol. 2. p. 98. which ſufficiently ex- 
plains whence the idea of burning heretics, rather; than 
putting them to any other kind of death, was borrowed. 
He ſays, We ordain that they be publickly burned, in 
«© execution of the ſentence of our Saviour, John 15. 6. 
«© If any man abide not in me, he is caft forth as a branch, 
and is withered; and men gather them, and caſt them into 
** the fire, and they are burned.” 
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